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CLEOPATRA VI 


By THE Rey. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D. 


Mr WEIGALL'’s recent monograph on this famous Queen was a careful upologiu, 
which not only extenuated her crimes, but blackened the characters of the great Romans 
with whom she had to deal. Though my estimate of the Queen does not agree with 
his, but rather with the traditional one, coloured though this may be with Roman 
prejudices, yet I do not intend this paper as a criticism of his interesting book, but 
rather as the vehicle for some suggestions regarding her, which seem to have escaped 
his attention. 

In the first place, her pedigree is most remarkable. Not only had she nothing 
but royal blood in her veins, if we start from her far off ancestor the self-made 
Ptolemy I (who was only a noble in Macedonia), but over and over again, in that 
royal pedigree, she was derived from full brother and sister marriages—a condition 
which modern eugenists (if I may coin the word) would have thought certain to 
produce physical and mental decadence. Yet this woman, descended from a series of 
closely in-bred ancestors, is not only handsome, vigorous, intellectual, but also prolific. 
Apart from her moral standard, which in any case was far removed from ours, or even 
from that of the great Greeks and Romans, she was as perfect a specimen of the 
human race as could be found in any age or class of society. Nor does she seem to 
have been a lusus naturae in this. All we know of her elder brother, who must have 
felt to his inmost core his sister’s dreadful violation of all the traditions of the royal 
house, who stood up against the conqueror of the world in determined resistance, and 
lost his life in battle during a most courageous campaign—this boy of 15 was no 
unworthy scion of a line of kings. 

The first lesson then which we learn from her history is that breeding in and in 
dues not necessarily spoil or deprave the human race. Many years ago I saw a paper 
of Frank Darwin’s in a magazine, in which he went into the alleged mischief done by 
the intermarriage of first cousins. The outcome of the essay, after the examination of 
a great number of cases, was this: that while these marriages naturally gave a double 
chance to physical or moral blemishes of damaging the next generation, yet, if there 
be no such stain in the family, the marriage of near relations had not been proved in 
itself mischievous+, 

' T understand that the breeders of cattle in the Cv. Meath have made the same discovery. 

The case of Ptolemy Auletes, father of Cleopatra, who was manceuvring and bribing all his life 
to have his right to the throne acknowledged by Rome, seeing that he was, as Cicero says, nov regi 
genere nutus, I have long since explained to mean that he was not the offspring of an actual king and 
queen, but of a crown prince, who wax uot entitled, by the rules of the dynasty, to count his children 
fully legitimate till he had begotten them ax king. No one ever suggested that this Ptolemy was in 
any more serious sense illegitimate. 
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So then Cleopatra VI, inheriting no physical flaw, appears to us intellectually and 
morally a natural and worthy descendant of the tremendous ladies who had occupied 
her throne. The only importaut intrusion of foreign blood was the bringing in of 
Cleopatra I, the Syrian heiress who married Ptolemy V. The series opens with 
Arsinoe I, who had indeed no children, but adopted those of her discarded predecessor. 
The general likeness of this great lady’s life with that of Cleopatra II, and III, of 
Arsinoe III (to take specimens) will be easily recognised by any student of Ptolemaic 
history. 

But amid all the various ambitions and turbulences of their lives, their change of 
husbands, their raising of armies, their leading of revolutions, we never hear of any 
vulgar passions, such as those which tarnished the life of Catherine IL of Russia, or of 
Mary Queen of Scots. We never hear of any one of them having an illegitimate 
child. Ptolemy Apion was the offspring of a Cyrenaean grandee whom the ninth 
Ptolemy had lived with there for political purposes during his exile. But even she 
could not make more than a morganatic marriage with a king of Egypt. The only 
legitimate spouse for a Ptolemy was a princess of the royal house, and generally a 
daughter not of a crown prince, but of a consecrated king. The evidence of this 
porphyregenitism in the dynasty is quite clear, and has been expounded by me else- 
where. In the case of Cleopatra VI, it seems to me of peculiar impoitance. She had 
grown up at a very decayed court, the daughter of a very discredited king, Ptolemy 
the Piper, where many great adventurers, Roman and others, had disported themselves. 
The will of her father, of which we are told the substance, shows that even he had in 
him the old dignity of his house, and loyalty to the kingdom he had inherited, and 
the pathetic character of this document should not be so completely ignored as it is 
by the historians of the period. In any case, she had reached the age of 20, had 
quarrelled with her brother, had gone into exile, raised an army to assert her rights— 
all this she had done, yet we never hear even from her studious detractors of any 
“affair of the heart” in this very experienced and very unscrupulous young woman, 
This it is, which persuades Mr Weigall to regard her as an innocent virgin, urged by 
circumstances to adventure herself into the lair of an experienced lady-killer, and sue- 
cumbing to his seduction. I read the affair quite differently. She was probably versed 
in all the wicked wiles of men, and knew perfectly how to take care of herself. More- 
over as a Queen of Egypt, she felt herself as far above other people as a highly bred 
European girl feels herself above the attractions of lower races. But she now saw an 
opportunity of playing at great stakes for a huge prize, and she determined to make 
the attempt. In old Pharaonic days it had happened that a victorious adventurer had 
insisted on marrying the daughter of the reigning house, and so acquired for himself, 
and still more for his children, a title to legitimacy—for the Crown Princess or Queen 
in Egypt was in some very peculiar sense heiress of the throne. But such an alliance 
was a great public affair, celebrated with august religious ceremonies, the bridegroom 
being probably dressed up in the guise of the god Ra, with whom, in some mysterious 
way, he shared his functions. This was a very different matter from being carried into 
Caesar's quarters wrapped in a carpet, and producing a son without any delay or 
ceremony whatever. 

It seems to me that historians have not thought out the unheard-of daring of 
sich a step, which was in fact the cataclysm of the dynasty. Caesar was only still a 
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great adventurer, not of royal blood, not likely to become a king; he might have 
discarded her after a week, and incurred uo risk or discredit in those days. It was 
therefore a desperate venture for the Queen, and though she won, and would have held 
a great position if Caesar had lived his natural life, her son Caesarion was distinctly 
and plainly a bastard, the only one we ever hear of in the whole dynasty of the 
Ptolemies. 

Meanwhile, if she indeed detained Caesar in Egypt till the birth of this child, 
though it was but a bare nine months, she greatly endangered his interests. He should 
have been at the centre of affairs. Aud when by and by she came to Rome, and set 
up life at a villa as the Dictator’s acknowledged mistress, she held what may be called 
a very humiliating position. She was indeed visited by Cicero and other people of 
position, as the maitresse en titre of the great man, but we do not hear that she ever 
made a friend in Rome, least of all among the Roman ladies, who must have regarded 
her with hatred or disgust. Her sudden aud silent disappearance after Caesar’s murder 
shews that she had all things prepared for such a flight, and that she probably felt 
very insecure in Rome. With her insight into character (which we may assume) she 
must have seen what sort of man Antony was, and when he turned out one of the 
leading men of the world she may have guessed that he would be conquered as easily 
as the far greater Caesar had been. 

This conquest, according to all the evidence we have, was carried out with all the 
deliberate arts of a courtezan, who had royal splendour at her command. Here again 
she violated all the traditions of her race, and treated with open contempt even the 
prejudices of the Roman world, which she must have fully ascertained during her stay 
in Rome. But she saw another chance, and a very reasonable one, of recovering not 
only her power over Egypt, but of carving out of the nearer East kingdoms for the 
children she bore Antony. Yet in the eyes of all the world, though she may have 
gone through some ceremony at the Egyptian “Registry Office,” she was the mistress 
of Antony, and had lured him away from his lawful wife. 

When she had made Antony her willing slave, she proceeded to claim for his 
three children kingdoms in the nearer East, which once had been under the sway of 
her ancestors. ‘lo her son Caesarion was reserved the kingdom of Egypt, and she is 
commonly and justly regarded as a mother most anxious for the future greatness of 
her children. Even tigresses are said to be devoted to their offspring. But her conduct 
towards her own generation shews how cruelly unscrupulous she was, when their interests 
were concerned. With her plucky elder brother, who was her designated husband, she 
was at open war, and had she conquered him, she would doubtless have put him to 
death on the spot. Her younger brother, the insignificant Ptolemy XV, her titular 
husband, she carried to Rome, and he disappears under grave suspicions of poison. 
There remains her sister Arsinoe, who was the first to raise a national revolt against 
Caesar and his mistress. Cleopatra could tolerate to see this royal sister paraded in 
chains at (aesar’s triumph in Rome. Arsinve escaped death then, probably owing to 
Caesar's clemency, fur royal victims led in triumph were usually executed. She escaped 
her sister by retiring to a convent (as we should say) at the temple of Artemis in 
Miletus. Here after some years she was murdered by Antony’s orders at the instigation 
of her unnatural sister. 

But why this relentless hatred? Cleopatra knew full well, that in case of her own 
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death, either of her brothers or her sister, of pure royal blood, would have raised the 
Egyptian populace in revolution against the offspring of Caesar or of Antony. The 
exterminating of rival claimants was a common feature in the sovrans of those days. 
Even Octavian committed the very needless, and therefore stupid, cruelty of haying 
Caesarion and Antyllus (Antony’s son by Fulvia) murdered. 

When we come to consider the ambitions of this queen of tragedy from the historical 
point of view, we cannot but see that she attempted the impossible. Even had Antony 
conquered at Actium, nothing would have reconciled the Roman aristocracy, nay even 
the Roman populace, with the even indirect domination of an Oriental stranger over 
them. We might as well imagine an Empress of China, with all her fabulous wealth 
and splendour, imagining that by marrying some truant European sovran she could take 
her place at his court, and exercise her despotic humours upon his people. Cleopatra’s 
presence in Rome, and her probable influence in the East after Caesar’s projected con- 
quest, may well have been a strong point in the mouth of Brutus and his foul conspiracy. 
It was certainly the main cause of Antony’s failure to organize his host for the critical 
campaign against Octavian. His officers could not bear the imperious interference of 
this foreign mistress of their chief. 

We have no right to judge of her ability as a sovran of her own kingdom from 
the occasional censures of her enemies. She certainly ruled without having to face any 
revolution at home, after the first outbreak against her, induced by her conduct with 
Caesar. She did her share of beautifying the national temples; and if she behaved with 
indecent violence towards a faithless slave in the presence of Octavian, she atoned for 
it by the royal dignity of her death, and the devotion of those that shared it with their 
mistress. 
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Group of Wersu and Sit-Re 


A NEW MONUMENT FROM COPTOS 


By F. Li. GRIFFITH, M.A, FS.A. 


Miss Nixa F. Layarp of Ipswich has given me permission to publish a fine 
example of Egyptian sculpture which has lately come into her possession, a group in 
limestone of “the superintendent of the gold-countries Wersu ” and his wife “the house- 
mistress Sit-Re” (Plate I), The group is 19 inches (48 em.) high, 7 inches (18 cm.) from 
back to front. The two figures are represented seated on a bench, somewhat widely 
separated but in an affectionate attitude, making a symmetrical pair. The left arm of 
the man and the right arm of his wife are crossed, the man’s behind the woman’s ; 
the elbows reach the waist, the forearms are raised. and the hand of each appears 
just behind the other’s shoulder. The feet of Wersu rest on a thick mat; his wife is 
without this luxury. The man wears a girdle round the middle with tunic reaching 
more than half way down between the knee and the foot. The loop of the girdle is 
faintly engraved projecting from it just to the (proper) left of the navel. Sit-Re is 
clothed with the usual woman’s tunic from below the breasts, hung by two straps over 
the shoulders. Her face, enclosed by a heavy wig, is slightly smiling, of a type usual 
in the XVIIIth Dynasty about the time of Amenhotp II? The head of Wersu is 
unfortunately lost. 

The man’s name is engraved on the back of the group (Plate II, A) followed by 
seven columns of inscription. Three more columns are on each side (Plate III, B, C) 
and one down the middle of the tunic of each figure (Plate III, D, E). These 
inscriptions are practically perfect. 

A. “The superintendent of mountain-countries Wersu, deceased. 

“Grace given by the king and Osiris lord of Busiris, the great god, lord of 
Abydos, that he give funerary meals, bread and beer, oxen and fowls, thread and 
cloth, incense and oil, all good and pure things on which a god liveth, and the 
drinking of water at the swirl of the river, to the ha of the superintendent of 
mountain-countries of gold of Ammon, Wersu, deceased. 

“Grace given by the king and Anubis presiding in the divine kiosque, that 
he may grant the receiving of daily food to the Aa of his wife whom he loves, Sit-Re, 
deceased. 

“Wersu saith ‘Verily any one who shall violate my corpse in the tomb-pit, who 


1 See Legrain, Stutues et Stutuettes de rois et de purticuliers, 1, Pl. Lxxv for a near parallel to the group 
‘ és ‘ S 
both in arrangement and costume, and of this very date. 
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shall drag my statue from my tomb-chapel, he shall be punished by Re, he shall not 
receive water at the drink-stand of Osiris, he shall not bequeath his goods to his 
children, for ever!” 

B, C. “The superintendent of mountain-countries of gold of Ammon, Wersu, 
deceased. He saith ‘Verily he who trespasses on my place, who shall injure (my) chapel 
(or) drag out my corpse, the ka of Re shall punish him, he shall not bequeath his 
goods to his children; his heart shall not have satisfaction in life, he shall not receive 
water in the tomb-pit, his soul shall be destroyed, for ever: This land is wide, it has 
no limit(?): do ye for yourselves even as (I) have done; (for) a soul is spiritualised 
(or ‘glorified’ or ‘benetited’) by what has been done for it (or what it hath done)*’” 

D. “That which is offered upon the altar in the house of Min, for the superin- 
tendent of the mountain-lands of gold, Wersu, deceased.” 

E. “that which is offered upon the altar in the house of Isis, for the house- 
mistress Sit-Re, deceased.” 

There are a number of interesting points about these inscriptions. First as to 
the persons represented. Wersu is not a common name but it forms part of the name 
of a woman in the XVIIIth Dynasty* Sit-Re is commonest in the Middle Kingdom 
but occurs in the New Kingdom‘ The title of Wersu, “superintendent of the mountain- 
lands of gold of Ammon,” is borne by no less a person than the viceroy of Cush, after- 
wards king Seti II of Dyn. XTX, and it and similar titles are held in the XVIIIth 
Dynasty by Huy the viceroy of Cush under king Tutankhamon in his inscriptions at 
Faras in Nubia. 

The reference to the temples of Min and Isis in the inscriptions D and E show 
clearly that the group was dedicated in Coptos where Min and Isis were associated 
together as the principal deities. Coptos was much connected with the import of gold 
as is seen in the inscriptions of Ameni-Amenemhat at Beni Hasan® and in the title 
“superiutendent of the mountain-lands of gold of Coptos” occurring in the grave of 
Menkheperre-senb’, 

The severe and repeated curse on the violator of the tomb-chapel and mummy 
of Wersu prove that the group came from his tomb. The protective curses inscribed 
on Egyptian monuments have been recently collected in a special volume by a French 
scholar: there are very few from the New Kingdom® and none so detailed as this 
except the elaborate curses upon any king or other person who should disturb Seti I’s 
arrangemeuts at Redesia, on the route to the gold mines’, But the rather pathetic 
appeal to the good sense of posterity in the last words of B, is, so far as I know, 
unique in Egyptian, and is the most interesting feature of the inscription: “This land 
is wide, and has no limit. Do ye then for yourselves, even as I have done; for a man’s 
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soul is benefited by the preparations that have been made for it?” This is not very 
lucid especially in the original, and one might have expected a greater development 
of the theme. But probably the idea was not unfamiliar to the Egyptians and may have 
been fully expressed in some one of their classical compositions; to such a composition 
the passage quoted may be considered to allude. 

Miss Layard informs me that between 40 and 50 years ago a Mr Dale bought 
the group off a barge in Egypt and left it with his brother Mr Frank Dale in Wickham 
Market. It remained in the latter's house until this year when it was sold on behalf 
of the widow of the purchaser to Miss Layard. I have to thank Miss Layard for 
admirable rubbings of the inscriptions, for measurements and other particulars, as well 
as for superintending the very successful photograph after a first failure. 


1 The spelling gives m yrtn-f and strictly signifies “by what it has done.” But probably, according 
to Egyptian ideas, the man, not his soul, would have been the agent for good or evil. If we may suppose 
mm yryt n-f to be intended, meaning “by what has been done for it,” a more consistent sense is obtained 
for the whole passage. 


A REMARKABLE BURIAL CUSTOM OF THE 
OLD KINGDOM 


By T. ERIC PEET, B.A. 


THE photograph shown in Plate IV Fig. 1 illustrates two (Brit. Mus. Nos. 53897, 
53898) of a number of mud balls found in the sand filling of a small mastaba in 
Cemetery D at Abydos in the season 1912-13. The original number of the balls 
must have been about +40, and they lay mostly in the north-east corner (by river 
reckoning) of the sand core of the mastaba (No, 124). In diameter they vary from 20 
to 40 centimetres and they are all approximately circular, With a few exceptions all 
have the surface covered with numerous impressions of a reticulated seal, probably a 
eylinder. The squares of this grille design are sunk on the balls, while the network 
between them is at the original level of the surface of the balls. The design on the 
eylinder was probably six squares in width each square being of equal breadth. The 
length of the design ruund the curved face of the cylinder cannot be determined with 
certainty owing to the incompleteness of the impressious on the extremely convex 
surtace of the balls. It is, however, clear that two adjacent rows of the squares were 
considerably longer than the rest. The probable design is shown in Fig, 2. 

On the surface uf the balls, after the marking of the grille, was roughly incised 
with a sharp pointed implement, sometimes as many as six times on the same ball 
and with little regard to direction, the group of sigus uf which eight examples ae 
shown in Fig. 3. As to the meaning of these signs I have no suggestions to offer, 
nor is it even certain which way up they should be read though, as will be shown 
later, they are probably might as placed here. It is not impossible that they are 
meant for hieratic forms, but of this there is no provf. The two inner groups on the 
lower line seem at first sight to differ entirely from the rest; they only occurred on 
one single ball while the rest, with unimportant variations, occurred over and over 
ayain. Only one ball was wholly uninscribed. 

The substance of the balls is ordinary Nile mud with which have been intentionally 
intermixed certain impurities such as small fragments of charcoal, pottery, and, in one 
case, a piece of bone. Towards the centre the balls are much blackened by carbonaceous 
matter, and at the centre, in the thiee balls opened for examination, were in two cases 
fraginents of reed (possibly papyrus) and in the third case a tiny piece of linen cloth. 
The fragments were so fragile that they disintegrated on exposure to the air. They 
were badly disculuured aud it was impossible to observe whether they had been inscribed. 


1 Cemetrics ot Abydos, Ul, p. 20. 
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Remarkable as these objects are in themselves they become still more so from 
the fact that precisely similar balls were found by Garstang at Reqaqna in a small 
hole bored into the top of the wall of mastaba 50 near its north-west corner’. They 
seem to have been on the whole larger than those from Abydos, but they have the 
same grille pattern impressed on them. They bear also in incision the same group of 
signs, to which, however, are added below two animals (or a man and an animal) 
apparently fighting. and below this again a crocodile. From the arrangement of these 
groups it is probable that the signs on the Abydos balls are to be read in the 
position in which we have drawn them in the figure. Mastaba 50 is perhaps to be 
attributed to the Vth Dynasty? and a similar or slightly earlier date is to be given 
to the Abydos mastaba. 

It would be foolish to dogimatize with regard to the purpose of these objects. 
That they were connected with the rites of burial is however fairly certain, and we 
may conjecture that they had some magical significance. 


UGarstang, Third Eyyptian Dynasty, pp. 32,59. Pl XXX. Some of these balls are still preserved 
in the museum of the Institute of Archaeology, Liverpool. Professor Garstang kindly opened two im 
my presence and found them to contain, like our Abydos examples, small pieces of cloth made up 
inte pellets, 

* So Reisner, Yuya ed Der, 1, p. 138. 


Journ, of Egvpt. Arch. I. 
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AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN FUNERAL CEREMONY 


By ARTHUR E. P. B. WEIGALI. 





Ir does not ever seem to have been observed that in many Egyptian tomb- 
paintings and reliefs there is a representation of the amputation of a leg from a living 
bull calf during a funeral. This cruel rite was performed at the mouth of the tomb 
in the presence of the mummy; and in every case the muther cow is shown in great 
distress, lowing beside her calf. In the Theban tombs of the New Kingdom there are 
altogether, so far as I remember, about ten representations of this ceremony. In the 
accompanying illustrations, Figure 1, which is trom a relief in the Cairo Museum, 
No, 396, from the tomb of a certain Ptahmose of Dynasty XIX, shows the leg being 
eut off; Figure 2, which is from a drawing in the Hay MS No. A. 29851, 227, shows 
the mutilated calf with its distressed mother; and Figure 3, from the tomb of Zai at 
Thebes, Dynasty XIX, represents the calf walking on three legs. Sometimes the 
blood is seen dropping from the wound, and in one or two cases a priest is seen near 
by carrying the severed limb to the tomb. I hope sume archaeologist will have the 
time, which unfortunately I cannot find myself, to investigate this interesting ceremony 
aud to discover its significance. 
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[Mr Weigall has asked me to append a note to his interesting observation, the 
accuracy of which cannot be questioned. The vignettes illustrating Ch. I of the 
Book of the Dead are the most comprehensive scenes that we possess of the cere- 
monies at the tomb. Here in the photographic reproduction of the Greenfield Papyrus? 
we see the three-legged calf standing with its mother while its remaining fore-ley is 
carried to the altar: the calf has neither been tied for sacrifice nor has its throat 


1 Pl. mr of Dr Budge's editiun. 
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been cut. This representation dates from Dyn. XXI. The other papyri of the New 
Kingdom which show the incident (Papyrus of Ani, Papyrus of Huneter, both of 
Dyn. XVIID) appear to treat it in the same way, although the artist seems to have 
falsely begun to draw the fourth leg on the calf. The papyrus of Pekrur at Leyden, 
which dates from the time of the Deltaic dynasties, shows the calf standing with four 
legs, apprurently before the operation’, and the great post-Saite papyrus published by 
Lepsius agrees with it. The text of Ch. 1 of the Book of the Dead has no reference 
to the details of the vignettes. They can be followed to some extent in the Funerary 
Ritual published by Schiaparelli, but I do not know of any text describing the 
vivisection of the calf. Doubtless it seemed very appropriate and acceptable for the 
refreshinent of the dead to offer him the choicest joint, the shoulder, quivering and 
full of warm blood from the living ealf. 


F. Lu. GRIFFITH] 


1 Naville, Zodtb. 1, Pl. iv. 
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AN INDIRECT REFERENCE TO SESOSTRIS III's 
SYRIAN CAMPAIGN IN THE TOMB-CHAPEL OF 
DHWTY-HTP AT EL-BERSHEH 


By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, M.A. 


In the inner chamber of the tomb-chapel of Dhwty-htp at El-Bersheh (NEWBERRY, 
El-Bersheh, 1, Pls. XVII—XIX) there is a scene depicting that nomarch presiding over 
the periodical enumeration of the herds of cattle kept in the various farms on his 
domain. Such cattle were of two classes,—as we gather from the inscriptions accom- 
panying this sceue? and from other sources as well’,—viz. herds belonging to the king 


d itted to the care of the nomarel pes aS o d 

and committed to the care o @ nomarch (4 bo ry women | }; an 
: ; <= i 

herds that formed part of the nomarch’s personal property | Sos: 

AINA 

[a There is much in this fine series of reliefs to attract our attention—the 


fleet of boats in which the nomarch and his suite have arrived at the scene of 
operations, the prize cattle gaily bedecked with ribbons, and the underlings being hustled 
by officious ushers into the great man’s presence. But what concerns this article is the 
beginning of the inscription above the line of cattle in register 4 (see Pl. V and 
NEWBERRY, op. cit.. Pl. XVIII), which, owing no doubt to its mutilated condition, 
has, so far as the writer is aware, escaped comment since its appearance in 1893 in 
Mr Newserry’s admirable publication. ane part of the text which we shall discuss 


: , ZGUG OU 8BZY Z <> be 
is as follows: »—> ZGY wy 1h ~ Z| ; 
° . Wat GGG — ZUG Ai S= SS wan ot 
IOs. ss G = = is x : Sins 
pa 2 Game SUH Ro 2 Th. The first intelligible 
ZY 2 

words after the introductory dd mdw in are...Z “x = ) which must surely 
mean “the cattle of Rinw (Syria).” 

ae ae 

1 sare a “The farms of the Hare-Nome” (NEWBERRY, oy. cit., p. 28). 
SEEEFE SEF 


2 Newrerery, op. cit, Pl. XVII, register 1 and Pl NIX, 
3 See Breasted, History of Eyypt, pp. 162, 163, and Ip., Records, 1, § 522 with footnote «. 


+ For the meaning of Ca 4) see GarDINER, fee. Trae., XXXUI, p. 227, footnote 2. 
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In 1900 Professor GarstanG found at Abydos the stele of a certain SbA-An"’, 
bearing an inscription of great historical importance, for in it SbA-hw tells us that 
he accompanied Sesostris II] when that king, during an incursion into Syria (Rénw), 
captured the town of Shmm. Till this discovery was made by Professor GARSTANG 
we did not know that any invasion of Syria had taken place during the XIIth 
Dynasty. 

Now Dhuty-htp according to Mr Newberry’s calculation? flourished in the reigns 
of Amenemes IT, Sesostris II, and Sesostris III, and perhaps survived into the reign 
of Amenemes III. Seeing that he was probably nomarch of the Hare-Nome when the 
invasion of Syria occurred, may we not see in this fragmentary inscription in his 
tomb-chapel an indirect allusion to that important event? Cattle as we kuow regularly 
formed part of the tribute imposed from time to time upon Rtuw by the victorious 
Tuthmosis III*. But tribute of cattle was not confined to the period of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, for as early as the time of Snefru a raid into the “Land of the Negro” 
produced in addition to 7,000 prisoners, 200,000 large and small cattle. It seems 
highly probable, therefore, that cattle would have formed an important part of the 
spoils brought back by Sesostris on his triumphant return to Egypt, some of which 
may well have been included among the crown-herds pastured on Dhwty-htp’s domain. 

There is one more point of interest in the opening words of this fragmentary 
song* which JT have already quoted, but, except for two words, not translated. The 
translation seems to be: “Utterance of......the cattle of Rtnw during the counting (?) 
(tnw-t?). ‘Ye trod* the sand, ye walk (now) on herbage and browse on Snw....” 
The verb hw-n-tn is past tense “ye trod,” whereas the succeeding verbs hnd-tn, wnm-tn 
are in the form sdm-f. May it not be that the herdsmen desire to draw a comparison 
between the—in their opinion—hard life of these cattle in Syria, aud their present 
luxurious existence in Egypt ? 

We might perhaps paraphrase thus: “Ye (once) trod the (Syrian) sand, (now, here 
in Egypt) ye walk on herbage, ete.” That Syria was a sandy desert country in com- 
parison with the fertile black land of Egypt, seems to have been the prevailing notion 
of the Middle Kingdom Egyptians. This is well illustrated in the “Tale of Sinuhe” 
(B. 294), where the exile informs us that after he had been received back into the 
royal favour he cast aside his Asiatic clothes and assumed the garb of the civilized 
Nile-Valley dweller, and “gave the sand to those who are in it.” Those who are in 
the sand were of course the tribe with whom Sinuhe resided during his long years of 
enforced absence from Egypt, and who, on his own telling, lived in a fertile country 
(Stnuhe B. 81-4)° Thus in saying that the cattle used to tread the sand when they 
were in their native Syria, these old-time felldhin are merely expressing the current 
popular idea about that—to them—far-off land. 





' Garsrane, El-trubah, PL V, pp. 32, 33. ? NEWBERRY, op. cit., p. 6. 

* See SETHE, Uvhundev, Iv, 668-9, 691-2, 699, 705-6, 717-18, 721-2. 

4 This inscription seems, as Mr Newserry suggests, 
of the cattle. 

* For this meaning of die vee the song of the threshers in GRIFFITH, Pheri, Pl. ILI, register 4 

* The modern fr/éh thinks Egypt the most fertile country in the world . 
questions about England are * Does bersin the favourite fodder for cattle) 
there fresh water there ?” 


to be the song of the herdsmen in charge 


and his commonest 
grow in England? Is 
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THE PRONUNCIATION OF COPTIC IN THE 
CHURCH OF EGYPT 


By Dr G. P. G. SOBHY 


Ix the following article I do not wish to be dogmatic in the least, but I base 
my personal opinions on deductions which I shall expiain hereafter. My two guiding 
criteria are the way the present Copts pronounce their own language, and also the 
Arabic language—for they do not pronounce the latter as the Arabs do—and the 
second is the actual variations in the spelling of words as found in different MSS. 

There is no doubt that the Copts had rules for the pronunciation of their language, 
and, although they were never recorded, I believe these rules must have been so self- 
obvious as to make such recording unnecessary. 

All modern books written on Coptic by native authors adopt more or less a mutilated 
form of Greek pronunciation and apply it entirely to their language. Unfortunately 
none of our native authors here knows sufficient Greek to realise the outstanding mistakes 
he is trying to form into rules applicable to the Coptic language. I believe that an 
ordinary uneducated priest in reciting any Coptic prayer in Church, pronounces the 
language much more correctly, and naturally too, than if he followed those erroneous 
rules set down in the modern Coptic books—for he has the inherent power of forming 
the sounds of the different characters in the language of his forefathers. Indeed he 
pronounces the Arabic language itself as if it were Coptic. Often and often this fact 
struck me while I was at Church, standing at a distance from the officiating priest, 
when it was impossible for me—and I believe for many others—to decide whether he 
was chanting in Arabic or in Coptic. I must not however be too generalising in my 
statements. All the priests who have not adopted the modern artificial method of 
Coptic pronunciation utter most of their words as if they were spelt according to the 
Sahidic dialect. It must be remembered also that the Church prouunciation of Coptic 
is the same all over Egypt as I have verified it myself; except in the case of Girga 
where local characteristics of pronunciation are alluded to (see below). In Alexandria 
the pronunciation is ceitainly contaminated with modern innovations. It is only in 
Upper Egypt and some places of Lower Egypt where old priests are still officiating 
that one hears the Church pronunciation in its purest form. It was the Patriarch, the 
Bishop of Fayyum and the late Bishop of Kharttim, who dictated to me the pro- 
nunciation of the Lord’s Prayer appended at the end of this article. Each one of 
them dictated it separately and by comparison I found the three versions absolutely 
the same. 
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The following is a table showing the names and values of the Coptic alphabet 
according to Church pronunciation. 





aw Alpha s 
B Cida > 9 
Y Ghamma o & 
a Dalda 3 
€ Bis us} 
c So-ou 
3 Zita j 
H Hida 
® — Tida & 
I Idda iS 
Kj Kabba 3 
xX Lola J 
Il Miy A, 
H ! Niy rs) 
Z  ° Esi US 
oO Ow 3 
I Biy _ 
P Ro ) 
Cc Sima uw 
T Dau 3 
t Hey 
Bg _ biy, Fiy 4. 2 
x Chiy 3, 9 
| 
iy Ehsy eo 
mW 3 
uj Shay we 
| Faiy us 
b Khai & 
3 Hory rs 
x Ganga c 
6o Chima wi 
Tr ' Dy 


| 
1 


-d- short as in English aia; @ long in English Pivther. 

-v-; when final=/. 

Before a, 0, w= &3 otherwise hard g. 

English -d-. 

Pronounced exactly as & above. 

Only in numerals. 

< in the English word zeal. 

Generally pronounced as ij or the sound of English ee in geen; occasionally 
as long @ as nm English (bath). -_ 

= ¢ invariably. 

Zin the English word pick, or the sound of ee in gyeen. 

Envlish 2. - 


ho aE 
” ute 
” a. 
oaks, 


o in the English word aot; or ¢ in the English word poge. 
English 0. 


” Y 
. in the English word sua. 
a 


7 as in Enylish pick, or 9= English ow in how ey. way is pronounced ndu; 
atMacy=aumasf; but orumoc=Jimnoc. 

=; occasionally ph as in Philip. 

in all Coptie words=ch in English eho’r; in Greek words=e/ in Scotch 
lovh= gm» before a, 0, ©, &S. Kopoc, Kapre, but=ch as in Enylish 
chi before €, H, 5, and v, eg. Kepe, Keporhmar 

=hys, 

asin the English word bone. 

=sh in the English sheep. 

=f 

Arabic & sh guttural. 

Aan English here. 

Soft as in English George; hard as in English good. 

Ch in English word chair. 

=di. 





L . ables ; 
Note-—The accent ‘) which is placed on consonants and sometimes on vowels represents always the 


A a 5 os . x ~ x ‘ ‘ 
sound ¢ in the English word ebony. Thus the definite articles nm, , 7, nm, @ are always pronounced 
web., -et-, ete.; also in regular words whether Coptic or Greek. Thus all such words as voor 
,, 2 


x iy Na No oo a ¢ ’ : 
TUIpWoas, iwyau, wWAnn, KARpoc, are pronvunced efeshim?, evriun, ebdins, eblin, eklirus, ete. 
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A, €. Generally speaking there is no difference in the Church pronunciation of 
these two letters. The interchange between these two letters is common in the different 
dialects of Coptic. The word epox is pronounced as if it were written apor and so 
forth wherever the letters appear. There is no difference also between « and s, but in 
some words even # is pronounced as if it were a, e.g. 1ebaovs is always pronounced nifdwi. 

The combinations ov, wos, Horr, av, es, as With the first two combiuations the 


accent is usually employed and their pronunciation resembles exactly the Arabic 3, 
ie. with the letter 5 doubled ; thus twor is pronounced pl—ebdi the syllable sovs is 
always uttered dwi— gs; av, ex are pronounced dv and as is 4 y—l. 

The letter B may have been pronounced in ancient times, particularly in the 
Northern Dialects, as the English v. The ancient Egyptian letter J which must have 


been the original of the letter & in value dues not appear to have been pronounced 
like v, In names of Roman emperors, where the letter v figured, it was always trans- 


literated by the letters $). iS The Church pronounces it to-day invariably as i 


when it figures in the beginning or middle of words; but it is pronounced as b when 
it is final. Thus ¢hort=di1, when =niwin; but eeorvah=utddb, ovnih=ividb, This 
rule is quite invariable. 

The letter Y only figures in Greek words and occasionally in some Sahidie words 
where it may represent either x or the sound g as in English gun. 

The modern Church pronounces it exactly like the Arabic % before the letters a, 
w, o, and consonants. In words where it is followed by e, #, ors, it takes the sound 


of hard g as in gun. Thus they say Yeopcsoc = Guwargios, but rawma = dab taghmu. 
When it is followed by auother « it is pronounced as in Greek =n. Thus 
atcedoc = augelvs. 

A is always pronounced as d. 

3. Very rarely does this letter stand for ¢« in Coptic words such as it does in 
the word angak, © school,” from ¢éw, “to learn,” and even then it is pronounced more 
like an s than z. Ordinarily it only figures in Greek words. 

H. Sometimes pronounced as an a short or long, see above. Ordinarily as an 4, 
in English ¢ép or ? long as in Italian uwita. 

®. The modern Church pronunciation is invariably Jike the English letter ¢. In 
certain words it appeared to be the representative of two letters tg, pronounced as th 
in the English word through, e.g. ewe Bohairic for tew'tc in Sahidic. 

Sometimes it stands for a simple +, e.g. Boh. neon, Sah. wik, tron, At any rate 
it is always pronounced as ¢ in the Church. 

Ri stands for the simple letter A. 

AX stands for 1. In Ancient Egyptian apparently the letters / and r interchanged 
frequently. In Fayytmish the letter \ stands for p so often that it becomes one of 
the characteristics of the dialect. 

fl, H stand for the simple sounds of m, x. 

&%, a compound of « and c, is always pronounced as such. 

O is pronvuuced like the English v in pope or o in not. 
II is now pronounced as b. It interchanges with ®, but the latter then is also 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. i. 3 
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pronounced as b. Thus we have gas and mas, which are both pronounced bdy, just as 
we have tas and ear which are both pronounced téy. 

P. See under X. 

C represents the sound of s as in English sister. 

T is always given the value of d. Thus tovho =dilo, tus = dimi, Tassay = Damiddi. 
In certain words, however, for which the reason cannot be given, it is pronvunced 
as English ¢, as in fitox=enték (unless because the letter stands here for @), 
c1wort = sidiit, ete. 

In modern colloquial Arabic the letter d is always pronounced like ¢ at Manstirah 
and in almost all the towns on the eastern branch of the Delta, up to Damietta. In 
Upper Egypt, however, especially round about Akhmim and Girgah, the sound d often 
stands fur g. The people there say ‘Dordy’ for Giorgy, and ‘Damian’ for Gamian, and 
‘Dirdis’ for Girgis. This however does not mean that they cannot pronounce the 
letter g when it occurs in words; but to some people it is sometimes very difficult to 
pronounce the hard g. Priests of these localities often say ‘Dawardios’ for Gawargios 
and the name Daward is very common amongst them. 

¥. In Coptic words it stands for the sound of uw in the English word mule. It 
is never, however, pronounced as v aspirated in combinations as av, ew, etc. They are 
always pronounced dz. In words as gxos Boh. and genx Sah. both are pronounced as 
the English word how. 

#. This letter is pronounced in the Church (1) as &; they say dar =ddy, 
moos = embod. (2) as an ordinary f, as in @®rAonatup = Filopatir. This happens in 
proper names. It is never pronounced as the English v. 

xX. This letter occurs sometimes in Coptic words when it stands for x, the 
second personal pronoun affixed to verbs of the present tense, indicative moud, eg. 
Semabor=ehnutl ; SXoropn =ekivrb. Sometimes it stands for ¢ as in 9¢wpeu for 
ewpeam, Here too it is pronounced as x. Otherwise it has two values in Greek words, 
(1) English ch in chuir, as in xepe=cheré, before ¢, 5, n; or ch= Arabic &, as in 
NOPCe = Lg; NOAOTION = oemaloce 5 APIO = Igy, betore 0, a, w. 

# is pronounced as bs. 

W. There is uot much ditference between it and o except in certain positions, 
when w always receives the tonic accent in words. 

UJ. This is always pronounced as sh in the English word sheep. 

b = Arabic each in the Scotch word loch. 

7, 

&, as the English A in here, 

X. This letter is variably pronounced in the Churches of Upper Egypt as soft g 
in George. In the Churches of the North it has the softened sound of g only before 
the vowels x, s, when pronounced as 7 in Italian. It follows that because the letters e and # 
usually are pronounced as a, it retains the hard value before them, eg. NewHy = pega 
and se=ga (bard); but ascasc = jismis (soft) and x1=j? (soft). See also under YT, 

6. This is always pronounced as ch in English chair, Mistakenly it is pronounced 
as sh in English she. 

Tdi. 

Now for the pronunciation of words as a whole. In Coptic as in other languages 
the exact pronunciation depends on the different situation of the tonic accent on the 
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different syllables of the word and the exact quantity one would give to the vowels. 
Fortunately Egyptians in adopting the Greek characters to write their language with, 
in the formation of Coptic, did not copy their old mode of not writing the vowels but 
have written each word completely and thus Coptic has come to be read and pronounced 
exactly as it is written. Of the exact position of the accent on the different syllables 
of a word nothing but hearing avails, and in this I may seem rather absurd, for the 
Coptic language bas ceased to be spoken: but in my opinion it has never done so. 
Its unbroken use in the Church has undoubtedly preserved its pronunciation, for it 
has been thus handed down from one generation of priests to another until our days; 
and in my own belief a priest who has learned to pronounce this language from his 
predecessor without the use of the modern sophisticated rules of pronunciation exhibited 
by Coptic authors in their writings does inherently pronounce it more rightly than 
any other man. 

I append here the Lord’s Prayer with a full transliteration according to the 
indigenous priest’s pronunciation. Before doing so, I should like to draw the attention 
of the reader to the short but succinct rules given by Mallon in his Grammaire Copte 
on p. 10 et seg. 


Apiten teaitgya  haoc Sen ovuensaot awe : Tensor erden snsbnovi 
Aridan enemebsha engos yan fishabehmot ga : Banidt adyan  nifati 
MapeqTovho ite MeKpan Mapech itaxe TeRMETOTPO MeTeEgMan Mapeguswons debpat 
marafdtto enga bakran marast enga dakmadfro badahnak marafshdbi emebradi 
Sen Fe mem orsen TtRagr memwm ttre pach mag man Mhoor ovag o¢a 
. : i ; ; 
xan etba nam higan ebkahi bandik enda rasdi maif nan embot iddh_ ka 
. cy \ x Na X x x 
mHeTeport man €hodt bpd own ittengew ehorA hunnetTovon tran epwos OT09. 
niadarén nan Atl emebradi hén endankd afl enniaddon endan Ard tdh 
Amepentent tSovn ENIPACMOC ardrAa MAOMEN Ehor oa TMIMETOWOT Sen AxXC 
embarendan aytin abirasmés alla nahman Aal ha _ bibathda yan __ biyristos 
me omenge, Aaa. 
{sts banchois. Amin. 
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EDWARD AYRTON 


The Fund owes more than a simple biographical notice to the memory of Edward 
Russell Ayrton. He was one of the most energetic and successful excavators we have 
ever had, and was, moreover, a inan of strong character and sterling worth. Inde- 
pendent in spuit, suffering no unmerited slight, yet he was absolutely modest aud with 
regard to his knowledge was far too retiring. His friends had often difficulty in getting him 
to assert himself as he should in scientitic matters, but on the other hand anybody who 
was rash enough to attempt to “boss” him unduly soon found out his mistake, whatever 
his seniority or importance might be. Ayrton was emphatically a just man: he claimed 
less for himself than he deserved, but he would allow no one to claim more than he 
deserved to the detrimeut of himself or another, He was a hater of all forms of 
humbug and pretence; he had a very short way with fools, and those persons, of 
whom one meets many in dealing with Egyptian matters, who prefer picturesque 
Hummery to simple fact, met with little sympathy from him. His stark simplicity 
and singleness of mind—there was no urriére-pensée in Ayrton—won him the respect 
and thorough liking of his men, As they say in their ungrammatical speech, kilm wdhid, 
“one word” he had, and he was a rdgil gumit,a “strong man,” tolerating no nonsense, 
aman such as the Egyptians, used to rule and direction by a superior mind, alone 
understand. Bunt he did nut stand aloof in the demigod manner that some of us appear 
to think necessary in dealing with the Oriental. That may be, or may have been, the 
tradition in India, but in Egypt it is otherwise. The fact of the large European population 
of the country divests the Englishman of his peculiar Indian aura of sanctity, and he 
is regarded with respect only on account of his personal qualities, not because he is an 
Englishinan. The Egyptian has a great capacity for admiration of and liking for his 
masters, if they are sympathetic; and if one is too stand-offish with him, one loses his 
sympathy, and thongh he will do what he is told, he does it sullevly aud without heart. 
Nowhere, however, more than in Egypt does familiarity breed contempt; and Ayrton’s 
way with his men always struck one as a very good example of how to do it, neither 
aping the pasha (which merely provokes ridicule and Honicric laughter in the men’s 
cainp) nor playing the hail-fellow-well-met “sidi” (which leads eventually to insult and 
general difficulties). He was sympathetic: he could exchange jests with a fellih to 
the delight of a crowd. But he was also a disciplinarian: known as one-who-intended- 
to-be-obeyed. And so he lost no dignity. In short, he was a good otticer, liked by his men, 

You will not find a single Kurnawi or Kufti who has not a good memory of him. 
The Chinese yak’s tail neshdsha that he used is always remembered. His dogs 
especially amused the men. The fellah does nut admire dogs, 


| He regards them as a 
kind of vermin that is useful for the defence cf property, if he regards them at all 
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But usually,—well, they are just Avddb, that is all. They exist; let them exist; God 
made them. The Kurdn furbids unkindness to them, as to all animals, but the 
European idea of the “friend of man” is quite unknown. The Englishman suffers 
somewhat in Muslim estimation by his familiarity with an unclean animal. But the 
Englishman's doy in Eyypt is usually of British blood, even if this is thinned and 
deteriorated by birth and upbringing in alien Egypt. Ayrton’s dogs were Egyptian, 
aud that he should be friendly with them, with village dogs, was indeed peculiar and 
distinctly amusing. The Egyptian kelb beled’ is an unlovely creature, as devoid of 
manners as his masters; but Ayrton managed to educate from puppyhood two of the 
best-looking animals he could find into fair imitations of well-bred beasts, and they 
repaid him with an atfection which must have been regarded as highly unorthodox by 
the other dogs of Thebes! He hardly succeeded in making them follow him in his 
walks abroad, for the Egyptian dog is as home-loving an animal as the British cat: 
but they were weleome companions in what must, after all, have often seemed a very 
solitary life amid the desert cliffs of Biban el-Multk. 

Ayrton was a great walker, but at Thebes rarely walked when necessary dignity 
as an employer of labour (sdhib esh-shughl) demanded that he should ride. This is a 
point sometimes forgotten by the excavator, who allows himself to be regarded as a 
rdgil meskin (with much loss of prestige, naturally) if he refuses to waste, as he wrongly 
thinks, a few piastres on a donkey. On the desert, however, or in out of the way 
places, where no one sees that matters, it is a delight to walk in the pure air of 
Egypt. The fellah will walk for miles and days. But only because he is poor, not for 
pleasure. That he leaves to the queer Englishman: it is his custom: God made him 
so, as he made him to like dogs. 

If Ayrton had ever attained the dignity of a niche in Who's who (and we do 
not doubt that he would speedily have done so), one among his recreations would 
have been chronicled: fencing. He was fond of the foils, and was happy when he 
could get somebody to take them up with him. The stick-fencing or staff-play of 
the fellahin interested him a good deal. 

And if death had not taken him when it did, we can be sure that, if he could 
have obtained leave, he would by this time have been at the Front. <A better officer 
soldiers could hardly have had. 

Ayrton was connected with the East from his earliest years. His father, William 
Scrope Ayrton, of the China Consular Service, was consul at Wénchow when “Ted” 
was born, on December 17, 1882, at Wuhu. His mother, Ellen Louisa, was second 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas McClatchie, Canon of the Hong-Kong and Shanghai 
cathedrals. The boy came back to England, and was sent to St Paul’s Schou], where 
he did well. Jt will always be a matter for regret to his friends, as it was to 
himself, that Ayrton was not an University man. His later residence at Oxford when 
preparing for his work in Ceylon showed him what he had missed. However, 
it was not to be, and when schooling was over he returned to the East, though not 
so far east. In 1902 he first went to work with Prof. Petrie for the Fund at Abydos, 
and continued with him for two seasons. The semi-independent exploration with which 
he was entrusted at the Shtinet ez-Zebib (published in Abydos, m1) first showed what 
he could do, and he also worked near Gurob in Middle Egypt, on some subsidiary 
work, in collaboration with a most congenial companion, Mr W. L. S. Loat. We were 
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very glad when this effective combination could be used again later on. In 1904-5 
Ayrton was transferred to the other work of the Fund, that of Naville and Hall 
at Deir el-Bahari, while Petrie was at work at Sinai. Though only at Deir el-Bahari 
for a single season, Ayrton made his mark there, and later on never lost the interest 
in it which his proximity at the Biban el-Mulik enabled him to keep up. His 
training under Petrie was of very great use in the excavation and recording of the 
graves that were met with, and in the volume Deir el-Bahari, XIth Dynasty, 1, he 
wrote the account of the fine tombs of the priestesses who were buried in Neb- 
hepetra’s temple. The sarcophagus of Kauit, which was found in one of them, is 
one of the chief treasures of the Cairo Museum. One of the finds that most 
interested Ayrton was that of the very interesting little model coffins that were dis- 
covered in these tombs, with waxen miniatures of the mummy inside, each duly 


inscribed with | \ aq prayers for the dead priestess to whom it belonged. His 
a 


drawing of two of these models is to be found on Plate xi of Deir el-Bahari, XIth 
Dynasty, 1. Altogether, he found these tombs of very great interest. It seems prob- 
able enough that, as he thought, the priestesses, who were all young, were all killed 
at one time to accompany the king to the next world. The appearance of one of the 
mummies entirely bore out his contention: it looked as if the woman had been 
strangled. This mummy is, I believe, at Cairo. That of the priestess Kemsit, who 
was always depicted as black in the frescoes of her tomb (Deir el-Bahari, XIth 
Dynasty, ut, pli. i, 11), and on the fragments of her sarcophagus (¢bid 1, pll. xxii, xxiii), 
is in the British Museum. She certainly looks like a negress. 

The actual sarcophagi of the priestesses, of which the small wooden coffins were 
intended to be counterparts, were raised under Ayrton’s superintendence from the 
tombs (arch. Report, 1904-5, Fig. 10, p. 9). He devised, too, the wooden shoots which 
we afterwards re-used to facilitate the removal of débris from the upper platform of 
the temple (Deir el-Buhari, XIth Dynasty, U1, pl. xxxv, 1). His practical bent was of 
the greatest use. He had his ideas, and he carried them out excellently: as a 
coadjutor aud companion, none could have been better, 

Unluckily, he left us in 1905 to work for Mr Theodore Davis in the Bibén el- 
Multk. He bettered himself in the world, so far as pay went, no doubt. He had 
also very interesting work to do. Mr Davis and he found several more of the missing 
royal tombs; those of Siptah, Horemheb, Tutankhamen, and Queen Teie, in which last 
what is probably the body of Akhenaten was found. Ayrton published accounts of 
these discoveries in the Proceedings uf the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1906 (xxviit), 
pp. 185-186; 1907 (xxIx), pp. 85-86 and 277-281, with photographs of the Teie finds; 
and 1908 (XXX), pp. 116-117 (jewellery of Tausert). 

He also assisted his chief in the preparation of the elaborate monographs (to which 
Sir Gaston Maspero has contributed such interesting essays on the lives of the monarchs 
concerned), which were produced at Mr Davis’s cost for the Service des Antiqutés, For 
the last volume, that on the tomb of Tutankhamen (Touatankhamanou), Ayrton had 
prepared a very claborate report, which very regrettably does not appear in it, having 
to be omitted owing to want of space. Mr Davis, however, expressly wished Ayrton to 
produce it elsewhere, and it is to be hoped that it may be found among his papers, and 
be given to the world. We must not lose important material like this, if it can be avoided. 
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In 1908 the collaboration with Mr Davis was severed, and Ayrton returned to 
the Fund, being welcomed, naturally, with open arms. But his second work for us 
lasted but a single season, that of 1908-9, when he and Loat excavated important 
tombs of the Sixth Dynasty at Abydos (as yet unpublished), and the prehistoric 
cemetery at el-Mahasna. The Mahasna work was really an afterthought, and a most 
successful one; the results were extremely good, and their publication, owing to the 
unusual excellence of the collotype plates, was one of the best-looking books we have 
yet produced. The Mahasna camp was one of the most exposed and comfortless 
that can be imagined. The shelter of the house at Abydus had to be abandoned, and 
camp pitched in the midst of the flat desert, foursquare to all the winds that blow in 
Egypt. However, the diggers had to live on the spot, if the cemetery was to be 
rescued from the plunderers who had already attacked it, and the knowledge of its 
secrets preserved for science. Later on, with Prof. Naville, the first sod was turned 
of the new work at Umm el-Ga‘ab, and the strange rows of pots found, which were 
at first taken for the borders of some kind of sacred road leading to the early royal 
tombs (Arch. Report, 1908-9, p. 1). 

Again unluckily, Ayrton did not proceed with his collaboration with M. Naville 
as his assistant in this work. He was offered, and felt it his duty to accept, a nomi- 
nation to the Archaeological Survey of India, which would mean his eventual succession 
to the directorship of archaeology in Ceylon, then held by Mr Bell. First of all, 
however, he had to reside for a year at Oxford, to study Indian languages. That 
test passed with great credit, he went to India in Oct. 1911 and for several months 
travelled there, studying archaeological sites. Then he passed on to Ceylon, where, 
after a period of collaboration with Mr Bell, he finally took over the direction of 
archaeology in the island. His work was primarily the exploration and conservation 
of the ruins of Anuradhapura. We knew that he was deeply interested in his charge, 
and that he would do his work well. He always looked forward to flying visits to Egypt 
in his periods of leave, and should he at any time have left Ceylon he would certainly 
have returned to his first love. But he was not fated to be seen in Egypt again. 
Death met him in Ceylon in the spring of the present year, at the early age of 31. 
Of the circumstances we know little except that he was drowned in a lagoon when 
on a shooting expedition with a companion. Both bodies were found. 

So ended a most promising life. Characteristic of Ayrton’s modesty was the fact 
that when he died nobody in Ceylon seemed to know anything much about his 
Egyptian record, except that he had worked with Prof. Petrie. He never blew his own 
trumpet. The first notice of his death published in England dated him merely from 
his arrival in India, as if he had been any ordinary competition-wallah. 

However, the Egypt Exploration Fund knows better. As a matter of fact, 
not ouly had he shewn himself in Egypt to be a most competent excavator and 
archaeologist, but also, though he had not yet at the time of his death published 
any exclusively philological work, he had in his spare time carefully studied the 
hieroglyphs, and could read them well. And though the duty of studying Indian and 
Sinhalese languages called him away, yet he had no intention of dropping Egyptian. 

One of his friends thinks that subscribers to the Journal will perhaps like to read 
this small appreciation of him. He was a man who inspired respect as well as liking. 


H. H. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 1913-14: CHRISTIAN EGYPT 


1. Bibhieuh—Two leaves of Saidie Genesis xl and xli are published? from the Cairo 
Musetaa by HE Mester, of which xl, tO—19 and xli, 46—52 are new. The form baak 
for maab (thirty) is curious, 

Cre, reviewing Sehleifer'’s last collection of Satidie O.T. texts Cv. last Report, 47), 
remarks that the Ezekiel fragments have some interest for purposes of textnal criticism 
and proposes an emendation im Sereniah vx, 10. 

Preparatory to the publication of the Morgan Sat Zsa/oh, HEBBELYNCK edits? from 
other fraginentary MSS those parts of the book which have not yet been printed: most 
areat Paris, sou in the Jast frase, Porch, orientale at Cairo and the British Museum, 

Wisdom \saris translated with notes from the Saidie text in Lavarde’s clegyptiaca 
by GOD. Beekie The dacunae might be completed and some diftientt points cleared up 
by the tse of Thompson's test Gn Report, 1908 00, 54). 

T should prestonsty have notieed a review® of the British) Musenin Biblical Texts 
tr Report, PLE 12. S56 by Waesseny An important series af eorreetions and notes are 
new supphed? by vow Lawn Ve. b35 ot his Moseedlen, 

Acbriefo nena by Botssiret Horners Sardic Gospels comments ou the wonderfully 
complete resdtt to whieh the editor has atrarmed by collecting the stuall fragments of MSS 
inal} the dibratis ot the emalised world 

The Vienna parchment MS oof the Se. bets is published’ at length by WEssELY: 
ocentains tregments of ad chapters between aoamd avsi Thoueh not so early as the 
Buicish Virenta codex lately published by Badse on, Pe pert, WYTE-12. 56) it cnt seme 
tapettanee palo siephiraliy aud orthearaphieally, as well as for the critiemm of the 
testoand avery tall mtrednerton deals exhaustively with spelling, diacritieal marks and 
punettation 

The Fayerme frurmenuts of the bets pres toushy published by Gaselee (r Repurt, 
1909 TO) 38) are deeedited by Lrroni and Coppreters, 

7 Anas a . Hees bilmenal Grasea-Captie Gospel hauments it, Report, W11-12, 
SHois citer by S Corowke, whe pays espeetabattention te their be aring on the twe endings 
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of St Mark. I may also refer to a note? by PH. MEYER on the same subject and the 
Pierpont-Morgan Avutameros. 

Nat gives a note? of the existing remains of an Egyptian polyglot (Ethiopie, Syriac, 
Bohairie, Arabic, Armenian) dating from or just before the 14th century. As well as the 
complete volumes at Milan (Acts and Epistles), and Rome (Psalter), there is a leat con- 
taining John i, 81—45 in the British Museum. 

The new volume? of Oxyrhynehus Papyri (un the title-page of which it is pleasant 
ayain to see the name of GRENFELL as well as that of Htnr) contains Greek fragments 
of Leviticus xvi, 33, 34 (1225), Psalms vii, 9—12 | vill, 2.3 (1226) “interesting as providing 
early attestation of oue or two readings which have hitherto rested on inferior authority,” 
Mutthew xu, 25, 26, 31—33 (1227) containing “at least one unrecorded variant,” Juhi xv, 
25—27, xvi, 21—351 (1228S) va good and interesting text,” Jiames i, 10-18 (1229), and 
Revelation v, 5—S, vi, 5—S (1230), shewing “so far as it yoes,a tendency to agree with 
the text of the Codex Sinaiticus.” 

DEINSMANN has a few votes? on the Biblical passages in Hunt’s publication of the 
Rylands papyerr (7 Report, 1911-12, 57). 

Both ina highly eritical review? of von Soden’s text and in a large and 
exhaustive work” on Band NS, H.C. Hoskier puts forward his views with Vigour as 
to the importance of the Kyyptian versions in their influence on the Greek MSS, 

2. bpoeryphal,  CGrostie.—GREBAU ER zenetally praises? Haase’s survey of the 
(iospel-Apoorsypha in Ortental languages Cr last Report, 49), but remarks that great 
compression in deseription has occasionally led to obseurity. Morrare remarks: that 
the work is a sensible protest against some wild) theories current, such as those of 
Conrady: and that we are stil hampered by lack of critical editions of the texts. 
Anoattiele’ by Lo SrA. WELLES gives a convenient stuvey of the whole literature. for 
the Enehsh reader, 

Tyo, 13 of his Wiseedlen, vox Lem publishes” a longish fragment of a text 
that scems something between an apoeryphal life of the Blessed Virgin and Tivnins 
connected with her and with the Passion. Smaller fragments of at oceur amonce the 
Ainherst-Morgan papyri published by Crim, and ven Lemme is able with the help of 
his text te emend these and to restore thei due order, 

Vora s lets of Paul Cr last Report, SV) ws reviewed” by FEavtox, who accords 
iogeneral praise, while differing from Vooon one or two points, sueh as the question 
Whether the author aitended his work to be taken as a remanee or as serious history, 
A favonrable review? by PL ope Laprronne dwelly ato some length on) the supposed 
correspoudence with Seneca, If we bewin to find in the datter some famt traces of 
the atmosphere in whieh Christianity was soon to flourish. is at that Stoieism had 
possibly borrowed to some shehr extent from Judaism 7 
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A second Greek Apocryphal Apocalypse of John is published? by Nav. It does 
not seem to be related to that in the British Museum Coptie Apocrypha. 

In a long and most careful review? of the British Museum Coptic Apocrypha 
(v. last Report, 50) Crem devotes most attention to the life of Pisentius, and is able 
to add a good deal to the understanding of the Coptic text by his use of the Arabic 
lite in Paris MSS. He appends a valuable list of words, taken from the whole 
volume, of lexicographical interest, with comments and parallels. Ranirs* would 
preter the British Museum to issue all these texts in facsimile, like the Gospel of 
Burtholumew, aud uvt to trouble about having them edited and translated as things 
at present stand. A review* by P. P[EETERs] describes the contents of the volume, 
and shews (among other notes) that the influence of St Michael on the rising of the 
Nile and other indications in the Mysteries of St John do not necessarily make an 
Egyptian origin for the Apocryphon certain. MASPERO suggests? that some further 
parallels from ancient Egyptian Religion might have been quoted, and comments 
briefly on the difference between the Sa‘ and Boh. lives of Piseutius. 

GREBAUT's publication of the Ethiopie Qulementos, which has been published in 
instalments in the Revue de (Orient Chretien (v. last Repurt, 50) now appears® in volume 
form. 

A review? of de Faye’s work on Gnosticism (v. last Report, 52) by BatirFoL 
remarks on its importance as a reaction against Bousset’s views, but sees Protestant 
bias in the general treatment of the subject. PUECH* is more favourable: and in the 
course of some general remarks states well the strong aud weak points (the latter 
predominating) of gnosticism as compared with those of orthodoxy. He thinks that 
de Faye has made good use of his very ditheult: material. 

Attention is called" by T. 8. Lea to the mathematics (four-dimensional geometry) 
of the Bruee Papyrus, He observes that most of the numbers of the Gnostic series 
ean be represented in the form (e- 6) (6%), and holds that the figures of the text 
may usually be explained by the geometrical constrictions of such numbers. 

In an analysis of the Corpus ot Hermetic writings (the Polmundres and others) 
J. M. Crerp thinks’ that Egyptian origins have been somewhat over-estimated, and 
that some of them oat any rate care Tuttle more than popularized Greek metaphysics, 
coloured by astrology.” 

3 Liturmedt Schermann’s general work on Eeyvptian liturgies ( last Report, 52) 
moteviewed | by Hirer, who will not commit himself definitely to Schermann’s three 
stages: (a) tune of Clement, Origen, the Dei-Balyzeh fracinents ete; (b) 4th to 6th 
centunes, Syrian intlience. ce) the formation of the liturgies as we now have them. 
A Jong review ? by Botsset contains a rather claborate suygestion as to the composition 
of the Egyptian Liturgy in early days, 
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The second half! of the Cairo Synacarium (v. last Report, 53, 69) is new to hand, 
completing the year, edited by the Hegoumenos PHILoTHEOS Macarius and the Priest 
MicuarL Macarius. At the end of the second six months is a useful alphabetical 
index of all the saints commemorated. 

The recensions of the Synaxarium, other than the Jacobite, have hitherto met with 
complete neglect. I. KRACHKOVSKY gives some account? of a Melchite version in a 
manuscript at the monastery of St Catharine on Mount Sinai, of which there are now 
photographs in the Academy’s Asiatic Museum in Petrograd, paying especial attention 
to a preface, called the ’"AvroXoyia Evapiorov, which seems regularly to occur with it. 
(The MS was written by a certain Nicholas at Damietta in a.p. 1095.) He most 
ingeniously suggests that Zvaristus is a mistake for Metuphrustes (Gem yge for pmprnypdre), 
and that the writer of the preface is none other than the famous Simeon Metaphrastes, 
a Byzantine hero naturally in honour amoug the Egyptian Melchites. He prints the 
(Arabic) "AvoAoyia with (Russian) translation. 

A résumé of Guidi’s study of the Ethiopic Synucurtum (v. Reports, 1910-11, 53 and 
1911-12, 61) is given® by Nav. 

The months of Nahasé and Paguemén (é7ayouevat)=7 August—12 September 
complete* the first quarter of the Ethiopic Synacurtumn: the text is due to I. Guipt, 
the translation to 8. Gréspautr. The last-named supplies a very full alphabetical index. 
A review® by P. P[EETERS] makes a few suggestions as to some of the rather unfamiliar 
names in it. 

The Menologia of the Coptie Church, now extant only in Arabic, are well worth 
a study as a supplement to the Synacurtum. NAU has printed a good text® resting 
on the collation of several MSS, and his general introductivn, as well as his appendices 
(one a quite romantic story of the adventures of one of the MSS, Barberini 2), are of 
high interest. In a review’, S. Grebacr is able to make use of his knowledge of the 
Ethiopic Syxararia to clear up one or two doubtful names of saints. (GREBAUT alsu 
begins* the publication of a fragment of an Ethiopic Menologion: the present instalment 
contains the saints of the month of Maskaram.) A review® of Nau’s work by Enruarp 
compares the calendar with similar Constantinopolitan lists. P. P[EETERS] makes two 
or three sugyestions" towards the emendation of the text. 

The first volume" of a large and handsome new Theotokiv, printed tor liturgical 
use by CLaupivs Bey Lasin, has arrived from Cairo, Its contents appear on a rapid 
inspection to differ little from his smaller edition of four years ago. 

The Coptic Canticles are the subject of one chapter in MEARNS’ general work? on 
the subject. At any rate in modern Coptic liturgiology the Psalmodia aud the Theotukia 
are sv closely connected—the titles are interchangeable—that the original disposition is 
difficult to unravel. Mearns keeps to the earlier serics found in connexion with the 
Psalter. 


Aitah rs-siidig el~anin fi akhbar elqaddisin, Caro, Tewfig Press, AM. 1629, 
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A handsome liturgical production is an edition’ of the tarahdt (plural of tarh), in 
Coptic and Arabic, for Holy Week, the production of the Hegoumenos PHILOTHEOS 
Macarius and the Mu‘allim Micwarn Girais. Each day and night of the week is 
(ordinarily) divided into five “hours” (Ist, 3rd, 6th, 9th, Lith) with their appropriate 
recitations. 

A few fragments from Bohairic Service-books, none of any great importance, in 
a Cambridge College Library, are described? by GASELEE. 

CHAINE publishes* the text, with translation, of the Ethiopic orders of confirmation, 
marriage, and extreme unction; while EvrinGer does the same? for the Anaphora of 
“ James, the Lord’s Brother” from Paris MS Aeth. 74. 

The Leyden Greek-Arabic book of lessons or Pericopae (v. last Report, 53) is the 
subject of a longer investigation® by BaumsTARK. He compares the lessons with those 
in the regular (e.g. Habashi’s) tables, and thinks that it shews signs of being an early 
redaction with influence from Jerusalem. He hopes that more may be done by further 
comparison when the Pierpont-Morgan Autameros is published. 


4. Church Literuture—A review® signed H. [R.] H[At], of the late P. D. Scott- 
Moncrieti’s Paganism and Christiunity in Egypt (v. last Report, 52) remarks that the most 
valuable part of the book is the array of archaeological evidence for Egyptian monasticism ; 
the study of the literary evidence is less valuable. It also praises his acute and trenchant 
criticisms of Gayet’s results. Burkirr makes some astronomical suggestions’ in S.-M.’s 
account of the Pistis Sophiu. WENDLAND supplies? a few useful bibliographical 
references: W. K. L, CLarke characterizes’ S.-M. as “a writer with a special gift for 
popularizing knowledge.” 

Zimmermann’s account of the references to ancient Egyptian religion in pagan and 
patristic writers is reviewed by RoEDER™ and WIEDEMANN®, 

A general sketch” of the Alexandrian theological school by A. Draconor has been 
translated from Russian into Greek by G. Papamichael. 

Bigg’s well-known book on the Christian Platonists of Alexandria has now appeared 
in a new edition® with good indexes, and a few corrections by F, E. Brightman. 

A, DE Boysson is inclined™ to throw some doubt on the Harnack-Diobouniotis 
Commentary of Origen on the clpoculypse (v. Report, 1911-12, 62). “The work should 
be claimed for O. only with great caution and hesitation, and if it be the work of O, at all, 
est un Origene simplifié, assagi, suns duute, mats apffaibli et énerrvé” may here mention 
KOETSCHAU’s edition” of Origen’s De Principiis, and reviews of it by H. D[ELEHAYE]™, 
who comments on the difficulty of extracting the original from the highly falsitied 
tradition of a translation, and by P. DE LarrioLLe®, who investigates with some care 
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Supplement to the Catalogue of MSS. ut Goucile and Caius College, Cambridge, 1914. 


& Bessarione, xvii, 249, 420; xvii, 12. ! Orins Christiunus, NS iv, 1. 

° Ibid. iv, 39. 8 Journ, Hellen, Stud. xxxiri, 393. 
° Journ, Ey. alre), i, 7d. ~ Theol, Lit. Lett, XXXIX, 73. 

9 Journ. Theol. Stud. xvi, 137. " Oriens Christiunus, N.S. iv, 143. 
NM Nphine, xvin, 162. VEKAA. Bapos, xii, 193. 


Is The Christiun Platonists of Aletndria, Oxford, 1913. 
Reeve Biblique, x, 555. 


8 Origens Werke, v, Leipzig. 1913, 
WW Aval, Boll, yxxin, 70, 


Reeve Critique, 2 May 1914, 337, 
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the sources successfully used by K. to produce his valuable resultant text. An in- 
vestigation? into Origen’s style by Borsr deals chiefly with his homilies on Jeremiah 
and the Commentary on St Jokn. 

St Clement is the subject of two valuable studies by English writers. J. Patrick 
prints? his Croall lectures, and R. B. ToLLinton has produced an extensive and pains- 
taking treatise*, which is particularly valuable as including an account of all the most 
important literature of the subject which has appeared in recent years. A. stylistic 
point (St Clement’s use of the optative) is investigated‘ by J. ScHam, and his work is 
shortly noticed’ by A. H[EISENBERG]. 

Barpy has written a life’ of St Athanasius for general readers, and C. V[An] D[E] 
V[orst] praises’ him for deriving his information from the Saint’s own works, and not 
merely from biographies. 

In LEIPOLDT’s new volumeS of Sinuthian texts there is much of the highest interest. 
The majority of the pieces are letters or sermons on the monastic life and its obligations : 
there follow a treatise which L, has called De discrimine temporum, to which one MS adds 
an Arabic version, here edited by I. Schaefers; the Apoculypse of Shenoute; and the 
Testament of Shenoute. He also adds a passage from a Paris MS about Shenoute and 
Abba Moses. Much of the contents of the volume is quite new; portions have been 
excerpted by Zoega, and some published by Amélineau. The editing appears to be 
uniformly excellent, and M. A. Guidi has again contributed an index of Greek words. 
Some ingenious emendations and completions of lacunae will be found® in No. 137 of 
von Lemm’s Viscellen. ; 

A. GROHMANN completes” his edition of the various versions of the Apocalypse ot 
Shenoute (v. last Report, 56) by the Arabic text (which is in the form of a Sermon by 
St Cyril) with translation, and a translation of the Coptic text in Leipoldt’s volume 
mentioned above. Good indexes complete the whole publication, and a useful list of some 
Arabic ecclesiastical terms. 

Chaine’s contention for a Greek original fur the Apophthegmata Patrum (v. last 
Report, 56) is on the whole supported" by D. E. M. VisMara, who however remarks that 
the arguments are mainly negative or at most cumulative—weak individually but more 
cogent when added together. In no. 140 of his Miscellen vox LEMM corrects” a mis- 
translation by Levy of a sentence in the A pophthegmuta (Zoega 328,). 

A Bohairic homily on penitence, attributed without authority to St Cyril, is published’ 
by CHANE from the Vatican MS 59 ff. $596; it dates from A.D. 918, and any Bohairic as 
early as this is worth printing, and the two miraculous stories, though known from other 
sources, are not without interest. AMELINEAU points out" that the publication is some- 
what disfigured by misprints, and makes sume corrections in translation. P. P[EETERS] 


1 Beitriige zur sprachl.-stil. u. rhet. Wiirdigung des Origenes. Freising, 1913. 
2 Clement of Alerandria, London (?), 1914. 

3 Clement of Alexundria: a Study in Christian Liberalism, London, 1914. 

+ Der Optatirgebrauch bet Klemens v. Alevandrien, Paderborn, 1913. 


5 Byz. Zeitschr. xxii, 563. 8 Suiat Athunase, Paris, 1914. 

7 Anal. Boll. xxxiii, 342. > Corp. Script. Christ. Or. u. v, 4, 1913, 
® Petrograd dcad. Bull. 1914, 534. W ZDMG, \xviii, 1. 

U DPidaskaleion ii, 531, 2 Petrograd dead. Bull. 1914, 540. 
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examines! the several appearances of the story of the cross that bled when wounded by the 
Jew. I have not vet seen what I am told is an elaborate monograph? on St Cyril by 
LIaTSHENKO. P. CoMNENUS treats? of the type or symbol of the scape-goat in St Cyril's 
writings. 

Speaking last year of the * Memoirs” of Dioscorus (v. last Report, 57) voN LEMM 
mentioned a leaf among the Rainer MSS at Vienna. He now publishes‘ and translates 
this, with notes, after a copy sent him by Wessely. 

Patristic quotations in an apologetical work of Timothy Aelurus, probably written 
after his exile to Gangra in 460, and now only extant in Armenian, are examined’ by 
F. C. ConyBeare. He shews that there is thus preserved a certain amount of patristic 
matter otherwise lost to us. One of these citations, from Dionysius of Alexandria, is com- 
pared® by Nat with a passage in the Didascalia, shewing that the latter was probably 
alléguée comme un écrit upostolique pur des évéques syriens du commencement du troisiéme 
stecle. 

The Saidic text of the first homily of Severus of Antioch after his consecration is now 
published? with translatiun by PoRcHER (v. Report, 1906-07, 70) trom Paris MS Copte 
131, ff 68—73. 

Referring to the Bohairic “letter from Severus of Antioch to the deaconess Anastasia” 
published by Chaine (v. last Report, 57) MERCATI points out® that it exists (in a modified 
form) in Greek in various Cutenae. He thinks that only a part of it can be ascribed to 
Severus, and much of that is a plagiarisin from St Gregory of Nyssa. 

AY PERIER begins to publish® with translation the Arabic text (which appears 
to be derived from a Coptic original) of a letter of Pisentius, Bishop of Qeft, to 
the faithful of his diocese. It was presumably composed after the Saracen invasion 
of Egypt: but it professes to be a prophecy, not a history, of the coming of the 
Arabs. 

L. CANTARELLI completes” his list of the Prefects of Egypt by the names, with 
an account of each, from the time of Theodosius I (A.D. 395) to the Saracen 
conquest. His remarks on those towards the end of the list, whose history is 
doubtful aud controversial, are clear-headed and interesting. The relations between 
the Empire and Egypt under the Saracen dominion, as recuided by Arabic chroniclers, 
are the subject of a study" by E W. Brooks; particularly the invasion of Egypt by 
the Imperial fleet. 

1 should have mentioned last year Seybold’s edition” of the Patriarchal History 
of Severus ibn el-Mugaffa‘, edited from the oldest kuown MS (a.b. 1266) in the 
Hamburg Library, aud reviews by GRAF? and DUENSING', 

Among the historical MSS belonging to the Bibliotheque Orientale of the University 
of Beyrout CHEIKHO desciibes” several of Egyptian interest, such as MSS of the History 


lL Ayal, Boll, xxsii, 343. 2 Se. Kirill archiepiskop Alerandrysky, Wieff, 1913. 

3 ExkA. ®apos, Xil, 342. + Petrograd wfeud. Bull, 1914, 485. 

5 Journ, Theol. Stud, xv, 432. ® Revue Biblique, xi, 423. 

7 Rev. Or. Chret. xix, 69, 135, » Oriens Christivaus, NS. iv, 59. 

9 Rev. Or. Chret. xix, 79. © Memorie dellu R. Acad. dei Lince’, Rome, v, Xlv, Ta. 


N Byz. Zeitsche, xxii, 381. 

M flecaudrimache Patriorcheageschivhte (Hamburg Library Publications ii, 1912. 
3 Deutsche Lit. Zeit, xxxiv, 2651. NW OTheol, Lit, Zeit. xxxviii, 714. 

1 Mélunges de la fue. Or. de Beyrouth, vi, 213. 
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of Eutychius, and continuations of it, of Agapius, of the Patriarchal History of Severus, 
and of other less important chronicles. 
Francon continues! his French translation of the Ethiopic Didascalia. 


5. History, Legends, etc—PAPADOPOULOS discusses? the extent to which Egyptian 
monasticism may have originally been more or less consciously founded on the model 
of the xdroyot of the Serapeum at Memphis. 

Mortification by means of a plunge into a cold bath was much less common 
among the Egyptian ascetics, L. GouGAuD tells* us, than among their contemporaries 
in the West. 

WiLMART calls‘ attention to an early Latin translation of the Greek life of 
St Anthony, and publishes two chapters of it. He thinks it may have been made 
at Rome, very soon after the compvsition of the original (c. a.D. 365). 

A very important contribution to the history of the Church of Egypt has appeared 
in P. VAN CAUWENBERGH's survey? of Egyptian monasticism between 451 and 641. He 
deals first with the literary sources, from the works of Besa to the Patriarchal History 
of Severus of Ashmounain, and acutely discusses the amount of fact in the various 
intermediate lives and histories (e.g. Daniel of Scete, Pisentius, Samuel of Qalamoun). 
He then takes the monasteries in order, from the Ennaton outside Alexandria to 
the monks of the Thebaid, and gives the story of each in this flourishing period 
of Egyptian Christianity. Van C. has worked much at MS sources, Coptic and 
Arabic, and no future ecclesiastical historian of Egypt will be able to neglect the 
very copious material now made accessible in the course of this admirable survey. 

Yet another volume® of British Museum Sa‘idic texts has appeared, edited by 
WaLiis Bupce. It contaius the Martyrdom of St Victor and the Encomium of 
Celestinus upon him (of these we may hope to hear more from von Lemm); the 
lives of Eustathius Placidus and Theopiste, and of Apa Cyius; the Encomium of 
Flavianus on Demetrius of Alexandria; two ascetic works by Apa Ephraim; the lives 
of John the Calybite and of Onuphrius; and a cnrious discourse on Abbaton, the 
Angel of death, by Timothy, Patriarch of Alexandria. Translations are provided and 
short Introductions, but no attempt has been made to find the Greek or other originals 
where these exist. A review’ by GASELEE, makes some corrections in the text from 
the facsimiles at the end of the volume, and suggests some changes in translation. 

The cult of SS. Cyrus and John at Abukir (cf Report, 1910-11, 68) is the 
subject of a general investigation’ by WIEDEMANN. He thinks that the Story of 
Abu-Sir aud Abu-Kir in the Arabian Nights (Burton, Vight 930) may ultimately be 
traceable to a reminiscence of the legends of these saints. 

R. MiepeMA, writing a general dissertation’ on St Menas, has not seen Griflith’s 
translation of the British Museum Nubian text. He prints the Acts of the Saint in 


' Rer. Or. Chret. xix, 183. 2 CExkA. Papos, xii, 450. 

3 Bull. Pane. Utt. chrét. iv, 96. + Revue Bévedietine, xxxi, 161. 

5 Btude sur les moines d' Equpte depuis Chaleedoine jusqua Vincasion Arabe. Louvain Drssertation, 
Paris, 1914. 

® Coptic Martyrdums in the Dialect of Upper Eyypt, London, 1914. 

? Journ, Eg. Arch. i, 299. S Sphina, xvii, 93. 

9 De Heilige Menus, Rotterdain, 1913. 
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the Greek and Latin versions, with apparatus criticus : the Coptic material, as he remarks, 
is very slight if we consider the great popularity of St Menas in Egypt. His treatment 
of Coptic stelue is not wholly successful: he interprets, for instance, npoerctoc as 
“ Bewaker,” counecting it with poesc, whereas it is nothing more than a rather corrupt 
form of mpoeotws. But the whole is a convenient summary of what we know of the 
cult of this Saint, especially in the light of Kaufmann’s excavations. A review? by 
AMELINEAU makes suggestions as to a mythological origin for the cult, and comments 
on some of Miedema’s Coptic. Miedema elsewhere? raises the question whether any 
connexion can be traced between the cult of St Menas and that of the Phrygian moon- 
god, Men. 

Wensinck’s texts on St Hilaria (v. last Report, 60) are reviewed? by P. P[EETERs], 
who comments on the Egyptian forms of it (Arabic Synurarium and Coptic fragments), 
He has some interesting remarks on the very doubtful pronunciation of the name of 
the author of the latter, Pambo. 

Some passages in Rossi’s Life of St Aphu are emended*? by von Lem™M in no, 138 
of his IMiscellen. 

Nat now completes® his edition and translation of the Syriac version of the history 
of John nimodoboc, He thinks that Zacharias, the author of the present biography, 
wrote in Arabie (or even in Greek) bat net im Coptic. 

Among the manuseripts Gnostly Christian Arabic) belonging to Father P. AsBATH 
(rn, last Report, 61, where he was called P. A. Sbath) of Aleppo, are some® (48, 67, 
73, 77, 82) containing lives of Egyptian saints. The same may be said of MS no. 38 
of the Jacobite monastery of St Mark at Jerusalem, described’ by GRAF: it contains 
125 lives of saints, many Egyptian: it is written in Karshuni character, and was 
translated from: Syriac into Arabie by a monk of Aleppo im 1732. 

Texts in both dialects on the apocryphal meeting of Abraham and Melchisedec on 
Mt Tabor are edited’ by GAseLer, who also prints a text of a Bohairie hymn about 
a mystertons incident in which Shenonute smiles at au act of justice done by Constantine, 
fuller than the fragment previously known to Leipoldt. (Ele prints some currections 
and addenda to bis previous tract on the 24 Elders, te which some additional material 
from Paris MSS has been published" by DeLarorte, who promises more. In a note” 
on the texts on the 24 Elders (. Report, 112 13, 68S) BP. PLEEtERS] rightly remarks that 
there Is he certatm authority for an nuaplied statement thar our present Arabic Synaxarium 
had a Coptic originaly A review by BL N{At] gives some further particulars of the 
origin of Melehisedec from: Greek MSS at) Paris: another®, signed C., makes some 
suggestions as to translation, preferring, for instance, to render ovuntatbeonec by 
concordia yather than to take itp as G. has done, as the Coptic representative of apOovia. 

Among the Ethiopie Miscellaned published! by GREBAUT there are several which 
have an ultimate Egyptian origin: and the same may be said of the contents of the 
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Ethiopic manuscripts belonging to M. Delorme also being catalogued! by the same 
scholar. There is equally some such material in the catalogues of Ethiopic MSS in 
various collections (d’Abbadie, Zotenberg, Mondon-Vidailhet, and others, public and 
private, containing fewer MSS) published? by M. CHAtNE. 


6. Non-literary texts—LECLERCQ begins? a complete publication, with translation 
and very full bibliography fur each text, of the Decian Izbelli. 

Part of a find of Assuan papyri is now at the British Museum (the rest at Munich). 
A preliminary account* of the former is given by H. I. BELL: most belong to the 
second half of the 6th century. From them the relationship of a family living at 
Syene can be made out, and the names of a good number of clergy of the place. Of 
philological interest is the word ypnpe (written in Greek letters)=vaoréoouov. As an 
appendix H. R. Hatu publishes a Coptic account of articles deposited as security from 
the back of a Harmonthis papyrus. 

The Crum-Steindorff Jéme texts (v. Report, 1911-12, 68) are reviewed*® by CarL 
Scumipr. He makes several corrections from those of the originals in the Berlin 
Museum, but admits that such small errors do not greatly detract from the value of 
a, most important piece of work, and hopes that the second volume, with translation 
and critical introduction, may not be long delayed. 

I should previously have pointed out that L. WENGER calls® attention to the 
change in the oath used in Egypt after the Saracen conquest. Previously it had been 
“by the health of the Emperor”—it then changes to “by the health of our lords that 
bear rule.” H. I. BELL publishes’ an intermediate form, probably of the year a.D. 644-5 
(1.e. immediately after the conquest), “by the health of all government and power that 
rules us at all times, both here in Oxyrhynchus and elsewhere.” This leaves a loop- 
hole for a possible restoration. In a.D. 647 we find SBaowkieny c@tnpiary again, and 
Bell suggests that by that time the word Saacdexds may have been transferred to the 
person of the Caliph’. 

Among a few Coptie papyri published? by W. HENGSTENBERG in a series of Studien 
und Mitteilungen trom the stock of the bookseller Jacques Rosenthal, there are three 
fragmentary letters and three notes of accounts: but most important is a mayical 
prayer in which a widow, after the usual invocation of Old and New Testament 
Saints, conjures a corpse to be the agent of her vengeance upon her enemy.  H. sees 
in this a distinct pagau survival: the writer has no personal connexion with the dead man, 
but invokes him as being nearer God and so more effectual in carrying eut her curse. 

Part of a table of fractions, once belonging to a schoolboy named Phoebammon 
David, is published” by Sir HerBerr THoMpson. It forms a link between the mathe- 
matics of ancient Egypt and that of the modern Copt: all fractions are represented in 
terms of fractions whose numerator is unity. 


1 Ree, Or, Chret. sax, 17, 174. 2 Ch Rev. Or. Chret, xix, 3. 
8 Bull, Mane, ltt. chret. iv, 52, 126. 4 ATio, xin, 160. 
* Theol. Lit. Zeit, xxxix, 331. ® Zeitsehr. do Savigny-Stiftung, xsxii, 361. 


* By: Leitschr, xxii, 392. 
~ An incidental remark by Bell corrects a statement in the last Aiport, 62. The will of Abraham, 


Bohop of Harmonthis, should be dated about the end of the 6th century—not in the middle of the 7th, or 
even, as sone have stated, in the 8th. 
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A somewhat belated review? by REHM of Lefebvre’s volume of Greek Christian 
inscriptions criticises the manuer in which they are published and has many suggestions 
to make both in reading and in interpretation. 

Speaking of the Greek Christian inscriptions on Mount Sinai, F. M. ABEL 
mentions? that there are traces of Coptic names on the cairn at the top of Jebel Mousa, 
and he quotes a short Coptic inscription from the rocks of Wady Mokatteb. 

The excavations by PEET and Loat at Abydos produced two handsome stelae with 
inscriptions’? (Plate XIII and p. 38 sqq.). Many of the saints invoked—both are 
epitaphs—are quite unidentified. So in M. A. Murray’s publication* of the epitaph of 
Apa Telemé there seem to be two unknown places and an unidentified epithet ncepan of 
Apa Joseph. 

A reviewer of the Toronto publication of ostraca mentions’ that the name nicpana 
or Iepajdtos, which Sir H. Thompson has noted as curious, is found elsewhere: he 
also proposes two corrections in the reading of sums of money expressed in Kepatua. 


7. Philologicul—REVILLOUT’s posthumous study of Coptic grammar (v. last 
Report, 62) is concluded®, for he had not progressed further than the alphabet. 
The most valuable feature of the present part is probably the equation of the crossed 
e of Achmimic with its equivalents in the other dialects. A short memoir’ of Revillout 
by WESSELY adds a complete bibliography of his very numerous works, among which 
are many of interest to students of the language and literature of Christian Egypt. 

Some notes* on Coptic grammar and orthography by AMELINEAU comprise sensible 
judgements on the matter of word-division: he quotes “awful examples” from the two 
extreme schools. Equally interesting are his investigations into the manner in which 
interrogations are followed by the verb me (ve, me) and into the imperfect and pluperfect 
followed by the auxiliary me. But there are probably few who agree with him that 
the Coptic Biblical texts need re-publishing with much greater attention to grammatical 
niceties: with a competent apparatus criticus, such as that provided in Horner's editions, 
the grammarian can work out his own rules and form his own text. 

In no. 136 of his Jfscellen von LEMM withdraws* a suggestion he had made in 
no. 39 (notes on the Acts of the Council of Ephesus) to emend Ma Tigo into Ma Figen. 
He now shews that “a New and kindred expressions are quite often used in accounts 
of voyages tv mean the “shallows” near the shore. In no. 139 he doubts” if the word 
emhr in Peyron and Tattam be not a var nihil. It occurs Zvega 501, and should 
perhaps be emended gwpx, and be the pronominal form, with the pronoun of the 
2nd pers. sing. masc., of the verb [gmp], ep, gop-, [exp]. 

Rahlfs’ study of Greek words in Coptic dress (v. last Report, 63) is briefly 
analysed" by HENGSTENBERG. 

In his edition of the Christian Nubian texts Griffith had casually mentioned that 
“BAAnY = pagan is not found in Coptic. GASELEE thinks” this too sweeping a statement, 
aud gives some examples to prove his contention. 


1 Byz. Zettsehrift, xxii, 525. 2 Recue Biblique, xi, 112. 

3 The Cemeteries of Abydos, ii, London, 1913. 4 Aneient Eyypt, i, 156. 

5 Journ. Hell. Stud. xxxiu, 386. § Rerue Egyptoloyique, xiv, 133. 
7 Stud. cur Palaeographte, xii, Leipzig, 1913. > Sphuee, xvii, W775) xviii, 1. 
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In the course of a study? of the origin of the Glagolitic script (which he would derive 
for the most part from Latin cursive), WESSELY suggests that one or two letters (sha and 
Hvot, probably not chervi) may have been borrowed from Coptic writing. In his paper he 
figures an alphabet of Coptic and Arabic equivalents, taken from the known Arabic texts 
in Coptic script, and two passages (already known) of Coptic written in Greek letters. 

The Christian Nubian texts have finally appeared? under the editorship of GRIFFITH 
alone, though he pays the highest tribute to the work of ScHAEFER, whose notes he has 
fully utilized. His edition consists of all the texts in full, with translations (including the 
graffiti), a full sketch of the grammar of the language, and a complete index-vocabulary 
of every word occurring, with English or Greek equivalents. The whole is a triumph 
of decipherment and insight, and future discoveries are now provided with a sure 
ground-work for investigation. In a review? ZETTERSTEEN makes some suggestions as 
to individual words by comparing them with their derivatives in modern Nubian. TURATEF 
has a general article+ on researches in Christian Nubian. 

I regret that last year (Report, p. 64) I misrepresented ScHUCHARDT’s remarks? 
as to the nomenclature of the various periods of Nubian. Contrary to what I have 
made him say, he would use the terms Meroitic, and then Early or Christian Nubian. 
There are thus at least three nomenclatures in use: for Griffith speaks of Ethiopian for 
the early time and keeps Meroitic in its usual place, while Garstang uses Mervitic (sub- 
divided into periods) for all the Ethiopian cultures from Piankhi onwards. 

ScuHUCHARD? examines® at length and carefully the language of Hans Abel’s story 
in the Fadija dialect (v. last Report, 64), shewing the widest knowledge of Nubian 
generally and of its various subdivisions. 

G. W. Murray gives’ in the Kenzi dialect a story of a fox who lost his tail. 


8. Art, Archaeology, Excavations.—In a review’ of Somers Clarke’s work on the 
churches of Egypt and the Soudan (v, last Report, 66) R. W. ScuvuLtz welcomes a most 
important study on a neglected subject, and hopes that his example may be widely 
followed, particularly in an exhaustive account of the churches of Cairo. He reproduces 
small photographs of the White and Red Monasteries. 

At Bawit JEAN Maspero has discovered® the remains of a fortified convent, which 
was also a famous place of pilgrimage, Apa Apollo. There are traces of 8th century 
Coptic paintings. 

Peet and Loar found the remains” of a Coptic burying-place at Abydos in the same 
spot as the cemeteries of more ancient times. Among the Coptic objects there found, 
they illustrate (Plate XIV) a leaden stone vase and a beautiful little bronze lamp surmounted 
by a bird. 

At Wady Sarga, about fifteen miles south of Assiut, R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON 
found" a good number of Coptic ostraca, and frescoes of the Three Children, the 
Lord’s Supper, various saints and some animals. The first of these is now in the 
British Museum. 

1 Studien zur Pulueographie uv. Papyruskunde, xiii, Letpzig, 1913. 
2 The Nubian texts of the Christian period. Berlin deademy Einzeluusgube, 1913. 


3 Theol. Lit. Zeit. xxxix, 456. + Christiunskye Vostok, iii, 92. 

5 Wiener Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde d. Morgen?. xxvii, 166. 6 Ibid, xxvii, 455. 

* Man, 1912, No. 97. 8 Journ. Ey. Arch. i, 301. 9 Rev. Hist. Eccles, xiv, 843. 
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On the subject of the meaning of the square uimbus about the head of Apa 
Jeremias (v. last Report, 66), VoN Dopscut'Tz gives? an account of the present state of 
the controversy. He remarks with truth that to the Eastern Church, unlike the Western, 
a Saint is a Saint, whether living or dead: while we wait for canunization or at any 
rate for the Saint’s decease before paying him hagiological honours. 

C. M. KAvrMANN illustrates? lamps from the Fayonm with various symbols of the 
Resurrection, among them frogs and (curiously enough) human embryos. He also discusses 
whether the Amphora was ever regarded as a Christian symbol. 

A fragment of a bowl is published* by WIEDEMANN, shewing a horseman about to 
transfix something (lost) with a spear. He says that it represents Horus, and goes on 
to argue that the monuments of Coptic art are derived from Greek and not from 
Egyptian originals: he discusses the Statues of Mother and Child (cf. last Report, U3) 
and of St Menas between his two camels. Probably both his identification and his 
argument should be received with caution. 


The connexion between the figure sculptures of the Fatimite period and Coptic 
work in wood is mentioned by HrerRz Pasha. 

Two Coptic censers are published’ by H.R.H. Jonn Grorce, Duke of Saxony. 
They shew Palestinian influence and are decorated with scenes from the life of the 
Saviour. Another is described® and reproduced by A. DE WaAL; it was brought by 
Kaufmann from Alexandria, and is now in the Campo Santo Museum at Rome. Two 
heads painted on wood in a kind of temperu are also published’ by H.R.H. JoHN GEorRGE. 
They come from Deir Abu Macarius, but their date seems very doubtful. 

The British Museum has acquired® some 20 stelae from the monastery of St Jeremias 
at Saqqarah. Most are engraved with conventional ornaments (dolphins, wreaths, etc. ), 
one or two bear Greek or Coptic inscriptions. It has also acquired a sandstone obelisk 
from Edfu, probably used as a Coptic sepulchral monument. 


A most important series of reproductions in colours of Coptic stuffs has been 
hegun® by E. Hesstinc. Those which have appeared are extraordinarily successful, 
and give much the best material that has yet appeared for this neglected branch of 
archaeology and art. Some interesting general notes” on Coptic textiles by ISABELLA 
ERRERA are accompanied by small reproductions of some very fine specimens. A tew 
Byzantine silks described" by W. R. LErHaBy may well have a Coptic origin. 

The influence of Christian Nubia is found in the art, architecture, and even the 
traditions of Nigeria; the evidence is yiven by L. FroBeyivus in his account® of the 
German expedition there in 1910-12. 

In his most elaborate study of the archaeology and history of Eastern Libya 
Oric BATES gives® sume account of the early “conversion” of the tribes by Justinian 
and its persistence in some form until a comparatively late date. 


1 Theol. Lit, Zett, xxxix, 141. 2 Oriens Christianus, N.S, ili, 299, 

3 Proce. Sve. Bib. Arch, xxxvi, 107. 4 Orientalisehes Archiv, iii, 169. 

& Zeitschr, f. christl, Kunst, xxvi, 110. 5 Rom, Quartalsehr. xxvii, 192. 

7 By: Zettsclr, xxii, 448. * British Museum Annuul Return, 1914, p. 73. 
9 Etuffes et tupisser wes coptes, Paris, 1914. Ip Burlington Magazine, xxv, 4 

N [bid. xxiv, 138, 185. The Voice of Africa, London, 1913. 


13 The Eastern Libyans, London, 1914. 
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9. Ascellaneous—DELAPORTE continues’ (v. last Report, 67) his summary catalogue 
of the Paris Coptic MSS. His present instalment deals with the Sa‘idic and Middle 
Egyptian fragments of St Matthew’s Gospel. <A review? of the previous portions dealing 
with the Bohairic MSS by CHaine contains for the most part criticisms of his rendering 
of dates and transliteration of numbers. 

Crum’s publication cf the Ambherst-Morgan papyri (v. last Report, 47, 49, 52, 53, 
57, 59) is shortly? reviewed by F. N[avu], and at length+ by Lerort: the latter is 
chietly concerned with the various recensions of the lives of Pachomius, of which he 
proposes a stemma dittering slightly from that of Crum. P., P[EETERS] states’ the case 
between them, and generally highly praises Crum’s work, saying that in his treatment 
of the fragments, “il les a publiés et traduits comme il sait faire, et c’est tout dire.” 

A very full account of the contents of the Pierpont Morgan collection is given® 
by Hyvernat, who also analyses the newer British Museum publications. His present 
article forms a supplement to the account of Coptic literature previously given in 
Vol. v, p. 329 of the Catholic Encyclopaedia. The list of contents of the Morgan MSS 
is divided into (1) Bible; (2) Liturgy [what exactly is a Sa‘idic Breviary ?]; 
(3) Synaxarium, which is subdivided into Feasts of (a) our Lord, (b) the B. V. Mary, 
(c) Angels, (d) Apocalyptic Spirits, (e) Patriarchs and Prophets, (f') Saints of Gospels 
and Acts, (yg) Martyrs, (h) Auchorites and Cenobites, (7) Bishops; (4) Homilies by St 
John Chrysostom, St Athanasius, St Cyril, John of Alexandria, and Shenoute. It is 
satisfactory to learn that the official detailed catalogue of them is now well advanced. 

A sketch of the non-translated literature of Christian Egypt is attempted’ by GASELEE. 

A general analysis and review’, by J. LinpEr, of the contents of vol. x of the 
Patrologia Orientalis touches on several works that have been mentioned in this and 
previous Reports. In like manner MAspeRO has a general survey® of von Lemm’s 
Coptic publications of the last few years. 

No. 8 in the palaeographical Tabulae in usum scholarum, produced by E. TIssERANT, 
contains” 15 reproductions of Vatican MSS: very few facsimiles from this collection 
(except Zoega’s “classes”) have been published, and the additional material for the 
neglected and difficult study of Coptic palaeography is indeed valuable. The early 
Bohairic writing on vellum (as e.g. Vat. copt. 63, dated a.D. 956) has hardly a parallel 
elsewhere. It is perhaps a pity that Memphitic should still be used in its old meaning 
of Bohuiric: it has now a definitely Middle Egyptian meaning. A review" by Nau 
remarks that we shall hardly get much further with Sa‘idic palaeography until some 
more MSS are found with dated colophons. 

A. J. Bur.er describes" how Babylon succeeded Alexandria as the capital of Egypt, 
and was then after the Saracen invasion thrown into the shade by Cairo. 

A brief account of Christianity in Egypt, and of its present position, is given in 
a general work” on the country by E. CHAUTARD. 


1 Rev. Or. Chrét. xviii, 390. 2 Mel. Fuc. Or. de Beyrouth, vi, v. 

3 Re. Or. Chrét. xvii, 445. 4 Muséon, xiv, 323. 

5 Anal. Boll. xxxii, 231. 8 Catholic Encyclopaedia, Suppl. Vol. 27. 
* Transactions of the Royal Soctety of Literature, London, xxxili, 21. 

8 Zeitschr, f. huth. Theol. xxxviii, 564. 9 Revue Critique, \xxvi, 403. 

0 Speeimina codicun orientulium, Bonn, 1914. i Rev. Or. Chret. xix, 110. 


12 Babylon of Egypt, Oxford, 1914. 13 Au puys des Pyrumides, Paris, 1913. 
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In a miscellaneous volume}, of which the contents are described? by Nau, RENAUDIN 
deals with some points in the history of the Coptic Uniats and of various attempts 
towards uniting the Monophysites with the Roman See. He also gives a brief 
sketch of Coptic literature and of the liturgical Coptic MSS preserved at Paris. His 
work is written more froin a controversial than a scientific point of view, but contains 
some details of later Coptic history not easily found elsewhere. 

The account? of the history and present condition of the Coptic Church by ADRIAN 
ForTESCUE is probably the best in existence fur those who are not specialists and 
require a description of moderate length: the sketch of Nubian Christianity needs 
revision in the light of modern discoveries. I should previously have mentioned a 
sketch* of the Eastern Churches by K. LuUEBEcK—the treatment of Egypt is slight. 

M. A. RuFFER has examined some Coptic bodies from Antinoé. They were Christians 
of the upper classes, buried between 400 and 500 a.p. He describes® the morbid con- 
ditions present in them, and notes particularly the universally bad state of the teeth, which 
must have caused their owners great misery. One man was certainly uncircumcised— 
he is not sure about the rest. 

A work® on the present state of the Coptic Church, by Farid Effendi Kamel, one 
of the staff of the El-Watan newspaper, criticises severely its organization and fears 
that unless sweeping reforms are introduced, it will be swallowed up by Islam on the 
one side and by different Christian denominations on the other. This is not the place 
for an examination of his views: but it may be stated that if all his reforms were 
carried out, the Copts would lose some of their most valuable links with antiquity. 
His plea for a learned clergy will meet with everyone’s sympathy. 

In the late summer of 1913 the Copts decided on some important changes in the 
education and status of their priests’. The seminary course is henceforward to be for 
five years, and Hebrew and Greek are to be compulsory: the priests’ stipends and 
houses are also to be very greatly improved. 

The famous Melchite Patriarch Cyril Lucar has often been under suspicion in the 
eyes of the Orthodox for his supposed Protestantizing tendencies. A sketch of his life, 
distinctly favourable to him, is given* by I. BeLANipiores: a letter addressed to him 
is printed® by PAPADOPOULOS, 

D. CaLLimacues sketches” the history of the Hellenic (= Melchite) schvols in Cairo. 


P.S. I should have mentioned last year JUNKER's report” on his expedition with 
Schafer to Nubia in November and December 1911. The flooding of the valley as far 
as Korosko threatened to depopulate the whole of the Kenzi country, and the inhabitants, 
migrating some to Eyypt and some to Dongola, would Jose their customs and language, 
J. and S. spent two or three days in each of the 17 districts collecting place-names, songs, 
genealogies, and especially any possible traces of Christianity, and also employed the 
camera with good effect. S. GASELEE. 


1 Questions réligieuses orientales, Paris, 1913. * Ree. Or. Chrét. xviii, 444. 

3 The Lesser Eastern Churches, London, 1913. 

' Die christl. Kirchen des Orlents (Summluog Kosel\, Kempten and Munich, 1911. 

» Journal of Pathology, xviii, 149. 

5 Thya el-kenisah el-qibtiah, Cairo, el-Mchit Press, a.p. 1913. 

7 Echos @Orient, Xvi, 350. 2 ExeA. Bdpos, xii, 267. 

¥ Lbhid. xiii, 70. © Thad. xu, 289. N Vienna Ahad, Sitzungsb. 101 (1912), 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The first volume of the Cemeteries of Abydos series of memoirs has now been 
published. The delay in its appearance was due to several unavoidable causes, but 
now our subscribers have all three volumes of the series, and the arrears in the 
production of the memoirs have been made up. The volume is by Professor Naville, 
Mr Peet, and Mr Hall, with a chapter by Miss Kathleen Haddon. Its subject is 
mainly the results of the diggings of 1909-10 in the Mixed Cemetery (E), where 
interesting problems cropped up as to the time-relationship of the primitive to the 
historical culture of Egypt, and at Umm el-Ga‘ab, where M. Amélineau discovered, 
and Professor Petrie afterwards excavated, the tombs of the earliest kings. Mr Peet 
describes scientifically the results of the cemetery digging, and Professor Naville 
comments upon them. Professor Naville describes the general work at Umm el-Ga‘ab, 
and Mr Hall contributes a short discussion of the pottery and other objects found 
there. Miss Haddon’s chapter deals with the scientific results of her examination of 
the skeletons of dogs found in the canine hypogeum described in the second volume 
of the series, pp. 99 ff. 

The photographic illustrations of the volume are reproduced in collotype, and 
some interesting pictures are shewn of the actual progress of the excavations and of 
the life of the excavators. Among the more remarkable antiquities illustrated may be 
instanced an earthenware imitation of the typical bronze kettle-pot and bowl of the 
early dynasties (Plate ii, Figs. 5, 8; Brit. Mus. 49329; see Journal, 1, p. 114, n. 4); 
the fine sets of VIth Dynasty amulets now in the Brussels and British Museums 
(Plate u, Figs. 6, 7; Plate vii); the crystal fragment of king Semti (Plates viii 
and xiv, 1), and a remarkable chert instrument (Plate xiv, 2), the use of which it is 
difficult to divine. Though the work at Umm el-Ga‘ab was not very productive, it 
finally settled, at any rate, the question whether anything more was to be found in the 
region of the early royal tombs, as not only was some of the former work re-examined, 
but a previously untouched portion of the mounds was cleared, revealing nothing more. 


The followmg members of our Committee and excavating staff at Abydos are now 
on active service in connexion with the war: 


Sir F. G. Kenyon, K.C.B. 
Captain, Inns of Court Officers’ Training Corps, now in camp at Berkhamp- 


stead, Herts; attached to Advanced Base of British Expeditionary Force in France 
as Censor from August 5 to September 14, 191+. 
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Captain H. G. Lyons, R.E.,, F.RS. 
Called up for duty with the Royal Engineers as being in the reserve of 
Officers, and now stationed at Brompton Barracks, Chatham. 


Mr G. MarspEN GIBSON. 
Lieutenant in the Mechanical Transport Section of the Army Service Corps ; 
now doing duty at headquarters, Grove Park Barracks, Lee, S.E. 
Mr James Dixon, 
Lieutenant in the Border Regiment; in camp at Belton Park, Grantham. 


Professor THomMas WHITTEMORE is engaged in ambulance duty with the Army Medical 
Service, and has already done useful work in France. 


Others are employed in various ways, of which an account will be given at a later 
opportunity. 


The following lectures have been, or will be. delivered in Lendon during 1914-15 
under the Fund’s auspices : 


1914. Nov. 20. T. Eric Peer, B.A. “The Art of Predynastic Evypt.” 
Dec. 8. D, G. Hooartu, MA, F.BA., FSA. “Alexander in Egypt 


and some consequences.” 


1915. Jan. 12. A. M. Brackmay, M.A. “Ancient Egyptian Literature.” 
In the Royal Society’s Rooms, Burlington Honse, W. 


February. H. R. Hani, M.A, F.S.A. “The work of the Fund in Egypt 
during the last twenty years,” 

March, L. W. Krye, Litt.D. “Burial customs in Mesopotamia 
and Egypt: a comparison suggested by some recent 
discoveries.” 


April. A. E. P. Weicauu. “Discoveries of the Royal Tombs in the 
Valley of the Kings.” 


Lectures for May and June are being arranged and will be announced later. 


We desire to draw the attention of our readers to an article in the present 
number of the Journal by an Egyptian scholar, Dr G. P. G. Sobhy, on the pronunciation 
of Coptic in the Church of Egypt. 

It appears appropriately in this number in which we record the declaration of a 
British Protectorate over Egypt, and the accession to the throne of the Sultanate of 
H.H. Hussein Kamel Pasha, the eldest male agnate of the house of Muhammad ‘Ali, 
and, therefore, the rightful ruler of Egypt according to the law of Islam. Egypt now 
takes her proper place among the uations, and throws off even the nominal yoke 
which was placed upon her by the Turkish Sultan and illegitimate Khalif Selim in 
1517. That Sultan Hnussein may shortly succeed to the Khalifate of the Faithful, 
which could rightfully be held by the Sultan of Egypt, is the cordial wish of all, 
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The recently announced appointment of Dr Mahaffy to the Provostship of Trinity 
College, Dublin, vacated by the death of Dr Traill, is appropriately commemorated in 
this number of the Journal, in which, by a happy coincidence, his name appears 
for the first time—we hope by no means the last—as a contributor. The new Provost 
is a man of many interests and varied accomplishments; Philosophy, Literature, History 
ancient and modern, Music, have claimed him in turn, and to good purpose. But in 
these pages it will be natural to emphasize his services to Egyptology. Egypt was 
prominent in one of his earliest books, the Prolegomena to Ancient History (1871), 
which included an essay on the decipherment of the Hieroglyphics and a compre- 
hensive survey of early Egyptian literature. It is, however, with the Ptolemaic age 
that Dr Mahaffy’s name is especially associated. A chapter or two had been devoted 
to the earlier rulers of the dynasty in Greek Life and Thought; and a few years after 
the appearance of this, Petrie’s find of the Gurob cartunnages, which were handed over 
to Mahaffy for publication, served to focus his attention on an epoch which has not 
since ceased to retain his interest. The first volume of the Petrie Papyri was brought 
out in 1891, the year which also saw the publication of the "A@nvalwy Tlodcte’a and 
inaugurated the great period of discovery which is still in progress. Vol. II followed 
two years later; the third and final Part was produced in conjunction with Prof. Smyly 
in 1905; and the Revenue Papyrus, in the publication of which Dr Mahaffy collabo- 
rated with Dr Grenfell, appeared in the interval in 1896. Besides these monumental 
editions of original documents he has given us two general histories of the period, the 
Empire of the Ptolemies (1895) and the more concise Ptolemaic Dynasty (1899), which 
are, and seem likely for the present to remain, the English text-books to the subject. 
Our congratulations are due both to the Provost himself on his appointment and to 
Trinity College on having a scholar of such distinction to preside over it. 


A. S. H. 


Mr Arthur C, Mace contributes to the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, for October 1914, an account of the Museum’s Egyptian excavation during 
the season of 1913-14. The first work undertaken, in continuation of that of former 
years, was at the northern pyramid of Lisht, the area to the south-eastwaid of it being 
now explored. 

In approaching the pyramid from the direction of the cultivation a considerable 
portion of the ancient pyramid-town was uncovered. This was founded in the time 
of the Twelfth Dynasty: the pyramid being that of Amenemhet I. It continued 
to be occupied as late as the Twenty-second Dynasty. “The houses, of crude brick, 
the walls of which varied from a single brick to about two metres in height, must 
for the must part have been simple one-story buildings, though two had the remains 
of staircases, leading either to an upper story, or to the roof. The streets were narrow 
and irregular, mere passage-ways between the houses, and the town, when lived in, 
must have presented very much the same appearance as a modern village, built, as 
they so often are, upon the slopes of a mound....Beneath the house walls, and in some 
cases only to be got at by destroying the walls themselves, were the Twelfth Dynasty 
burial-pits. Many of these pits must have been covered originally by more or less 
elaborate superstructures, but these had for the most part either disappeared altogether 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. im. 6 
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or been denuded to the bare foundations, a contributory cause to their destruction 
being the fact that the majority of the house walls were built of earlier bricks re-used. 
One important mastaba-tomb, however, was found, which presented some curious features 
of construction.” 

Mr Mace describes these features at length and gives plans of this remarkable 
tomb. The excavation of it, though very interesting, was unlucky in one respect. It 
was found that it had been penetrated by subsoil-water, and when, after many weeks 
of pumping, this was exhausted, the tomb proved to be unfinished: it had never been 
completed or occupied. Other Twelfth Dynasty burials yielded interesting objects which 
are figured in the Report—such as a standard gold-weight of porphyry with the name 
of Senusert I, an ivory magical wand (of the kind that the princesses held when they 
danced in hunour of Sinuhe’s return), the fine gold ring with green jasper scarab-signet 
of the official, Ameni, and his stone ushabti-figure. “This ushabti,’ Mr Mace says, 
“and a second found elsewhere, were both inscribed with what must be the earliest 
instances known of regular ushabti formulae, for Twelfth Dynasty examples as a rule 
bear nothing but the name and titles of the owner. One of them is particularly 
interesting, for it begins with the regular funerary invocations, and breaks off from it 
into the ushabti formula.” 


We regret to record the death of Mr Gardiner Martin Lane, President of the Trustees 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, which occurred on October 3 last. Mr Lane was 
a man of wide sympathies and one wholly inspired with the desire of placing his wealth 
and his personal service at the disposal of the cause of civilization and art. His loss 
will be greatly felt in Boston, and we can assure our friends there of our entire sympathy. 


Miss W. M. Crompton notes that there is a considerable collection in the 
Manchester Museum of the segmented blue faience beads described in J. FE. A. i, 
pp. 18, 19, as having been found in Britain. Those at Manchester are from Tell el- 
Amarna, from the foundation-deposits of Tausret at Thebes (Petrie, Sia Temples, 
p. 15), and from a deposit of Siptah. These dates carry the type well on into the 
XIXth Dynasty. 


One of the most certain consequences of war is to advance the price of food, more 
especially, owing to the usual destruction of harvests, that of cereals employed for 
making of bread. Such a result is already being felt in Egypt, and it is of interest to 
consider what precautions in such a matter were taken in antiquity. In Egypt, because 
of the marvellous preservation therein of her ancient papyrus manuscripts, most valuable 
and apt evidence upon this to-day burning question is available to the student. 

The papyrus found at Oxyrhynchus, edited as number 908 of that collection, 
and two in the British Museum numbered 1222 and 1419 are the chief texts for 
the following remarks. The first of these concerns a personage named Sarapion, 
entitled a “Eutheniarch of Oxyrhynchus.” This official was one of those whose office 
appears in Egypt for the first time in the second century a.p. They were the 
Superintendents of the food supply in the towns, as a Tebtunis papyrus explains, 
but their official rank is not quite clear; there seems to have been twelve of them 
at Oxyrbynchus vho held office annually, six of them acting for alternate months. 
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The Sarapion papyrus is a document reciting an agreement he had made with 
several of his fellow Eutheniarchs, for two months to fit up each a bakery and 
provide animals to grind the corn for it and the necessary fodder for them. The 
chief duty of the Eutheniarch, as illustrated from an inscription found at Argos in 
Greece, was the providing of bread for the people at a reasonable price. But 
precisely similar officials all over the Roman Empire and even in ancient Greece 
existed under different titles. Thus Aristotle tells us that at Athens the Sitophylakes 
attended to the matter. Recently an inscription of the third century A.D. has been 
found at Sardis, calling a municipal councillor, or gerousiarch, therefore a respected 
citizen, a “municipal bread seller.” That is to say, he was a vendor of bread at 
a price fixed by the City magnates, appointed thus with others because the ordinary 
bakers endeavoured at times to obtain extortionate prices. 

The Latin titles for similar officials for regulating the cost of the necessities 
of life were “pistor publicae annonae”; these were practically the same as the 
“artopolai politikoi” of Sardis and like them and the Eutheniarchs in Egypt they 
regulated the price of bread. 

By the time of Theodosius’ Code, it is evident that the selling of bread, 
“annona civica,” -had become a valuable privilege, and so perhaps the fear of its 
revocation for overcharging may have tended to somewhat limit unjust augmentation 
of the commodity’s price. 

J. O. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


THe Annual General Meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund was held on Friday afternoon, 
Noveinber 20th, 1914. in the rooms of the Royal Society at Burlington House, the Reverend Professor 
A. H. Sayce, LL.D., in the chair. 


Mr H. R. Hall, M.A., F.S.A., the Honorary Secretary, read the report of the Committee for the 
vear 1914. 

The re-organisation of the Society has been completed and is working well and smoothly. By 
the recognition of the distinction between members and subscribers, the uumber of members has 
increased during the year from 36 to 321. 

Excavation work in Egypt during the winter of 1913-14 has been conspicuously successful. At 
Abydos Professor Naville, assisted by Mr G, A. Wainwright, Professor Thomas Whittemore and 
Mr G. M. Gibson brought to light the extraordinary building generally known as the Ostrevon. 

This building, with its remarkable hall of colossal granite monoliths, the curious platform in the 
centre of the hall with its steps descending to a tank-like trough separating the platform from the 
pillared aisles of the building, its row of niches at the ends and either side, the strange and dim 
sanctuary-chamber at its further end, the cyclopean masonry of its walls, is one of the most inter- 
esting discoveries ever made in Egypt. Professor Naville thinks the building is the actual sacred pool 
of the mysteries of Osiris, mentioned by Strabo, and that it is as old as. if not older than, the Temple 
of the Sphinx. A full account of Professor Naville’s work at this spot will be found in Volume I 
‘pp. 2 and 159) of this Journal. 


At Antinoé Mr J. de M. Johnson conducted an excavation for the Graeco-Roman branch of the 
Fund with very satisfactory results. 

He found a large quantity of papyri, the most important being one containing several idylls of 
Theocritus. In the mounds in which he dug—the rubbish-heaps of early Antinoé—as well as the 
papyri, all kinds of household and personal belongings, chiefly dating from the fifth century, were 
discovered. These literary remains and other articles made the exhibition in July 1914 at Burlington 
House an exceedinyly interesting one. Mr Johnson’s very informing description of his work can be 
read in Volume I, p. 168, of this Journal. 


The Archaeological Survey has continued its work. Mr Blackman, from November to January 
last, finished tracing the reliefs and inscriptions in the XIIth dynasty tomb-chapels at Meir and 
collected a large quantity of material which will be published shortly. 


The publications of the Fund during the past year have been as follows: 
The Cemeteries of Abydos, Part I. 
as 59 “y Part II. 
Pr i ay Part IIL. 
Oxryrhynchus Papyri, Part X. 


The Journal of Egyptiun Archaeology has completed its first year of publication, and is generally 
‘e . . bes 8 . . . . . 2 
recognised as the most authoritative Britivh aud American periodical dealing with our subject and its 
near Eastern and Greek connexions. 


The course of lectures in London has been well attended, and will be continued during the 
: . bad ‘ p . a: it 
coming season, and it is hoped the exigencies of the war will permit of the lectures in the provinces 
being given as usual. 


Excavations may be carried on this season by Professor Whittemove for the American Branch of 
the Fund, if the military position allows of them. 


At the close of the formal busmess. a most instructive and interesting lecture upon The Art of 
pre-dunastic Egypt was delivered by Mr T. Eric Peet, 
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Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museum. Edited by E. A. Watiis Brpes, M.A., Litt.D. pp. 24, 
54 plates. London: British Museum. 25s. 


For several years Dr Budge has been engaged in making known the monuments of the British 
Museum. Besides his excellent guide-books he published, first, various editions of funereal papyri, 
afterwards, Coptic texts of which there are now several volumes. Lately Dr Budge has turned to art, 
to painting first, and now to sculpture, and he shows us in this volume some of the treasures which 
are gathered in the great gallery of the Museum. 54 plates reproduce the chief monuments in 
chronological order, starting from a rather rough statue the name of which points to the early 
dynasties, and ending with one of the last Ptolemies. 

We have there works of the different periods of Egyptian art, and we are enabled by the 
perusal of this book to form a general idea of what this art has been. We are particularly thankful 
to Dr Budge for having given us this collection in a volume the size of which is convenient for 
work, and at a much less costly price for students than the beautiful works of Bissing-Bruckman, or 
the monuments of the Museum at Leyden. It is certain that it is not possible to make finer plates 
than those found in these two collections; but such works are for public libraries and are hardly 
within reach of most private students. 

Dr Budge having arranged his book chronologically we have before us works of art which are 
representative of the principal moments of the history of Egypt. 


We begin with the statue of J (\- I have no hesitation in attributing to this interesting 


monument a date somewhat earlier than Dr Budge does. I believe it is of the IInd Dynasty. 


J > i is a name formed like & ‘n | O g () = and others. The first syllable is the 
! a a 


| rtd 
name of a god. We know the god J or J from various monuments!, especially from the 
a 


great palette discovered by Mr Quibell at El Kab, where the King who has the same name 
assimilates himself to the god. There he is represented as an animal of the bovine family trampling 
under his feet fallen enemies. This animal is not a bull. A naturalist who has been in Central 
Africa identified it with the African buffalo, an animal very much dreaded by natives as well as by 
travellers. The top of the palette shows two heads of the buffalo erroneously called Hathor?. 

If, from this beginning any one who is not an Egyptologist looks at the whole series which 
covers more than 3000 years he will be struck by the monotony of these monuments, the small 
number of the types and the uniformity in the postures. The reason of it is obvious, if we consider 
the real nature of art in Egypt. For the Egyptian, art is a language, the language of the eye. The 
purpose of the plastic representation is to express certain ideas chiefly religious, and when an adequate 
expression had been found to their ideas there was no reason to change it to look for something else. 

In this respect there is a considerable difference between Egypt and Greece. Take an Egyptian 
artist, a painter or a sculptor. For him beauty is not the main purpose. He has some definite 


1 La plante de Horbeit. Annales du Musée. 1910. 
* I cannot revert here to the arguments which prove that the King generally called Narmer must be 
called Nar (?) bedju who appears on the list of Abydos and who is the first King of the IInd Dynasty, 
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ideas to express which he will constantly bear in mind. If he iy a clever workinan, if his technique 
is faultless his work will be beautiful, but this quality has not been his chief aim. It arose from 
the skill of his hand and not from an ideal conception of his mind. 

Let us look for instance (Pl. IT) at the group of the priest Autep and his wife Metepheres. It 
is of the IVth Dynasty. Further down, more than a thousand years later, we find (Pl. XX) another 
group of the same nature the priest Aifu and his wife Hentur and their son Veferhebef; later still 
two other groups; an official and his wife (PL AXXVIID) and Vekw and his wife Tuut (Pl. XX XIX), 
If we put together these four monuments, we shall be struck by their great similarity. The posture 
ig nearly exactly the same; the imagination of the artist reveals itself perhaps in some details of 
the garments or of the hair, but the conception and the general appearance of the four monuments 
are nearly exactly the same. 

The reason of it is thiy. The sculptors who carved these groups had no intention of making 
what we call a work of art. He could not let his fancy have full scope. He would not, like an 
artist of the present day, choose the posture which brought out most favourably the form of the 
body, the head-dress which agreed best with the features of the woman’s face. All these artistic 
niceti¢s are unknown to him. He has to obey a law prescribed by religion and not by beauty. This 
law is the base on which rests the conception of the Egyptians as to future life, and this idea is 
expressed by what we call imitative magic. The fact of representing a being in painting or in 
sculpture causes this being to exist in the other world. Therefore a group like these four is not a 
portrait to be kept in the family as a record of the likeness of father and mother or ancestor. It 
is fur the tomb. It is the Aa, the double always called living which will continue to exist in the 
other world. 

The statue being a kind of token of the existence of the Aa, it is quite sufficient that the Ka 
should be recognizable in the other world. Therefore the faces are probably good likenesses. There 
the artist shows his skill; but for the body, he is indifferent, and that may he more or less neg- 
lected. Generally the legs are of an inferior workmanship; this is particularly striking in the statue 
of Autep Pl. IL). Since the statue is intended to insure the existence of the deceased in the other 
world, the deceased is not old and decrepit. Except in a few cases he is always young and healthy. 
I believe that the position of the arm round the other’s waist indicates how strongly they are linked 
together, and Aatep would probably say what we often fimd im funerary inscriptions that his wife 
was a “palin of loveliness.” 

In going over a collection like that which is contained in Dr Budge’s book, we may make 
remarks of various kinds, and recognize the characteristic features of Egyptian art. We may also 
distinguish, what in spite of the apparent monotony of the monuments now comes out clearly, the 
diterent schools of art. Sir Gaston Maspero was the first to attribute the curious monuments of 
Amenophis [V, whose Egyptian name is scribed in five or six different ways, to the local school 
of Hermopolis, The portrait model of the King (Pl. XXVI) is a good specimen of its work. 

Another school which is well represented at the British Museum is that of the XIIth Dynasty. 
it has produced many remarkable pieces, especially a great number of royal statues, and it is rightly 
called a Theban school. In the XIIth Dynasty are now included the monuments which Mariette 
when he first discovered them called Hyksos, one of the finest specimens of which is the colossal 
head found in my excavations on the site of Bubastis (Pl. XI). Most Egyptologists including the 
present writer followed at first Mariette’s opinion. But sume years ago, M. Golénischeff seems to 
have well established that those monuments belonged to the NIIth Dynasty. Therefore Dr Budge 
named the colossal head Amenemhet IIL This identification is probably right, though quite lately 
M. Capart put these monuments much further back, before the [Vth Dynasty. 

I cannot dwell bere on all that is interesting in some respect. I can only congratulate the 
British Museum for having specimens, seme of them very remarkable, of all that sculpture has 
produced in Egypt during more than thirty centuries. 


EpotarD NAVILLE. 


1 See my article L’drt Eyyptien. Paris, 1908, 
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Aegean Archaeology. By H. R. Harr, M.A, F.S.A. pp. xsxi-+270, 32 Plates, 112 Text illustrations 
and a map. London: Lee Warner, 1915. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Honorary Secretary of the Egypt Exploration Fund is too well known an authority, not only 
on Egyptology, but also on Aegean antiquities, to need any recommendation. The volume by him, which 
has appeared in Mr Lee Warner's series, is excellently adapted to instruct students of Egyptology, who 
desire something more recent than Dr Ronald Burrows’ latest edition of Discoveries in Crete (1907), 
concerning the Mediterranean civilization contemporary and connected with the Egyptian during long 
ages. It is, indeed, the needs of just this class—special students of other civilizations which had 
relations with ‘the Aegean—that Mr Hall’s book will best serve. Restriction of space and illustrations 
limit its usefulness for Aegean specialists; and the compression necessary, if such rich and varied 
material is to be noticed within a volume of handy compass and moderate price, has precluded Mr 
Hall from catering for the mere general reader. 

In this Jovrnal it is appropriate to call attention to some of those points on which Aegean 
studies touch Egyptology. They are many, and their treatment by so competent an authority gives 
thi» book a special value which Dr Burrows’ volume could not claim. One looks first to see if Mr Hall 
still adheres to interesting views of his, already put forward, and one finds that, e.g., he still brings 
the Philistines from “Greece” (‘the legendary immigration of Philistines from Greece is no myth”) 
and still postulates an Alashiyan culture in Cilicia. The present writer wishes to traverse neither 
of these views, but just to utter one word of warning about the first—that most of the excavation 
evidence from Gezer and other Philistian sites, which Mr Hall quotes, refers probably to rather too 
late a period to serve as a basis for his argument. Recent discoveries in northern Syria have tended 
to bring down the dating of Professor Macalister’s “Philistine” burials by some two centuries, and 
with them, that of the late or sub-Mycenaean objects found in earlier graves. It is Cyprus of the 
sub-Mycenaean age, rather than Crete in the L. M. III period, which seems tu have been responsible 
for the cultural relations with the west of which Philistine sites give evidence. 

In regard to his Alashiyan theory, first stated in the Munchester Egyptian and Oriental Journal 
last year, Mr Hall’s name for Cilicians may be right, and Mr Wainwright's, as contended, wrong, or 
vice versé; but what is becoming quite clear is this—that there was certainly a culture in the 
north-eastern angle of the Levant, partly in Cilicia, partly in Cyprus, partly perhaps in the Lower 
Orontes basin, which flourished in the last centuries of the second millennium, and has not yet 
been taken into due account by archaevlugists. One gets quite enough evidence of it from the 
Hittite side to endorse Mr Halls acute inference from the Aegean and Egyptian side. The name 
by which we are to call it—Alashiyan or Keftian or what not—is less important for the moment. 

Other points worth notice are the following. Mr Hall believes that Egypt derived its first 
knowledge, and its early Dynastic store of copper from Cyprus, where copper had been used while 
the Nile Valley was still neolithic. It is certainly true, as he states, that no evidence for a purely 
neolithic age either in Cyprus or, for that matter, in the Aegean isles (except Crete) has yet come 
to light. But, on the other hand, have any copper objects nearly so early as the earliest Egyptian 
come to light in Cyprus either? If not, the derivation of Egyptian copper from the latter must 
remain a conjecture. Is there no copper in the Red Sea range, or in the Sinaitic peninsula? There 
1s, as a fact, some on Crete and on Gavdo island. One cannot help feeling a little sceptical about 
this so early going to and fro on the Levant seas between Egypt and the isles. It is not a question 
of mere migration, such as may account, according to another conjecture of Mr Hall's, for the first 
bloom of the metal age in Crete; but of fairly frequent intercourse, if a constant supply of Aegean 
material for implements and weapons was to be forthcoming in the Nile Valley. Are the early obsidian 
flakes found in Egypt really Melian, as Mr Hall asserts (p. 49)? A last point in these early relations 
on which we feel ignorant, and therefore sceptical, is the derivation of Aegean glaze from VI Dynasty 
Egypt (p. 51). Where has such early Aegean imitative glaze been found ? 

Apart from Egyptian relations, Mr Hall illuminates many dark Aegean places: but we have 
net space to do more than refer readers to his précis of the North Grecian evidence collected by 
Messrs Tsountas, Wace and Thompson: his doubts about Sir Arthur Evans’ dating of the Eginetan 
Treasure: his appreciation of the relative merits of L. M.I relief work and that of Dyn. XVIII in 
Egypt: his quotation of Mr Forsdyke’s views on Minyan and Trojan pottery: the convincing explana- 
tion of the genesis of the pseud-ampiora given on p. 94: his theory of the Torcello vases: his accounts 
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of recent work at Tiryns and Argos: and his very just comparisons of Cretan periods in respect of 
artistic merit. We quite agree that M. M. III work, at its best, is the acme of Cretan production. 
Like everybody else he tinds the mass of Aegean pottery and products of minor arts hard to 
popularize; but he is very readable on Buildings and on Paintings. The text still needs revision 
in minute details, such as accents. Enkimi, which occurs often, should be Enkomi according to 
actual Cypriote usage which ignores the rule that a trisyllabic name ending in -7 cannot be pro- 
paroxytone The present writer has heard this name pronounced proparoxytonically scores of times. 
If he mistakes not, there are other Greek accents to be corrected on pp. 143, 157. But such things 
are trifles light as air! 
D. G. Hoeartu. 


A Short History of the Egyptian People. By E. A. Watuis BrpGe. pp. ix+280. 14 illustrations and 
map. London: Dent and Sons, 1914. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians. By the same. pp. xiii+272. London: Dent and Sons, 1914. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Dr Wallis Budge’s ceaseless activity is astonishing. Most scholars would find that they had quite 
enough to do in administering a great Museum department and editing Coptic and Syriac manuscripts 
but in addition to this he finds time to publish books of a semi-popular nature on ancient Egypt and 
the Sudan. His two latest volumes are addressed to that ever-increasing public which wants to know 
something about the history and literary civilisation of the ancient Egyptians. They are admirably 
fitted for their purpose. Dr Budge has managed to compress an enormous mass of up-to-date infor- 
mation into them, without being dull or losing the interest of his readers. To do this satisfactorily 
in the case of early Egyptian history was especially difficult, and he may therefore be congratulated 
upon his success. 

Dr Budge is not only « first-hand authority on the subject about which he writes; he is also 
blessed with a considerable modicum of common-sense. No subject has suffered more than ancient 
Egyptian history from the lack of the latter quality and the resultant theories which have emanated 
for the most part from Germany. His views on chronology, on the racial elements in the Egyptian 
population and on the relation of the neolithic people to the dynastic Egyptians are eminently sane 
and in accordance with the known facts. The impossible chronology of the Berlin School is brushed 
aside, and what we really know about the Hyksos period is stated in full, The history is brought 
down to the beginning of the Roman epoch, though the account of the Ptolemies is little more than 
a chronological register. The history of Greek Egypt does not properly come within the scope of 
Dr Budge’s work. 

The latter part of the book is occupied with an account of the Egyptian people themselves. 
The best chapter in it is that on the “Daily Life of the Egyptians,” which indeed is the best résumé 
of the subject with which I am acquainted. There is one remark in it, however, with which I fail 
to agree. Dr Budge says that “it is almost certain that very few of the general public [in ancient 
Egypt] could either read or write.” My experiences on the Nile, where there are few rocks and 
stones which I have not examined, lead me to exactly the reverse conclusion. From one end of the 
Egyptian valley to the uther the rocks are covered with grufft?, fully half of which were not written 
hy the learned classes, but by boatmen, artisans and the like who happened to be tied up to the 
shore by adverse winds, The smaller ebjects discovered in the tombs or on the sites of cities bear 
the same testimony. A large proportion of them is inscribed; even the little objects of the toilette- 
table carry inscriptions, and inscriptions are net written unless they are intended to be read. 

A good “popular” book on the Literature of the Ancient Egyptians was a harder task than one 
on Egyptian history, but the task has been successfully accomplished. The book is clear, interesting, 
and wonderfully complete. All classes of Egyptian literature are passed in review, beginning with 
the curious texts which are inscribed in the pyramids of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, the half- 
understood phrases of which go back tu a prehistoric antiquity. Then we have chapters on the 
Stories of the Magicians, which are something lke those which delighted our own childhood, on the 

ook of the Dead and similar works. on the theological legends. on the historical and Inographical 
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documents, on accounts of voyages and travels, on fairy-tales, on hymns to the gods, on moral and 
philosophical treatises, and on poetical compositions, with a final chapter on “ Miscellaneous Litera- 
ture.” The works passed in review are partly translated, partly described in outline. Little is omitted, 
but it is strange that among the umissions should be so interesting and well-known a work as “The 
Adventures of the Mohar” in Palestine. There is nothing which gives us a better insight than this 
remarkable production into the geographical conditions of Palestine in the age of the Exodus, or the 
hardships which a tourist was likely to experience. Among the Miscellaneous Literature are included 
the medical and mathematical papyri, one of which was written in the Hyksos period. 
Both volumes are provided with very complete indices. 
A. H. Sayce. 


Studien cur digyptischen Verwaltungsgeschichte in ptolemdisch-romischer Zeit. Der Baowduxds Tpappareis. 
By Eruarp BIEDERMANN. pp. ix+123. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1913. 3 mark 
60 pf. 


This is a very useful collection of all the available evidence relating to the activities of the “royal 
scribe” under the Greek and Roman rulers of Egypt. The conclusion drawn by the author is briefly 
stated on p. 93, at the end of his second and main section: it is that the special duties of the “royal 

. scribe” consisted in the compilation of the lists which served as the basis of assessment for taxes 
and of the general distribution of state burdens: these lists included the land survey, the census 
register of individuals, and the record of property in houses, slaves, and cattle. Upon these duties 
depended all the other functions which he is found performing, in conjunction with other officials, 
such as the assessment and collection of taxes, the supervision of monopolies, the direction of public 
works, the transport of corn, and the adiinistration of land. His relationship to these other officials 
is treated briefly in the third section, which is not so conclusive as the second: but this is hardly 
the author’s fault, as the evidence with regard to the relative positions of the numerous minor 
Ptolemaic and Roman officials is not only scanty but usually incoherent: it seems probable that the 
powers of any given officer were not strictly defined, but might be extended or limited to suit the 
circumstances of the moment. The discovery of new material may throw further light on some of 
the problems: but so far as the documents at present available carry us, there is practically nothing 
left unnoticed by Dr Biedermann. 

J. G. MILNE. 


The Samson-Saga und its place in Comparative Religion. By A. SmyTHE Patmer, D.D. London: 
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1913. 5s. net. 


In this book Dr Smythe Palmer has written an elaborate treatise on the solar elements which 
may underlie the Hebrew legend of Samson; and we have no doubt it will prove very instructive to 
the readers the author has in view, to some of whom, he anticipates, it will come as a shock “to be 
told that the Hebrews, like every other people, had a childhood which they outgrew, a period in their 
early history when they delighted in stories of adventure, abounding in exploits of supernatural 
prowess, from which even a coarse mimic element was not excluded.” The book is written in a more 
popular and in a far more attractive style than the late Dr Robert Brown’s treatises on astronomy 
and comparative religion. It draws its inspiration, in fact, not so much from independent research 
into a possible astronomical background to some mythologies, but rather from the influence of the astral 
theory of religion, as elaborated by that brilliant orientalist Hugo Winckler and by the rather less 
brilliant school he founded. Dr Palmer could not have selected a stronger peg on which to hang 
his web of solar analogies, for there can be no doubt that Samson, an account of whose exploits 
happens to have been included in an old Hebrew Book of Heroes, betrays the insignia of a local solar 
deity, and in this aspect may be treated as the Hebrew counterpart of the Phoenician Melkarth and 
the Babylonian Gilgamesh. But chance reseniblance, whether in sight or sound, seems to have a 
compelling fascination for the comparative mythologist, who is out hunting for supports to a theory; 
and, if he is a wise mythologist, he will check his natural impulse to identify at the first glance 
by means of stringent linguistic study. It seems to us that a defect in Dr Palmer’s work, which 
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detracts in a minor degree from its value, is that he sometimes fails to apply this test, and is con- 
sequently rather prone to hazardous conjecture. Under such a heading we should be inclined to 
include the derivation of Erebos from Assyr. erébu, “to enter” (p. 88) or Delilah from Heb. laylah, 
“night,” and Sumerian /i/, a night-demon. IJrkulla is correctly derived from the Sumer. Urugal (p. 249), 
but it certainly had not the meaning “the great eater,” aud, as neither had any solar connotation, 
there are no real grounds for connecting the name Herakles with them. It is quite true that the 
god Bes was a foreign importation into the Egyptian pantheon; but it is hardly probable that he 
was a solar deity and there is little to justify equating his feather-crown with Samson’s locks and 
solar rays. The same anxiety to make his point (which is also characteristic of the German astral 
schvol) seems to have led the author into such false Hebrew etymology as the suggested derivation 
from the same root of Hebr. shachar, “dawn,” and sédar, “hair” (p. 38), or chdmér, “he-ass,” from a 
root chdmah, “to be hot” (pp. 123 f., 128). But a great part of the book is taken up with general 
rather than linguistic parallelisms; and viewed as a popular study in comparative mythology, its 
author’s aim at interesting his readers in the Hebrew records, when treated in a spirit of critical 
investigation, will no doubt be fully achieved. 
L. W. Kine. 


Journul of the Munchester Egyptian und Oriental Society: 1913-14. pp. viiit+102. Manchester: At 
the University Press, 1914. 


We welcome the punctual appearance of the secund volume of this journal, the record and product 
of the combined Egyptian and Oriental Sucieties of Manchester, each of which, before their amalgama- 
tion, carried on its work in isolation and consequently appealed to a more restricted circle. From 
the present volume it is clear that the new Society continues to cast its net wide, and to cater sue- 
cessfully for the varied interests of its members. The special papers open with an appreciative notice 
by Prof. Peake of the work of the late Prof, Driver, in which we are glad to see emphasis is laid on 
the debt the younger generation of Hebrew scholars owe to his help and to the labour he was always 
ready to lavish on their work. The original contributions also include two papers on Zoroastrianism: 
one, a review of Prof. Moulton’s *‘ Hibbert Lectures” by Bishop Casartelli; the other a collection of 
survivals of religious material, drawn from Zoroastrian and kindred sources, which may be detected 
in the deta Sanctorum, particularly in the Syriac and Armenian recensions. The latter paper, by 
Dr Louis H. Gray, is of considerable interest. Mr A. C. Dickie writes on the Jews as builders, 
Canon Johns on some Babylonian tablets in the Manchester Museum, Dr W. H. Bennett on Pentateuchal 
Criticism, and the editor of the Journal, Professor Canney, contributes notes on Hebrew philology. 
The Oriental side of the society's work is in no danger of being swamped by the interests of its 
new partner. 

Among the Egyptological papers, with which we are here more concerued, in one by Mr Milne 
on a Greek ostracon of the first or second century s.p., found by Prof. Garstang in the “fish cemetery” 
at Esneh and now in the Manchester Museum. The writer was evidently an almost illiterate person 
and Mr Milne is to be congratulated on the ingenuity with which he has made out its contents. The 
text contains a complaint by the owner of a private shrine that he had been locked out by the wife 
and daughter of his overseer, in spite of his kind treatment of them, The name of the god to whom 
it was dedicated is not mentioned. But Mr Milne pomts out that such privately Gined sheiiee were 
not uncommon in Egyptian villages of the (rraeco-Roman period, though the income derived from 
the offerings of worshippers does not seem to have made them very valuable properties: he works 
out the annual value of a one-sixth share of such a shrine at only fifty days’ wages 7 
may compare the rather higher values which privately owned (apices: see sr 
in Babylonia a few centuries earlier. We possess a mumber of assiguments of such rights to the 
offerings of the faithful, dated in the second and third centuries B.c.; and it would appear that the 
right to take the offerings, even for an hour or two during one day of each month, was eagerly 
sought after. In India, too, at the present day, temuple-vtterings are sometimes controlled by private 
families, who in rotation divide the proceeds among themselves and make 


a considerable profit: out 
of them. e- 
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In a note on the persistence of ancient Egyptian burial customs in Nigeria Prof. Elliot Smith 
calls attention to an article contributed to the “Journal of the African Society” by Mr P. Amaury 
Talbot, a District Commissioner in the Nigerian Political Service. Mr Talbot, who had occasion to 
visit two South Nigerian tribes living near the Gulf of Guinea, found that their burial rites present 
resemblances to those of ancient Egypt. The practice of embalming their dead would, in itself, not 
suggest survival; but a more striking parallel is presented by their grave-construction. They dig a 
pit, and from the bottom of this an underground passage, sumetimes thirty feet long, leads to 
a square chamber where the body is laid; stones and earth are afterwards piled over the pit's 
mouth. One of the tribes, the Ibibivs, also build near their town arbour-like erections as houses 
for the dead man’s double, with figures of his favourite wives and slaves—the counterparts, Mr Talbot 
suggests, of the wskabtivu. Even if we should be inclined to suspend judgment on the theory of direct 
Egyptian descent, the parallelisms are well worth noting. For in any case they illustrate the working 
of the African mind, and support the views of those who emphasize the African elements in ancient 
Egyptian culture. 

From this short notice it will be seen that the volume fully maintains the interest of its predecessor, 
and shows that Egyptological study continues to be well represented at Manchester. Of the eight 
lectures given during the year five fall under this category, including one by Prof. Petrie on scarabs, 
and others by Dr Alan Gardiner on Hieroglyphic writing, and by Mr Peet on Sinai. Miss Crompton’s 
description of the Egyptian collection in the Manchester Museum, which follows the annual report, 
tempts one to hope that she may later on publish a catalogue raisonné of the objects, to the arrange- 
ment and labelling of which she has devoted so much time and care. 

L. W. Kine. 


LD Egypte monumentale et pittoresque. By Camicce LaGier. pp. 240, 48 plates. Brussels and Paris: 
Vromant et Cie. 1914. 


Of books descriptive of Egypt and its marvels there is an abundance, yet the number of such 
volumes worthy to be read twice, or to be given a permanent home on one’s bookshelves, is small, 
but among this number L’Eyypte monumentule et pittoresque should find a place. Its author is not 
unknown as an Egyptologist. The articles he has written for the well-known French Dictionary of 
the Bible of Vigouroux show that he is familiar with the literature of Egyptian archaeology, and 
that he can write luninously about the many obscure problems of ancient Egyptian history. 

Those who have already visited Egypt will be glad to revive the memories of their wanderings 
in that wonderland by reading in this book the impressions made upon the author during his 
residence and travels there. The fortunate people who have not yet journeyed to Egypt—fortunate, 
because much of the pleasure of life lies in the intelligent anticipation of its joys—will find in this 
description of the monuments and beauties of Egypt all the delight of a well-written novel, with this 
satisfaction added, namely, that it is all true. 

With the exception of the scientific Egyptologist—and even he will be able to learn something 
from seeing uld knowledge from a fresh point of view—this book can be used by the traveller in 
place of the somewhat tedious guide-books generally resorted to, and it can be trusted, while avoiding 
minute details, to bring before the tourist almost everything of interest or value and worthy of 
notice. The lore of modern, as well as of ancient, Egypt is drawn upon with graceful facility by this 
real expert in illustrating his remarks on both monuments and scenery. 

Our author’s lightness of touch is displayed early in the book by his description of the two 
beasts of burden, the camel and the ass—indeed, no less than a short history of the latter animal 
in eastern lands is given with point, while the story of Tell el-Amarna and Khu-n-aten reveals the 
inore serious side of his knowledge. The large number of plates adds to the value of the book. 


F. G. WALKER. 
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The Ritual of the Mystery of the Judgment of the Sou?, from an ancient Egyptian Papyrus ; translated 
and edited by M. W. Birackpey, S.R.LA., VID. London ; published for the Societas Rosicruciana 
in Anglia by Bernard Quaritch. 5s. net. 


Mr Blackden is an old worker for the Archaeological Survey, so we note his little book with 
pleasure. We do not pretend to understand its “ Rosicrucian” guise, nor do we agree with his thesis 
that “certain portions of the Antient (ste) Egyptian ‘Book of the Dead’” contain “transcriptions of 
fragments of Initiatory Ceremonial for the benefit of the Living, rather than Priestly practives for the 
benefit of the Dead.” Mr Blackden has a right to his opinion, apart from the fact that he is an 
“SR.LA. of the Seventh Degree,” whatever that may be. He takes no weird or extraordinary view 
of the meaning of the hieroglyphs, and translates a portion of the Papyrus of Ani as anybody else 
would translate it: that is to say, he is a perfectly reasonable Egyptological student. But of his 
peculiar idea as to the significance of the papyrus he gives no proof, and without arguments it can- 
not, naturally, be considered. 

H. R. Hatt. 


or 
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ALEXANDER IN EGYPT AND SOME CONSEQUENCES’ 
By D. G. HOGARTH, MA. F.BA. FSA. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT, as all the world knows, led his victorious army into Egypt 
in the autumn of the year 332 and back again into Asia in the following spring. He 
stayed in the Nile valley just about the time that an ordinary tourist spends on a 
single visit, and he never returned to it except as an embalmed corpse. Nevertheless, 
he changed the course of history in Egypt and constituted there the most durable of all 
the Macedonian kingdoms—one destined to last three centuries and be succeeded by 
European domination for some six centuries more. In addition, he founded a city 
which would become in fifty years the greatest port in the world, and is still the 
greatest in the Eastern Mediterranean; he diverted the trade of his age and created, 
for future ages, 2 new commerce between continents; and he increased the dominion 
ot Egypt by the addition of all north Africa as far west as the Syrtis. He found time, 
too, to do consciously at least one other thing of no small importance, of which I shall 
speak presently; and, all unconsciously, he started a Romance which went over the 
world, inspiring early literary efforts in some scores of languages European, Asiatic, and 
even African. Not a bad record for a winter in Egypt! 

I think we may take it that he came down tu Egypt from Syria expressly to do 
some of these things, so far as human prescience can foresee the consequences of 
human actions. It is impossible, of course, to say now whether befure he left Macedonia 
he had laid down an original plan which included a conquest of Egypt and particular 
undertakings there, aud that to this he subsequently adhered with the inexorable 
obstinacy of a German General Staff. He had entered Asia across the Dardanelles 
rather less than two years before, having won already in the Balkans the reputation 
of being the first Captain of his time, though he was not quite twenty-three. His 
expeditionary force of about forty thousand trained men, trivial as it would seem 
now-a-days, was equal in numbers to any which could be brought up against him in 
Asia Minor, and much superior in fighting value, in equipment and in auxiliary services, 
It easily routed the enemy army of Asia Minor at one corner of the peninsula, and, 
on getting through after a year to the opposite corner, smashed a much larger first 
army of all Asia with almost equal ease. It would take twelve months, as Alexander's 
staff knew, to collect the full levy of the continent, and even then more months to 
move this army down to the coast. The conqueror had therefore free choice either to 
march straight up and forestall that general levy, or to turn off into Syria and Egypt. 
He chose the latter course. 


1 A Lecture delivered to the Egypt Exploration Fund on December », 1914. 
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Why’ Without guessing that he either did or did not plan so far ahead and 
adhere so pertinaciously to an original programme as a German General Staff, we may 
deteet in the record of his advance signs of a purpose, and causes of his subsequent 
action. What then had happened which would have disposed him to invade Egypt 
and do what eventually was done there?) What also which can explain Alexander's 
adherence to such a purpose and the action he would take? Had anything, in short, 
happened which accounts tor Alexander in Egypt ? 

He had vupened his great venture, as we have seen, with an army of forty thousand 
men; but with no sufficient war-fleet ready to take the sea. He was strong enough, 
he well knew, to deal with the Persian army of Asia Minor; but there is no reason 
to suppose he knew himself to be strong enough to meet a general levy of the Persian 
Empire. At Issus he enjoyed the proverbial fortune of the brave: but his situation 
there would have been very serious if Darius had adopted any other strategy than he 
did—it, for example, he had let his enemy get well into Syria and then had crossed 
Amanus and closed the defiles. For the sea, held by the Greeks, was hostile to the 
Captain-General of the Greeks. The treasonable correspondence, which fell into the 
latter’s hands at Issus, sufficiently proves it, even if we had no other evidence: and, in 
fact, there is plenty. At the moment when, taken in the rear, Alexander turned at 
bay, he was doubly cut off from his base, and without hope, in case of defeat, of 
repairing his losses in men and material. 

Evidently something of what was certainly his original plan had miscarried. 
Alexander had relied on the Greek cities of Europe supporting him, following his 
march with obedient fleets, and sending him reinforcements before he should leave 
Asia Minor. He started prematurely, without being assured by earnests of ships or 
men, that the agreement ot Corinth would be loyally kept. There were, indeed, 
abundant signs that it would not. But he was very young, impetuous, and impatient, 
and not a little histrionic, as he was to show on landing near Ilion, on reaching 
Ephesus, and often enough later, till a narrow escape from the consequences of a 
supreme piece of dare-devil folly at Mooltan in India would teach him a little self- 
restraint, 

The Greek fleets did not come to his aid in western Asia Minor, and if they 
appeared, it was as enemy ships. By the time he got down to Caria, worse happened. 
Miletus and Halicarnassus, the two most powerful of the Greek cities, which he had 
come to liberate, shut him out and only succumbed after regular sieges and desperate 
fighting. His own Macedonian ships, which had now taken the sea, were overawed by 
larger hostile fleets. He went up to Gordion to await the reinforcements to come 
by the Hellespontine road, but only Macedonian levies appeared in the spring. It was 
clear he was playing a “lone hand”—Jlucedonia contra mundi! How was he to go 
on into inner Asia with his rear thus insecure? He must first obtain command of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. But, inferior on the sea itself, he could only hope to achieve 
that end by land, i.e. by closing to the Greeks all ports round the Levant, where they 
could refit and provision, or whence they might draw allies. He had done this already 
on the coasts from the Dardanelles to the Gulf of Adalia. He must do it now from 
the latter right round to Cyrene. the last Greek stronghold before barbarism and 
Carthage began. To this task therefore he devoted his second year, 


hate : beginning with 
Cilicia, and continuing, after the crowning mercy of Issus, with the 
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These last had long been the Persian’s stand-by for ships and sailors, and only a 
few years before, had reconquered Cyprus for the Great King. Now Tyre was to give 
Alexander more trouble than any single city theretofore, or thereafter. He took it 
after the greatest and longest of all his sieges, crushed it, and went on convinced that 
some measure must be devised to prevent its revival. Such a measure he took a few 
months later. It was the foundation of Alexandria in Egypt. Subsequently Fortune— 
as it happened—once more intervened to relieve him of a further most perilous necessity, 
if he was to close the Levant to hostile Greeks—the march right through barren 
Marmarica to attack Cyrene. Envoys from the latter met him more than half way 
and made submission in form. 

This policy of mastering the east Mediterranean coasts, I think, sufficiently explains 
on the one hand his marching to Egypt, although the direct road to the accomplishment 
of his primary object had forked off three hundred miles back, and he was giving Darius 
a good year to prepare to frustrate that object: in consequence, as you know, Alexander’s 
army was to come within very little of disaster next year at Arbela, which, of all his 
great battles, brought him his worst moments, thanks to the enormous weight of the 
force which the Persian had had time to collect. On the other it explains his new 
foundation in Egypt, the care with which its site was chosen, and the scale, immense 
for the age, on which it was laid out by Alexander himself. That he meant it to be 
a Macedonian Tyre, I feel no doubt. How completely it was to supersede Tyre by 
educating another Semitic people to take commerce out of Phoenician hands, he could 
not, of course, foresee. 

As for the site of the city, it has often been pointed out why wretched little 
Egyptian Rhacotis was selected to be transformed into a world-capital. The Canopic 
mouth of the Nile had long served for the comparatively little sea-borne commerce with 
the alien Levant, which Egypt had hitherto had. Of the other mouths, the Pelusiac alone 
remained open to anything much larger than a fishing boat. Even the Canopic had a 
dangerous bar. If merchant ships might enter, it offered nevertheless no good port to the 
Macedonian war-fleets, which must henceforth keep the Levant. Entry, exit, conditions 
ashore, which made for neither health nor security, were all against it. But at Rhacotis, 
a few miles west, Alexander found a dry limestone site, raised above the Delta level, 
within easy reach of drinkable and navigable inland water by a canal to be taken off 
the Nile, not seriously affected by the Canopic silt which the point of Abukir directs 
seaward, and covered by an island which, if joined to the mainland by a mole, would 
give alternative harbours against the sea-winds, blow they whence they might. It was 
the one possible situation in Egypt for a healthy open port to be used by Macedonian 
sea-going fleets, and particularly by war-ships, already tending, at that epoch, to increase 
their tonnage and their draught. 

IT could enlarge further on matters concerning the beginnings of Alexandria, on 
features which belong to the original lay-out, and therefore are to be ascribed not to 
any Ptolemy who enriched or beautified the city, but to Alexander’s own town-planner, 
and, more or less, to Alexander himself. For instance, the gridiron scheme on which 
the strects were projected—a scheme destined to determine the lay-out of typical 
Hellenistic foundations all over the Near East, such as Priene and Pergamum, to 
mention two whose plans haye been recovered by excavation. Or again the elaborate 
system of supply- and drainage-conduits, laid down under the axis of each street when 
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the roadways were tirst made—a system which marked an advance in the organization 
of urban amenities, for the civilized world to imitate. But I must pass on to less 
parochial matters. 

It may seem extraordinary that Alexander’s invasion of Egypt should have met 
(as seems to be the fact) with no opposition whatever. He found himself as free as in 
his own Emathia to busy himself with founding a city: and he could pass out with 
large part of his army into the eastern desert, bound for distant Cyrene, without the 
slightest apprehension about his base. Further, after he had left Egypt for good in 
the spring of the following year, the country remained perfectly quiet under his 
extortionate governor, Cleomenes, during all the Far Eastern campaigns; and after 
Alexander’s death, it accepted his successor as a matter of course. But all this would 
have surprised no contemporary student of Near Eastern politics, and was, doubtless, 
confidently expected by Alexander himself. Remember what had been happening for 
nearly a century. Egypt had expelled its Persian rulers about eighty years before, 
and had successfully resisted all Persian attempts to recover the province till less than 
ten years before the coming of the Macedonians. This it had effected with the aid, 
first ard foremost, of Greeks; in return for which service Egyptian kings had been 
sending help to any Greek, who, like Evagoras of Salamis, might be embroiled with 
Susa. Indeed, much longer ago the nationalist party had begun tv call in these aliens 
and rely on them. Even the liberation of Egypt from Assyria more than two centuries 
back had been carried through by Psammetichus I with the help of Anatolians whom 
Gyges of Lydia had sent to his ally: and if those Carians and Pisidians were not, 
strictly speaking, Greeks, they brought Ionian civilization with them, as Petrie’s 
discoveries at Daphnae and Memphis have demonstrated, and probably were not 
distinguished from Hellenes too nicely, if at all, by the Egyptians of the time. The 
first abortive etforts to throw off the Persian yoke in its turn before the middle of the 
fifth century had, again, been made with Athenian auxiliaries. 

Not to mention any influence which Naukratis may have exercised upon him, the 
Egyptian (especially the sturdiest element, the Delta man) had long been used not only 
to the presence of Greeks but to absolute reliance un them as protectors. In his eyes 
the Greeks were the foremost fighting racc in the world, and this belief was only con- 
firmed by the predominance of Greeks in the composition of successive Persian armies 
sent against Egypt, for example, the force which Artaxerxes Mnemon, tardily taking 
advice given to him after Cunaxa by his captive Clearchus, Captain of the Ten 
Thousand, detached in vain against Egypt early in the fourth century. 

In the year 332 therefore no Egyptian was in the least likely to raise a finger 
against forty thousand trained Macedonians, even had these no fresh prestige of brilliant 
victories to their credit. Moreover, were they not regarded as come to deliver Egypt 
once more from the Persian yoke recently reimposed and no more welcome than of 
eld? It is clear from the genesis of that famous Alexander-Romance, already alluded 
to, that nationalist Egyptian feeling survived the reconquest by Darius Ochus, and 
continued to identify itself with the Greek against the Persian. Originally composed 
in or near Alexandria, as its author’s local knowledge of the city shows, the Romance 
starts as what the Germans call a Tendenzschrift, designed to affiliate the actual Mace- 
donian rézime to the succession ot former native kings. Nectanebo IL, who had been 
driven out by the victorious Persians, appears as the real father of Alexander, having 
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gained access in his exile to Olympias, Philip’s queen, and by magical arts secured her 
compliance. Later on he is got rid of by the unwitting act of his own son. This 
story, which, as I have said, went out with the rest of the Romance over the world 
and made Nectanebo, with Plato and four others, an arch-magician of mediaeval tradition 
throughout Europe, is interesting for many reasons. For example, it brings Nectanebo 
into one category with Saxon Harold and German Barbarossa, national heroes believed 
popularly to have survived defeat and death to secure the ultimate victory of the 
lost cause. Again, it illustrates the effects of stories put about in Alexander's own 
life-time, perhaps even by himself, which threw doubt on Philip’s fatherhood and Olympias’ 
virtue (the last, if other stories are true, not in any case appropriate to Caesar’s wife !) 
and suggested that a god had, in fact, begotten the conqueror of the world. For it was 
in the serpent shape of Zeus Ammon that the Nectanebo of the Romance obtained the 
favours of the Macedonian queen. But the chief interest of the story, for our present 
purpose, lies in its nationalist tendency. It proves the survival of the old spirit of 
Egypt and its desire to accept Greek rule. 

Having touched on the famous story which ascribed Alexander’s paternity to Zeus, 
I cannot be silent about the most notorious of all the conqueror’s proceedings in Egypt, 
his transaction with the Oracle of Ammon in the Oasis of Siwah. I approach the 
subject shyly, because I have suffered many things by reason of it. Long ago, hardly 
older than Alexander when he went to the Ammonium, I wrote my first article on a 
historical subject, in order to explode the belief that Alexander called himself, or indeed 
was called in his lifetime, son of Ammon. I knew something less about Egypt than 
I know now, and I had not learned how easy and fatal it is to judge ancient men and 
affairs by modern codes. Full of enthusiasm for my hero, Alexander, I revolted from 
the idea that he could have disowned his father, or smirched his mother, and have 
started and encouraged a ridiculous fable about himself. Finding the contemporary 
evidence indifferent and sprinkled with obvious fables, such as that of the birds which 
guided the Macedonians to the Oasis, I tore it to pieces to my own entire satisfaction. 

That evidence is, in fact, indifferent, but it is no worse than a great deal which I 
cheerfully accepted in support of other incidents more creditable to my hero: and I 
know very well it was not the evidence but a prepossession which determined my con- 
clusions. I was rash enough, some ten years later, to repeat them in a published essay 
on Alexander. Shortly afterwards Maspero published a treatise entitled Comment 
Alevundre le Grand devint dieu en Egypte. Since then no one has believed me, not 
even I myself, and every one has taken it from Maspero, with a sideways kick at me, 
that it was perfectly natural and indeed unavoidable that Alexander, once he had got 
Egypt, should call himself and be called, Son of Ammon. He was simply following 
traditional usage in the ordinary way and, in Egypt at least, incurred no imputation 
whatever of presumption, impiety, or absurdity. 

The only unusual thing he did in the matter was tu go for acknowledgment to 
that lone and distant temple of Amen in the palm-groves of Siwali; but this course 
was, I fancy, determined more by accident than anything else. He was on the march 
alung the coast to Cyrene. Envoys met him at Paraectunium and made further progress 
westward unnecessary. Paraetonium is the modern Marsa Matruh, the point from which 
the easy road to Siwah, leaving the coast, takes you across the desert in seven camel-days 
to the vasis, <A visit to the Ammonium, long and widely cclebrated outside Egypt 
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(Croesus had consulted its oracle before he attacked Cyrus two centuries earlier) would 
make the already completed days of marching worth their fatigues. So to the Ammonium 
Alexander went, just as Abbas Hilmi went, but in a carriage and eight, a few years ago. 
Possibly Alexander’s action was influenced by the prospect of not having time afterwards 
to visit Amen-Ra in Thebes. Possibly not. With that, let me leave this painful part 
of the matter. But, seriously, I am not sorry after all to have had an opportunity 
of recanting publicly a view which I have abandoned privately for nearly twenty years. 

For what is left to be said on the matter we must follow Alexander up into 
Asia. The most important and significant fact about it all is this:—not that he was 
son of Ammon in the Nile valley, but that he continued tv be sv in lands with 
which Amen had nothing to do. It is possible that he proceeded to identify himself, 
or to be identified, with other gods of other lands, as he conquered them: that he was 
son of Baal in Tyre, of Bel-Marduk in Babylon, and in succession of whatever supreme 
deities the Bactrians, Afghans, Punjabis aud other peoples of the Middle East may have 
been worshipping at that epoch. But there is no actual evidence for such further 
affiliations, and it is not clear that the usage of Middle Asiatic religions offered either 
means or precedents of nearly so literal and satisfactory a sort as did the usage of 
Egypt for affiliating the mortal sovereign to a supreine deity. But what is certain is 
this—that so far as his own followers imputed divinity in honour to him while he was 
on the march, and so far as his Greek and other critics imputed it in ridicule, it con- 
tinued to be expressed as son-ship of Ammon. 

After his death, as you probably know, the apotheosis of him which his successors 
promoted for their own ends, whether in Asia Minor or in Syria, or in Babylon, was 
from first to last as a divinity in the Egyptian, not any Asiatic, pantheon. For the 
benefit of Greeks or phil-hellenic princes he might appear on coins with attributes of 
a hero, such as Herakles; but, if he was to be a full god, the ram-horns of Ammon 
must protrude from his beautiful hair. In the event, the universal vogue of the 
Romance, which described his generation by Zeus Ammon, soon made any other 
affiliation impossible; and it is as “ Dhulkarnein,” the Two-horned, that he has passed 
from pre-Islamic folklore into the Koran and out of it again into the pseudo-history 
of half Asia, and much Africa. 

These facts, more than any other evidence, dispose me to think that Alexander 
himself insisted on his son-ship of Ammon after he left Egypt, and imposed it as a 
cult with greater or less effect wherever he went. Otherwise, there is little reasun why 
successors in Asia, who had nothing to do with Egypt except tu covet it, should have 
adopted in common an Egyptianizing aspect of lis divinity. True, it was his original 
apotheosis: true, too, that, when his mortal body had gone tu rest in Egypt, there was 
a certain logic in his spirit being deified in no other guise than that of an Egyptian 
god. But I suspect Alexander himself took a hand in the matter. 

Why, a mortal, he should have been concerned to put on immortality in life, and 
to create and foster a cult of himself is to be explained not merely by vanity nor 
even by the immediate utility of self-magnitication,—though both these considerations 
counted, no doubt, for something,—but by a less personal motive which shows through 
Alexander’s actions more and more as his conquests went forward. He may have 
intended from the first to go up into Asia as sun of Ammon; but it is much morc 
probable that it was only when he had automatically become so in Evypt that he 
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bethought himself of using his novel and very un-Hellenic character to supply a vital 
necessity of which he must already have become conscious as he was moving through 
inner Anatolia and Syria, and would become still more conscious in inner Asia. This 
necessity was a Macedonian god who, standing for Macedonian Empire, would meet 
and satisfy the instinctive religiosity of the Asiatic mind. Without such a god Mace- 
donian Empire in Asia conld but be a superficial transient thing. I have tried, in a 
little book, The Anecent Eust, just issued in the “Home University Library” series, 
to explain this necessity, under which the Macedonians found themselves in Asia, and 
the reason why neither their ancestral deities, nor the Olympian and local gods of the 
Greeks, were qualified to satisfy it; how, too, history illustrates the growth of a con- 
sciousness among the Hellenes not only of their failure to satisfy the Asiatic need, 
but of a need of vital religion for themselves. Finally, how in the end Asia profited 
by this weakness of the West and took its philosophic captors captive with religions 
sufficiently seasoned with Greek philosophies to supply the needs of Europe. To that 
attempt of mine I must refer you now, all too brief as is the exposition there offered, 
limits having been prescribed to my book as to my lecture to-day. 

For I have still to take a wider view of the consequences of Alexander’s action 
in Egypt than it was possible for Alexander himself to take. Impar congressus, I yet 
have an advantage over Achilles—I am living two thousand years after his death! 
Shortly and broadly stated, what has Alexander's conquest of Egypt done for the 
world? T shall limit myself to a few reasonably direct and immediate results, those 
whose connection with actions of Alexander in Egypt is not too remote. I pass 
by as remote any effect the Greek occupation had on the Roman Empire, and, for 
another reason, even those most important effects which it had immediately and 
directly enough on Greece. The fact is, that the most noteworthy of these effects, 
the change which the Alexandrian School wrought in the direction and scope of 
Greek thought, was an effect of a larger cause, of the Macedonian conquest as a 
whole, whose influence was polarized in Alexandria and transmitted thence to Greece. 
Nor need I say more about effects already adumbrated in the earlier part of this 
lecture, such as that diversion of the main sea-route of Levantine commerce from Tyre 
to Alexandria; those changes in town-planning for which Alexandria served as the 
model; the introduction of Egyptian gods among the Greeks (inscriptions of the Greek 
mainland, e.g. those of the love-feasts and benefit-clubs, soon give us evidence of this) ; 
or that still more serious blow to Hellenic political and social ideas which was dealt 
by Alexander's insistence on the validity of his Egyptian deification throughout his 
Empire. One soon sees its effects on the most democratic of Greek cities when divine 
honours are paid in Athens itself successively to Demetrius of Phalerum and to 
Demetrius the Besieger. 

Three other consequences, however, of grave and general import have not been set 
forth yet. The first and most momentous was the etfect which Alexandria had on the 
fortunes and future of the Hebrew race. It was undoubtedly the attraction of this 
city which drew down from their isolated hills the Jews, already prepared by the great 
experience of the Babylonian captivity to expand, to associate with foreigners, to live 
abroad, and to take with avidity to trade. No sooner had the decline of Tyre given 
them a chance to usurp the position of indispensable middleman between Greek 
and Semitic peoples, than Alexandria brought them to the sea, which hitherto they 
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had left to their Phoenician cousins. And Alexandria it was which was chief agent 
in their hellenization. On this point I inust refer yon once more to that recent little 
book of mine, to its last chapter, wherein I have tried to show that Judaea was under 
the influence of Alexandria in Hellenistic times tar longer and more completely than 
under that of Antioch; and that the place where the Septuagint committee made its 
translation of the Scriptures, had the most to do with the evolution of the Hellenistic 
Semitic type and of the Semite-Hellenic philosophic religiosity, which ultimately begat the 
Christian apostolate. Alexandria, it should be remembered, was in Ptolemaic times the 
home of the largest urban Hebrew population in the world. One of its four chief 
quarters was inhabited entirely by Jews and there they got most of their primary 
education as bankers and middlemen of the civilized world. 

Secondly, I call attention to the fact that it was the Macedonian occupation of 
Egypt which opened the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean to Enropean commerce. 
I am not forgetting Alexander's subsequent overland incursion iuto the Punjab. This 
had less effect on communications between the West and India: for the East soon 
re-occupied and virtually re-closed the roads, But the Red Sea route remained in 
constant use by Greeks of Egypt from the opening of the third century B.c., and by it 
travelled much of that Hellenic influence which has left a deep mark on Indian art, 
and one only less profound on Indian thought. 

Lastly, a very few words more on that famons Romance which was written and 
sent ont over the world as a result of Alexander’s appearance in Egypt. Not only did 
it carry some knowledge, however greatly mixed with table, of Alexander’s personality 
and achievements to the ends of the earth—into Abyssinia, Scandinavia, and Britain, 
which, else, might not have heard of him till comparatively modern times; but prob- 
ably it carried also to countless thousands their first knowledge that there had been 
a Greek people and a world in which it had played a foremost part. Its only possible 
rival for that credit is the Tale of Troy, which, spread as it was through Roman 
channels, is probably younger folk-lore in the remoter lands where both Romances 
appeared in written form at the earliest articulate moment of the Middle Age. If 
Plutarch and Quintus Curtius instructed the cultivated societies of the Renaissance 
about Alexander, the Egyptian Romance had already 1evealed him to their rude fore- 
fathers, and was in many lanis—among them onr own—an earlier fountain-head of 
literature. 
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THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHIC WRITING 


By ALAN H. GARDINER, D.Lirr. 


From the questions which are frequently put to the Eyyptologist with regard to 
the nature of the Egyptian hieroglyphs it would appear that popular knowledge on 
this subject is pretty well in the same position where the close of the eighteeuth 
century left it. Many who are aware of the immortal discoveries which Jean-Frangois 
Champollion announced to the Paris Académie des Inscriptions on the 27th September, 
1822, still vaguely nurse the illusion that the hieroglyphs are picture-signs with fantastic 
allegorical meanings arbitrarily attached to them by the ancient priests; and they con- 
ceive therefore the interpretation of a hieroglyphic inscription more to resemble the 
unravelling of a puzzle than the translation of language by means of dictionary and 
grammar, the philologist’s usual weapons. The fact is that the old classical tradition 
of Horapollo and Chaeremon, Greek writers of an uncertain date, is still alive and still 
colours, though indirectly and unconsciously, our use of the terms hieroglyphic and 
hieroglyphs. Both these writers possessed accurate information about the values of 
certain signs, but they were completely at sea as to the reasons why those signs had 
those particular values, Horapollo maintains, for example, that 

The hawk is put for the soul, from the signification of its naine; for among the Egyptians 
the hawk is called Baiéra; for the word BaI is the soul, and ETH the heart; and the heart, 
according to the Egyptians, is the shrine of the soul; so that in its composition the name signifies 
‘soul enshrined in heart.’ Whence also the bawk, from its correspondeuce with the soul, never 
drinks water, but blood, by which, also, the soul is sustained!, 

The facts upon which this astounding jumble of sense and nonsense rests are 
very nearly correct: the soul, in Egyptian hieroglyphs, is represented by a human- 


headed hawk A and was called Balt; BaterH might well be a dialectal pronunciation 


of bég (Coptic auc), the word for “hawk”; hét “heart” (Coptic ent) is at once re- 
cognizable in ETH. And yet the fate of becoming a warning example is all that could 
be expected for a faithful disciple of Horapollo, such as was, for example, Athanasius 
Kircher, the learned Jesuit who lived in the seventeenth century. In his work on the 
hieroglyphic texts of the Pamphilian Obelisk, Kircher has to explain the signs which 
we now know to spell the imperial title Autocrator; his translation runs as follows: 
“the originator of all moisture and all vegetation is Osiris, whose creative power was 
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brought to this kingdom by the holy Mophtha.”. The holy Mophtha still remains a 
mystery to Egyptologists! 

A passage in the works of Clement of Alexandria gave a truer account of the 
nature of the hieroglyphic script, but was tov vague and obscure to be of much 
service to the scholars who pinned their hopes upon the study of the Rosetta stone. 
The weight of tradition in favour of a figurative interpretation was so overwhelming, 
that it was only little by little that a succession of investigators broke this obstacle 
to decipherment down. It is perhaps news to many that within a few days of the 
public announcement of his discovery, Champollion was himself totally unaware that 
he held in his hand the key to all the wisdom of the Egyptians. At the beginning 
of September 1822 he still believed that his hieroglyphic alphabet, established with 
infinite pains by the comparison of various royal rings or cartouches (C—), had no 
application save for the transliteration of foreign names like those of the Ptolemies 
and Reman emperors; under the influence of the classical tradition he was convinced 
that hieroglyphic writing, save for this one purpose, was purely figurative and symbolic, 
and that it was free from phonetic elements. The truth dawned upon him only on 
the 14th September, when he received from a friend the engraving of certain in- 
scriptions from the temple of Abu Simbel. In the last two signs of the cartouche 


(omnn) he at once recognized the letter s ((\) of his alphabet. Before these stood 


a sign ((f) which he had reason for thinking was connected with the notion of 
! 


“birth,” “to be born,” in Coptic mas. Before this, again, he noted the image of the 
sun (Q) “to be pronounced Ré or Rd,” as Coptic also had taught him. Ra-mas-ses, 
he read, and in the same instant it was borne in upon him that the long-sought 
solution of the problem was found; for here, in the name of a famous Pharaoh whose 
memory was preserved In many ancient writers, he found a native word of indubitable 
antiquity written in part phonetically, like the names of the Ptolemies and Cleopatras 
which he had long since deciphered, and in part ideographically, as his researches had 
again and again assured him must be the case. A few hours’ study gave Champollion 
the further name of Tuthmosis, another almost equally famous Pharaoh. From that 
day onward discovery crowded in upon discovery; and such were the astounding genius 
and industry of the founder of our science that before his premature death in 1832 
at the carly age of forty-one he was able to make out the general sense of most 
monumental inscriptions and the main lines of the Dynastic history lay clear before him. 


The researches of three generations of scholars have built up a wide and complex 
structive on the foundations laid by Champollion, and we are now able to trace, with 
something like certainty, the origin and development of the hieroglyphic script. We 
can see Clearly that it was a thing of rapid growth, and that, like the conventions of 
Eyyphan art and the characteristic physiognomy of Egyptian religion, its main prin- 
ciples, once established, remained immutable for fully three thousand years, It is not 
until the beginning of the Third Dynasty th 


at inscriptions become really frequent, 
but long before this period all the classes of 


sign which we shall have to distinguish 


P See the admirable account of the decipherment by Fritulein HARTLEBEN : Ch 


i . am pollion, sein Leber 
upd sein Werk, vol. 1, pp. 420-422, f : 
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were already fully developed and differentiated. The later Dynasties added nothing 
radically or essentially new, though the spelling of individual words changed greatly 
in the course of time, and a marked degradation set in after the close of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. The Middle Kingdom is the period of the greatest consistency in spelling, 
and it is rightly regarded as the classical age of Egyptian orthography. The Graeco- 
Roman period saw a great influx of new signs, mostly due to playful combinations 
and ingenious theological speculation. These tendencies paved the way for the alle- 
gorical explanations offered by Horapollo and Chaeremon, who however go one step 
beyond the Ptolemaic priests in their total disregard of what may be termed the 
natural as opposed to the artificial multiplication of hieroglyphic signs. 

Before attempting to trace back hieroglyphic writing to its actual birthplace it is 
needful to gain some comprehension of the system in its developed form, as exem- 
plified, for instance, in a monumental inscription of the Fifth Dynasty. As a sample 
of hieroglyphic writing we may take the four words 

—f ay 1 

ON AWW = o™ 7a 
which, on a tablet of King Sahuré in the Wady Magharah (peninsula of Sinai), 
accompany the scene of the Pharaoh grasping an Asiatic by the hair and smiting him 
with a club. These words, being interpreted, signify “the smiting of the Beduins of 
all the desert-hills.” The exact sound of the Egyptian equivalent is unknown, only the 
consonantal skeleton ski mntw hswt nb being vouchsafed to us; for intelligibility’s sake 
we may conjecture, however, some such pronunciation as sdger mentheyyew hha’sowwet 
nebet. 

Examining these twelve hieroglyphic signs one by one we shall recognize in them 
the following objects: a napkin folded over, a wind-screen(?), a club, a draught-board, 
rippling water, a tethering-rope, a quail-chick, a hilly desert (thrice repeated), a loaf(?), 
and a basket. Of these, only four signs can in any way be brought into connection 
with the sense attributed to our four hieroglyphic words, namely the club, which is 
identical with that depicted in the Pharaoh’s hand, and the thrice-repeated desert-sign. 

These signs are good examples of our first group of signs, called PicrURE-SIGNS 
or IDEOGRAMS, the latter name being given to them because they are writings (ypaupa) 
of the forms (¢déa) of things. Some further examples may be given: to convey the 
notion of the ibis-god Thoth the Egyptians drew the picture of an ibis perched on 
a standard such as was carried in the priestly processions R; to indicate the meaning 
“head” they depicted a human head @; for “house” they outlined the ground-plan 
of a house ca. 

Now note, however, that the sign SXg in our sample inscription differs from the 
rest of the signs that have been quoted, in that, for the purposes of that inscription, 
it signifies not a thing, but an action—the action of smiting or clubbing. But there 
are simpler and more explicit ways of conveying the notion of particular actions than 


this, as when the image of a man constructing a wall in is used to indicate the 
verb “to build,” or two arms holding a shield and battle-axe QA are used to indicate 
the action of fighting. States may be expressed in a similar manner: thus the verb 
“to be uld” is written with the picture of an old man leaning upon a. stick Wie in 


9—2 
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like manner the sign of some lotus-flowers growing out of a pool of water pans serves 
tu represent the verdure of the Inundation-season. 
By writing such ideograms one after the other in the order prescribed by the 


spoken language, simple sentences like “Thoth is old” (fy Ss) or “a house was 
built ” ({B§->) could obviously be conveyed. Now simple as this method of writing 


may seem we are here, nevertheless, at some distance from the most primitive kind of 
picture-writing. Hieroglyphic writing, even when ideographic, is wholly dominated by 


the influence of language; in other words, iio stands not merely for the conception 


of the building of a house, but also for the Egyptian words hodu per “a house is (or 
was) built,” Add being the verb “to build,” and per the word for “house.” 

For the right understanding of the evolution of the hieroglyphic script it is 
essential to realize the importance of the influence of language. Let us suppose that 
a primitive scribe wished to communicate pictorially, quite apart from language, the 
notion of Thoth being old; in all probability he would have tried to represent a 
decrepit ibis-headed being leaning upon a stick’. The objections to such a method 
of picture-writing are twofold: firstly, it makes quite an excessive demand upon the 
skill and ingenuity of the writer, and secondly, its results are very far from unam- 
biguous; a spectator might just as well interpret such a picture as meaning “Thoth 
has a stick to lean upon,” which is not at all the sense supposed to be in the mind 
of the writer. Clearly what was needed was some means of reducing the number and 
variety of all possible pictorial writings, so that every picture-sign used should have 
attached to it a more or less fixed conventional meaning. Language is the medium 
by which alone we have become able to arrange and give precision to our thoughts, 
aud two or three hundred words have been found enough to suffice the needs of 
simple folk. 

At the conclusion of this article I shall attempt to indicate the way in which 
language became associated with pictures, so as to serve for the expression of articulate 
ideas. For the present the fact must be taken for granted, and the reader must be content 
with noting its consequences. Of these perhaps the principal was the wider application 


given to individual signs. Take for example R. the now familiar sign for old age. 


Pictorially regarded, this sign could strictly only indicate old age as exhibited in the 
person of a man; but by virtue of its association with the Egyptian word tni (perhaps 
to be vocalized thoney), the same sign could be used in every connection in which tné 
could be used, whether in describing the old age of a god, a man, a woman, or an 
animal. In other terms, the meaning “man” disappears from the connotation of the 
hieroglyph and the meaning “old” alone remains. 

Somewhat different, but easily comprehensible, extensions of meaning may be 
illustrated by the following instances. The sign G= represents a twig, for which the 
Egyptian word was Ahet (ft). But this identical word has also the significations “ wood” 
and “tree.” If therefore the Egyptian scribe wished to express the TnotiCnS “wood” or 
“tree” it sufficed him to draw the picture of the twig. Take again the picture of 


‘ AID Gy « ie 5 ; =, 
1 Tn Theban tomb no, 232 is a picture of the aged Ré, fulcon-headed, leaning like an old man 
upon a stick. 
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the faleon-god Horus A the primary use of which was to express the idea of the 
god himself. But every living Pharaoh was considered as an impersonation of Horus, 
so that the sign Ss could be employed too where the Pharaoh Horus was meant, in 


spite of the fact that the sign represents not a man, but a bird. 

This allusive employment of hieroglyphic signs, an advance under the influence of 
language from a more rigid pictorial use, pointed the way to yet further developments. 
Thus, the picture of any thing could be employed not only to suggest the name of that 
thing, but also to express various actions or states involving the existence of that thing. 
For example, Y depicts an animal’s ear, and served to write the word masdger (msdr) 


ear,” whether referring to a human ear or to that of an animal; elsewhere, however, 
it might be read sddgem (sdm) “to hear,” since the ear is the organ of hearing. Simi- 


larly the hieroglyph iba depicting a scribe’s palette, reed-pen and water-bottle, might 


not only represent the word menhadg (mnhd) “a writing outfit,’ but might alter- 
nately stand for the verb “to write” skhat (sh})! or for the substantives “scribe” sakh 
(sh) or “writing” (sh). 

The very flexibility of the ideographic signs, as illustrated in the last paragraph, 
is sufficient evidence of their insufficiency, unless accompanied by other signs which 


could render their meaning less ambiguous. If if can mean any one of the four 


things “scribe’s outfit,” “to write,” “scribe” or “ writing,” how could it be known, in 
the particular case, which of the four was meant? The eye o> in Egyptian was 
called yiret; without unduly extending the principle above described, the same sign 
might have been used to write a full dozen different things that are done with or in 
some way concern the eye, such as “to see,” “to look,” “to stare,” “to watch,” “to 
wink,” “to blink,” “to weep” and even “to be blind.” Clearly, if reading was to be 
possible at all, some method had to be found for indicating the specific meaning to 
be adopted in a given case. 

This problem was met in a simple way, yet in a way which at first sight seems 
to increase rather than to diminish the ambiguity of the signs. The word for “ eye” 
in Egyptian, as we have seen, was ylret; the new departure consisted in using the 
hieroglyph of the eye to spell words the sense of which had nothing to do with the 
eye, but the sound of which closely resembled the sound of yiret, the word for eye. 
In this way -c> was employed to write the verb iy-t “to make,” which in the 
infinitive sounded yiret just like the word for eye. So used, <> is no longer an 
ideogram or picture-sign; it has become the mere indicator of a sound, and its 
external appearance is a matter of complete indifference, so far as the purpose for 
which it was used is concerned. Signs of this kind, which are much more numerous 


in Egyptian writing than ideograms, are called PHONOGRAMS, because they serve to 
write sounds (@wvy). 


"I take this opportunity of pointing out that the original consonantal value of the word “to 
write” was 83) or shy, not si as usually supposed. This ought to be clear from the name of the 


goddess of writing (lows We “the writer” (Pyr. 616), as well as from the Coptic equivalents 


gar icBar cf. ud), ovaas, $s’, ckas. However the early interchange of § and s is extremely rare, see 
Zeitschrift fiir digypt. Sprache, Vol, 49 (1911). p. 22 
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Now the transition of meaning that is exhibited in these phonograms is precisely 
the same as that found in the playful form of writing familiar among ourselves under 
the name of rebus-writing. Exactly the same principle is involved, too, im our 
children’s game of charades. There is a point of great interest to be learnt from this 
comparison. Let us attempt to render in rebus-writing the English word manly. For 
the first syllable we might draw the picture of a little man, and for the second 
syllable we possibly might make shift with the representation of a bed, suggesting 


“to he” The two Egyptian hieroglyphs vin $3} would thus form an easily enongh 


recognizable equivalent of the word man-ly. 

The point here to be emphasized is that the genius of the English language is 
totally opposed to the development of any elaborate system of vrebus-writing along 
the lines I have described. There is indeed no difficulty in forming rebus-groups for 
such words as manly, mandrake, manhood or mandate, since lie, drake, hood and date 
are, all of them, notions that can be represented pictorially. But there are other 
words beginning with mun- which it would be quite impossible to write in this way; 
how, for example, could one cope with manna or manacle? Similar difficulties arise 
with the words monkey and mongoose; the images of a key and a goose would meet 
the respective requirements of the two second syllables, but we should be quite at a 
loss to find any suitable equivalent for the first. 

Rebus-writing has thus, in English, but a narrow field open to it. It is other- 
wise with the Egyptian language, because there the relation of the vowels to the 
consonants was different from the same relation in the Indo-European languages. In 
Egyptian, as in the more or less closely related Semitic languages!, no word begins 
with a full vowel-sound, and, speaking in a general way, it may be said that the 
vocalization was a matter of quite secondary importance. The essential part of every 
Egyptian word was its consonantal skeleton, and variations of vocalization seldom 
altered the root-meaning of a word, but merely varied the nuance of meaning to be 
attached to it. Take the verbal stem m +n “to remain” or “be firm.” The various 
parts of this verb, and its derivative substantives as well, are formed by ringing the 
vocalic changes on this consonantal framework. Thus ménw means “remaining,” moun 
“to remain”; the simple indicative tense probably sounded emno “remains”; mainu 
is the word for “monument.” Now cases were quoted above in which, under the 
influence of language, picture-signs acquired a wider and less restricted ideographic 
meaning than their appearance seemed strictly to permit. In a somewhat similar 
manner original picture-signs, on their conversion into phonograms, rapidly obtained a 
wider phonetic use than might have been anticipated a priori. We are greatly in 
the dark as to the real vocalization of most Egyptian words, but let us assume, 


1In the early Semitic scripts (Moabitic, Phoenician, Aramaic, etc.) no vowels are written; the 
“pointing? of certain Hebrew and Arabic religious books is a later development. That the cuneiform 
writing possesses true syllabic sigus—combinations of specific consonants with specific vowels—is 
a sure indication of its invention by a non-Semitic people, the Sumerians. The absence of vowel- 
signs in writing is net as puzzling as people are often inclined to think. If the present article shows 
anything, it is that the earlier seripts are suayestire of sound-values rather than precise and exhaustive 
renderings of them. Even our own alphabet, at the best of times, is far from satisfying the exacting 
demands of a phonetician. 
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for the sake of argument, that the word for a draught-board was médnet, the syllable 
-et being the feminine ending. Let us further assume that the feminine participle 
“she who remains” was likewise pronounced mdnet. By virtue of the principle that 
was expounded above in reference to <> yiret “the eye” and yiret “to make,” it 
would be perfectly natural to use the draught-board ¢4 for the writing of médnet 
“she who remains.” But this word ménet “she who remains” was inseparably asso- 
ciated with all the other derivatives of the verbal stem moun, and it consequently 
came about that the sign #4 was used for the writing of all these as well. Neither 
the particular vocalization of the word for draught-board, nor its feminine ending -et 
(if the word was feminine), continued to possess the slightest importance, and as 
phonogram the sign #4 thus acquires the value m+n, whatever vocalization might 
temporarily serve as clothing to those consonants. Wherever the consonants m+n 
occurred in that order, whether in the biliteral words moun “to remain,” emno 
“remains,” ménuw “remaining” or whether as one of several component parts in 
more lengthy words such as Hymtin “the god Amin,” emnodg “breast” vr mentheyyew 
“Beduins,” #4 could now be used as a simple sound-sign for m+n. And in precisely 
the same manner <c> became a biliteral sign for y+ 7, and was used, not only for 
the variously vocalized derivatives of the stem 7 or yr “to make,” but also as an 
element in the spelling of such totally unrelated words as eyrdthet “milk” and Wesyirew 
“ Osiris.” 

The great utility of a long series of BILITERAL signs, that is to say signs having 
as their phonetic value two consonants in a certain order (like ~~ m+n), may 
easily be conceived: How much more serviceable, then, would not be a series of 
UNILITERAL or alphabetic signs, with which any given word could at once be trans- 
lated into phonetic writing? In point of fact an alphabet was evolved simultaneously 
with the other kinds of phonetic sign, but such was the peculiar conservatism of 
Ancient Egypt, that the alphabet always remained auxiliary to the other elements in 
the combined ideographic and phonetic script. The origin of the alphabetic signs was 
closely analogous to that of the biliteral signs. The Egyptian language possessed a 
number of words in which the consonants all except one were so weak, so similar to 
a breathing or vowel, that they could be ignored just in the same way as it has been 
seen that vowels were always ignored. The hieroglyph <> depicts a mouth, and was 
ideographically used to write the word meaning “mouth.” This word in Egyptian 
was 0’, the terminal consonant, here indicated by a comma, probably not being 
sounded. On the same principle that 4 mdnet, by the ignoring of the vowel and 
the feminine ending -et, gave rise to a biliteral sign m+n, so 76’, by the cancelling 
of the 6 and the breathing, gave rise to the alphabetic sign r. The phonetic value d 
for the hand c= has been recently shown to be derived frum an ancient word for 

1 Tt is exceedingly important tu observe that MAY mtn, <> ytr and their congeners are in no 
sense “syllabic” signs, as they are usually and quite wrongly called: firstly, it has been seen that 
4 can be used in the writing of words like emno, ménw and ennody, where the m is in one syllable 
and the 2 in another; and secondly, if #44 were a real syllabic sign, it would have to possess some 
one uniform: vowel wherever it occurs—at least, if we attribute to the word syllable the sense which 
it usually bears. The term Biconsoyaytat might perhaps be considered superior to BriiTERaL to 
designate this class of phonogram, but is open to the objection that the “half-vowels” i (y) and 
win) would then be implied somewhat too categorically to be consonants, whereas in truth they only 
Jvrction as consonants, without quite beiag such, 
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hand yad (Hebrew ‘3%, Arabic ou), which very carly became obsolete’. Now the 


Egyptians were never able quite to make up their minds whether w and y were 
consonants or vowels; so closely were they related to the vowels u and 7 respectively, 
that under certain circumstances they could be regarded as identical therewith, and 
could consequently be ignored in hieroglyphic writing. For this reason the word yad 
might be considered to possess only one consonant that really mattered and thus the 
value ces = yud =(iv)d=d was evolved. The origin of the value dg(d) for the 


hieroglyph of the snake is still more complex. The name of the Snake-goddess 


was We'dgéet 





a name preserved in the Delta place-name Buto. Fuller spellings in 
which the initial consonant w and the breathing ’ are written out occur frequently, 


but a very early variant al 0, merely adds to the snake the ¢ of the feminine 
_ 4 


ending and a more important-looking image of the goddess, By a process of thought 
not very casy for ourselves to realize, but still merely an extension of the principle 
involved in the creation of the alphabetic values of the mouth and the hand, there 
dropped out from we'dgdet not only the vowel 6 and the feminine ending -ef, but also 
the whole first syllable we’ or ye, thus leaving high and dry the alphabetic value 


_ = dg (d). 


The complete alphabet of the earliest times, including one or two values which 
later became fused together, contained twenty-four signs, as follows: 


N Nae (breathing) © A (fricative kh) 
i (like y or 2) r= hh (ch) 
‘ (a strong guttural, the Arabic —— 8s 


é& ‘ayyin) 


{ 

caceacll 

‘SS w (like w or w) 
J 

0 

Kone 


| § (perhaps sharper than s) 
b cx $s (sh) 
p 4 Eq) 
Zz a ae 
es sd 9g 
’ Nn a t 
—_— ? es «t (th or 2) 
Gi oh (weak fh) ss d 
g h (emphatic 1) Sy d (dq) 


I SerHE, Das Wort fir * Head” ian Ayaptischen, iw Leitschrift 
pp. 91-99. 


2 


fur igypt. Sproehe, Vol. 50 (1912), 


See SETHE, Lue Suge com None BATES DD, 10 ‘ Catersuchungen cur Geschichte und Altertumskunde 
aleguptens, V_. 
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Besides alphabetic and biliteral signs there was also evolved a TRILITERAL group, 
of which Gah+ ptr is a good example. This derives its value from the name of 


the scarabaeus or dung-beetle, which may have sounded something like khepror. 
Naturally the number of words in which a triliteral sign might be called upon to 
indicate the spelling was strictly limited, and there were good chances of their being 


as a rule etymologically related. A few of the words in which G was employed are 


9 hpr (khoper) “to become,” Bl, Hpri “the god Khopri,” oul q, e hpritt 


“occurrences”; the vocalization of the last two words is unknown. 
We have now discussed three varieties of phonograms, namely alphabetic, biliteral 
and triliteral signs; it is desirable next to say something about their use. They can 


either be used alone, as <=> + for the preposition er “towards,” G hpr (khiper) “to 


become”; or else in combination, like r+n=rn (ran) “name,” | Ja treet 
Wr 


(vowels unknown) “what has been done.” In using the biliterals and triliterals it was 
found useful to have some aid to memory; so very often either whole or part of their 
ei 


Nw 


phonetic value accompanied them in alphabetic form. Thus 
cms 


WA 


is generally written 


for m+n instead of simply #44, as in the words l 
coma 


NW 


be made out by the reader himself on consulting the previous paragraphs. One must 


*Imn “the god Amin” and 


=) Mntw “the Beduins” (so in our type inscription), both of which could now 


beware of reading C= as m+n+tn instead of simply m+n; similarly when t 2 hr 
AWA x —=>_* 


is written instead of  alone—this being a biliteral with the value ) +r—care must 
be taken not to read h+(h+r)+r. Owing to their function of completing and explaining 
the sound of the biliterals or triliterals which they accompany, such alphabetic signs 
are called PHONETIC COMPLEMENTS. 

The combination of phonetic with ideographic signs was far more common than 
the use of phonograms alone. The inevitable ambiguity of purely ideographic writing 
was illustrated above by the case of <>, to which we now return. This sign, in 


2 


addition to its strict pictorial sense “eye’ (usually written ae and its phonetic 
a 


value é, could also be employed ideographically in the writing of “to see,” “to weep,” 
“to behold,” and so forth. To prevent confusion between these various possibilities of 
meaning, the only remedy was to combine phonetic signs with the ideograms. Perhaps 
the carliest way in which this was effected was by the prefixing of a biliteral or tri- 
literal sign to the ideogram, as when the biliteral sign of the sickle, with the value 


m+’, was prefixed to the eye in order to spell the word —— m’ “to sec.” This stage 
<= 


' The stroke, originally the ideogram for unity, has the secondary function of accompanying 
ideograms in order to indicate that they mean precisely the thing that they represent; when the 
substantive in question is feminine, the sign of the femimme ending -¢ precedes. See SETHE, in 
Litwhrigt fir aqypt. Surache, Vol. 45 (908%, pp. 44-45. 
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has been reached also by Chinese writing, where it Is particularly common’. Hiero- 

glyphic writing usually, however, renders the combination of phonogram and ideogram 

vet more clear by the addition of one or several phonetic complements, as explained 

. st . . . 

in the last paragraph ; oe i mv’ +eye+’ is therefore a commoner spelling than simply 
<a BS 


—. Several phonetic signs may sometimes be needful to indicate the whole consonantal 
<a is 


value of a word, as in =e rm “to weep” or WR be gmh “to 

behold”; in the second of these words AST is the biliteral sign for g+m and iS m 

is accordingly a phonetic complement. But it was not always deemed necessary to 

indicate the entire svund-value to be attached to an ideogram; thus when we come 
2 : ; ; 

across the group Di. the owl m suffices to inforin us that sdm “to hear” is meant, 

and not, for example, ¢d “to be deaf.” 

There was a distinct tendency, particularly in the case of substantives, to place 
the ideographic part of a word after its phonetic elements. The result of this has 
been to give the idcograms the appearance of determining the sense of the phonetic 
signs which precede them, whereas historically it would often be more true to say that 
the phonetic signs determined the sound of the ideograms. Egyptologists are accustomed 
to call ideograms cecurring at the end of words by the name of DETERMINATIVES; thus 
in the word es cat “house” €3 is called a determinative, in the same way that we 


should speak of <a> us a determinative in <>) <> rm “to weep,” and in 


oe x 
cay VS. Suk “6 : ” * 7 ‘ > 4s 33: 
SR —- gmh “to behold,” though not in <a we “to see,” since there 
<a> is not actually at the end of the word, 

In a sense all determinatives might be called generic determinatives, since with 
very few exceptions they are applicable to several words, and not to one alone. In 
practice, however, we make a distinction between the rarer ideographie sigus which 

co) 
- . Q 
are apt to be used at the end of words and such common signs as My following 
words expressive of mere or less violent action, or A following verbs of motion: these 
latter are pate (CENERIC DETERMIN ATIVES, A number of such determinatives have 
originated through the replacing of specitic, but complicated, hieroglyphs by others 
less ee demanding less skill in dranghtsmanship. Thas in the Old Kingdom 
lim 7 
“A aid ee and fg We the specifie deterininatives of A hw “to strike,” 
hax , ” 
sh ne amt O + & (ieee ale “ater? op Sucks 
Paws “PD h ‘to reap” and . pek “to bale out water respectively ; 


in 
iy Tater ets Ki is fonnd as generic determinative in all three cases 


eo? 
aN Ss 


; ef. the spellings 


ra oO fo 
\ Sand rar 
. Aras ie) N\ Ma NN 


We have now reviewed all the maim hinds of hieroglvphie sign, and discussed 


U orton vers qustrictive te compare the evel © Fevaiti ‘ : 
; I eiution of the Eyvptian hieroglyphs with that of the 


bs a “Ttipper: a . sp . ‘ 7 7 
Chinese writims; for the fatter the brilouit exposition i the Eueydopaedia Britup nie 
i ? 


2 : ‘ SV. CHINA 
may be consulted, The eytreme pancity of ditterent seunds im Climese 


prevented any large develop- 


nent of phonetic sus. and iu cebsequence the writims: retiamed clietly ideographic 
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the principles underlying their development. It has been found that hieroglyphic 
writing is ultimately derived from writing by means of pictures; the chief ramifications 
may be represented diagrammatically as follows :— 


PICTURE-WRITING 
| 











| 
IproGRAMs 
a 
[oes we ae 1 = fy 7 
| 
With strict pictorial With extended pictorial With phonetic meaning 
mneaning meaning ‘PHONOGRAMS) 
1 
i 
Ordinary DETERMINATIVES GENERIC DETERMINATIVES F — 
| 
UnNmiteRat BILITERAL TRILITERAL 
or siglis signs 
ALPHABETIC 
signs 


All the derivative forms of hieroglyphs remained concurrently in use, so that the 
nature of Egyptian hieroglyphic writing may be summarized as a combination of rebus- 
writing with phonetic writing. 


Analysis of Type-inscription (see above, p. 63) 


Z 


Alphabetic sign 4, used as phonetic complement of the 
Triliteral sign sh7. 

nate salt nd ; ty 
Ideogram expressing the idea of “ clubbing,” used as determinative. f ON = shy, “clubbing, 

infinitive of the verb. 
Biliteral sign m +2. 
Alphabetic sign 7, used as phonetic complement to the above. 
Alphabetic sign ¢. 
Alphahetie sign 7. a. =Muitr, “ Beduins,” object of shv, 
aan . 


Geer meaning “desert-hill” (4,/s-¢’, thrice repeated to express plurality (4)s-[e']?). 

J 

Alphabetic sign ¢, indicating the feminine gender. 

Biliteral sign, 2+. The word b(t) means “all,” and is an adjective agreeing with the 
preceding word jsut. 

The four words together mean “the smiting of the Beduins of all the desert-hills.” 


(>RERUIE P= 


In the above description! of the hieroglyphic system of writing as it existed 
thronghout practically the whole of the Dynastic period more emphasis has been laid 
on the logical development of the signs than upon their actual historical order of 
evolution, Before concluding this article it will be appropriate to trace the origin of 
the hieroglyphs yet farther back, even to a time when writing may be said to have 
been non-existent. 

The custom of drawing or carving the images of things on stone, wood or other 
materials is a practice of immemorial antiquity; and even in the earliest times one of 
its purposes may have been the communication of ideas or information. In a sense, 
therefore, picture-writing may be said to go back to a distant age almost beyond the 


1 T wish to express my expecial indebtedness, in elaborating this, to the recent writings of M. Lacau 
and Professur Sethe. 
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ken of archaeology. But usually when we speak of writing, we mean something different 
from this: we mean the association of visible marks and signs with the sounds of arti- 
enlate language, so that when these marks and signs are seen, a definite set of words 
or sentences is evoked in the spectator’s mind. 

Writing in this stricter sense begins to manifest itself towards the approach of 
the Dynastic period as an offshoot from pictorial art; in the earlier Predynastic age 
the hieroglyphic script is not yet differentiated from the great mass of figured repre- 
sentatious. Thanks to the abundant evidence which we now possess with regard to 
the first Dynasties we are able to observe the birth of hieroglyphics taking place, as 
it were, under our very eyes. The great slate-palette of Narmer, found by Mr Qnibell 
at Hierakonpolis. is of inuch value in this connection, and enables us to make probable 
conjectures concerning the actual course of events. On the verso of the palette (Fig. 4) 
there may be seen eight unmistakable hieroglyphs, two of them together forming the 
name of the king, while the other six doubtless qualify in some way the persons beside 
whom they stand. With these we are not much concerned, since their history already 
lies behind them; our main business is with the larger figures that occupy the central 
field. The scene of the Pharaoh clubbing a grovelling chieftain is one very familiar 
from the monuments of various periods; it occurs, for example, on the tablet of Sahnuré 
at Sinai from which the hieroglyphic words above analysed were taken. There is no 
reason whatsoever for regarding this subject on the palette of Narmer otherwise than 
as a picture; for though it was intended as a record and to convey information, and 
though its general sense may be defined in a very few words, yet there is nothing to 
suggest any particular verbal description and the scene is therefore not writing as we 
have agreed to understand the term. 

The group in the right-hand top corner is of a much more puzzling character ; 
an ordinary, simple picture at all events it is not. There is nothing, indeed, unpictorial 
about the representation of the god Horus under the image of a falcon, but the human 
hand by which he grasps a rupe introduces au element of symbolism which is alien to 
purely pictorial art. This symbolical note is still further emphasized by the bodiless 
head of a foreigner growing out of a cylindrical object; but we have not much trouble 
in concluding that the foreigner is a prisoner, and that the cylindrical object is meant 
to indicate his laud. The six stalks with flowers, on the contrary, would altogether 
elude our comprehension, were it not that their signification is at once apparent to 
anyoue with a slight knowledge of hieroglyphies; the veriest beginner could hardly 


fail to reeognize in them the common word i kho’ (W’) meaning a “thousand.” Now 
there is nothing in the outward appearance of } to suggest the signification “thousand,” 
and the existence of a word Pe IW’ for a water-plant or some sich botanical object 
makes it obvious that this is a typical case of phonetic transference? : i means “thousand” 
simply becanse the plant it depicts was called in Egyptian by a name closely resembling 
the Egyptian word for *thonsand.” The six-fold | on the palette therefore sienifies 


* Six thousand.” and the sense of the whole complex group in which it ocours may be 


Dose Mr Chithith’s vemorks in Davers. The Metab of Pridhety, aid APL thick pa vy pe 25 
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thus defined: “Horus brings to the Pharaoh! six thousand foreigners captured within 
their land.” 

The ensemble which centres around the falcon-shaped Horus is supplementary, 
therefore, to the larger figures below it on the left, and serves to explain the cireum- 
stances under which the Pharach is enabled to immolate his foes. It would be wide 
of the mark, nevertheless, to describe this ensemble as an carly example of writing ; 
its size and importance prohibit that view, and moreover no particular order of words 











Fig. 4. The slate-palette of Narmer, ze7s0 


is suggested, nor yet any specific word except hho’ “thousand.” On the other hand it 
cannot properly be ranked as a picture, since its method of expression is not that of 
imitative pictorial art, and since it incorporates one undeniable phonetic sign. It 
occupies a place, in fact, intermediate between picture and writing; it is neither the 
one nor the other, but possesses something in common with both. Now what to all 
intents and purposes is exactly the same subject is represented in magnificent sculp- 
tured relief on the walls of the funerary temple of Sahuré, where two rows of divinities 


' Note that the falcon faces the Pharaoh, towards whom ity action is accordingly directed. 
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are shown leading before the king two rows of prisoners with ropes tied to their arms 
and waists. But this sculptured scene is not complete in itself; its meaning is eked 
out by three lines of hieroglyphic inscription, of which the must relevant line reads as 
follows : 


Words recited: we have given to thee all the western and the eastern deserts, together with all 
the nomads and all the Beduin who are in every desert. 


Here we have the last step in the development towards which the group on the 
palette of Narmer unmistakably points: the differentiation of two complemeutary fornis 
of expression, the one definitely pictorial and the other definitely writing. The com- 
bination of hieroglyphic inscriptions and pictorial representations is extremely frequent 
on Egyptian monuments, and is accounted fur by the common origin of both and by 
the fact that they have not yet drifted so far apart as to be incompatible side by 
side with one another. Hieroglyphic writing is, after all, merely a sequence of small 
pictures with special meanings attached to them: and, on the other hand, Egyptian 
pictorial ait shows analogies with the methods of writing which are both striking and 
significant, though they have not been as often pvinted out as they deserve’, 

It is doubtful whether the predecessors of Narmer had ever succeeded in making 
any closer approach to the writing of a sentence than in the group of symbols which 
we have here discussed at length. Hieroglyphic writing proper was until this moment 
confined to the ticketing of depicted objects and the like. Contrary to the view which 
is ordinarily taken, it is probable that the earliest hieroglyphs (miniature pictures used 
to express words or parts of words) were phonetic, and not ideographie in character; 
the necessity for such miniature signs arose only where ordinary pictures were powerless 
to convey the intended meaning, that is to say where it became needful to seek the 
aid of the sounds of language. Regular rebus-groups were very possibly the first true 
hieroglyphs. Among the real hieroglyphs of the slate-palette of Narmer there is very 
little that is intelligible, but at any rate the two signs that compose the name of 
Narmer (or however they are to be read) are phonetic, if vnly for the reason that 


they indicate a name’ It is possible too that the signs = beside the kneeling 
captive are to be read as his name Wa'shi, the harpoon reading wer (i) and the lake- 
sign shi (se). On the recto of the palette there is at least one indisputable group, 


namely that consisting of the two hieroglyphs over the head of the official who 
a 


t See Borcuarpt. Dis Grabdenk mal des Konigs Sahar’, Vol. tt Pl 5, and the very instructive 
comments therenpon, dd. p. 18, where the correct explanation of the group on the slate-palette is 
viven for the first time. ERMAN (leg. Gromim.) $16) was the first to pomt out the importance of 
this group as a landmark in the history of writing, but wrongly interprets the fideou as meaning the 
Pharaoh, and net qmte correctly qualities the whole as an esanple of early writing, 

7 See Borcnarpr, op. of p. 53 and in rather greater detail, Davies-Garpixer, The Tosh of 
Amevnembhrt, yn Vo, , 

Pts possible the name of Narmer inight mean “the...... wer-tish, im the sune Way as the next 
king was uained G4 “Jie “the fighter.” As belonging to names, however, the signs mvolved must 
dearly be phonetic. 

'E Mever . following Sethe’ thinks that this group vives the names of the seventh 


: : aS oa ; home of 
Lower Bgypt, which aecordingly would be the home of the chieftain in qauestion, 


Phis view seems to 


me taghly imprebible, as ar fads te explain the bike-signoef Sprig. (fade ode for the early writir 
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marches beside the king. These have been explained as spelling Thauty (Z[]ty, later 
written go> tt), the word for “ Vizier”; even if this extremely plausible theory were 
later to be disproved, it would doubtless still remain certain that ===> and a are the 
two alphabetic signs ¢ and t, and accordingly phonetic signs. 

Hicroglyphs may thus first have evulved in the form of rébus-writings for the 
purpose of writing names and the like. Meanwhile, however, the attempt was being 
made to narrow down the meaning of pictures by rendering them more symbolic and 
by dispensing with superfluous and possibly misleading detail. It will hardly be 
denied that the Horus-group on the palette better suggests the idea of an affirmation 
than the essentially pictorial group of the Pharaoh smiting his captive enemy; this is 
mainly due to its symbolic character, which by its non-obvious appearance to the eye 
almost compels interpretation through the medium of language. The introduction of the 
phonetic signs for “six thousand” greatly enhances this impression. Now let us sup- 
pose that the number of rebus-writings (7.e. phonetic signs) were to be increased, in order 
that the picture might obtain that further clearness which language alone renders 
possible. Very possibly it might not be feasible to incorporate these new phonograms 
into the group as such, and the result might be the forcible disruption of the whole 
into its component parts. Those parts would then assume the form of separate hiero- 
glyphs, some phonetic, like the word for “thousand,” and some ideographic, like the 
falcon Horus and the prisoner’s bead. Language would now come still more into play, 
and would dictate the order in which the signs were to follow one another; and very 
soon the whole would come to be regarded as something different from pictorial 
representation—as “writing” in fact,—and a new impetus would be added to the 
introduction of phonetic elements. 

It is in some such way that we must imagine to ourselves the evolution of the 
hieroglyphic sentence. If this had, on the contrary, been built up out of hieroglyphic 
words instead of developed directly from the composite picture, it would not be easy 
to account for the number and the importance of the ideographic class uf signs; in 
that case little else than rebus-writings (phonetic signs) might have been axpested: 
Philologists have often insisted that in language the ultimate unit is not the word 
but the sentence, and a theory has been advanced that words came intuv existence 
only through the disintegration of sentences. This view is curiously parallel to the 
bypothesis here put forward concerning the origin of writing; while it is nut denied 
that the earliest hieroglyphs may have been rebus-writings for the names of persons or 
things, the principal source of hieroglyphic writing, as a vehicle of literary expression, 


has been traced back to the complex scenes in whic the Egyptians sought to record 
their actions. 


? See tuo the similar pictures on other slate-palettes, Proce. S. B. ut. Vol. 22 (May 1900), Pl. 5, 
opposite p. 138; (June 1900), plate opposite p. 270 
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Tuk otwe betters of Chaaapellion and one of Sevttarth that are printed below have 
been tend: amen some Literary MSs. ot the date Sir William Gell (Byron's * classic 
Gell o, the well-huown amateur antiguany, which were left with Sie Charles Newton at 
the Brith Viscum tnans years ace by Su Willtan’s great fiend iad literary executor, 
the Ebon, Keppel Craven, and have stnee remaimed i the Department of Greek and 
Roman Anmtiquites fara tidebted tor my huowledye of then to Mr Arthur H. Smith, 
the present) Keeper, and as they ate unpiablished, it seemed to ame that, in view of 
their interest te Kevptologenl students, thes should) be made known The colleetion 
cormptions alse tethers on Bary ptological subyeers frome the date Sir qthen May James 
(radmor Wokinsen from Salt, tram Bunsen. and from diames Briton, bestdes epistles 
on pritely Chassteal matters from vartons seas of the day, Gad, Barbie du Bocare, 
Paambert, Kruse and others These ast do not concern us, and in any case they have 
dene oof the anterest ef the Pus prolosieab commumiteations, most oof whieh are decidedly 
worth pontine Phases wall appear tu the Jeo crnerl or Hayptern Arhealony, beginning 
inthis numiber wath the two from: Champetfon and the one from the Hohappily nis. 
cuebd sevtherth oo Poothis Seythith descubes das stppesed diseovens ot the Turin Papyrus 
(Champetlon hed rads discovered at adtoaudso and his vnlueky tenduey of at, and 
eds car the UC hrapelibanistes ter then tudaende oat dias hie tosh phieal “system,” 
Chomperions fetters are con dete geirab sabyeers Tle writes on his return from 
Pray whore de thud nid) €6 Hs eqguttanees EPs ubesctites his hand work in the 
ian sermnt oat the Basyproan Mascumoof the Dousre tthe Mines Chaths No whieh 
peeiitabory the paleo tien oof the fist osetutite cnud) te an Eayptoan Vinson, 
Writte dt Uthodeecerdatee weed the teow Krreas te edie iti, Metis: flee 4 pire dies VM : APMENS| 
This werk Had te be remplete | betere he eon do de pocmatt) Potaoset ent oon his 
pomukabh qenrmes te Eaypr On this qedtmey de hub hom do othar Gi db wonkd be 
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able ta aeeempoansy hi evidentiy Cell had prosiscomaiy a cpt: when thes inet an 
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something was really being attained in the direction of the decipherment of the 
hieroglyphs. Further, Champollion speaks of his quarrel with Young, declaring his 
willingness to work with him in future and provide him with any documents he needed 
wherewith to pursue his researches. One regrets that there are no letters from Young: 
but as we have several in Mr Leitch’s collection, we know something of Gell’s corre- 
spondence with him. Gell started with the study of Young’s work, and then passed on 
to that of Champollion, but his belief in Champollion did not carry the older man along 
with him. Young, who could justly say of himself and Champollion furtemgue ud fortia 
mest, could not follow the Frenchman’s logic, and distrusted him personally. Gell 
evidently deplored the quarrel between the two men, and tried to reconcile them. He 
extended his hospitality to all, as we see from the fact that Seyffarth recounts his 
grievances to him with the certainty of being heard, and with the great probability that 
his complaints would be brought by his correspondent to Champollion’s notice. But 
there was uo ettecting auy collaboration with Seyffarth: his views were not only too 
divergent from those of Champollion but were also suspect of charlataninn or madness: 
“either a goose or an impostor,” Gell calls him in a letter to Young?, With Young 
the ease might have been different. However, with these matters we have nowadays 
Hitrle concern, and if we had new letters from Young it might pethaps have been 
unwise to revive an old controversy by printing them. Seytiarth was so entirely wrong 
that his complaints have inerely a historical interest. 

The original spelling, acceutuation, aud punctuation of the writers has been pre- 
served as far as possible: Champollion was often vague as to accents. 

One of the letters from Champollion, that dated September, 1827, has already 
been mentioned an the literature of the subject, but not yet printed cv ertenso. On 
page 113. note 3, of her life of Champollion, Mile. Hartleben mentions a letter of this 
date from Champollion to Gell as referred to in the Reeve de Biblinyruphie Analytique 
for P8424 As there is ne copy of this searce French periodical (for that year) in the 
British Museum Library. To referred the passage to M. Charles de la Ronee, the 
distinguished Keeper of Printed Books in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, who was 
good enough to Jook it up for me, and to communicate its contents in the subjoined 
letter: 


BipriorHiQte NVTWONALE, 
Punts. 
UB Aarnedr, WS 
MonstEUR FT CHER CoLLiGUE, 

Larticle quivers interesse dans la Merve de diblingraphiv analytiqay de Miller et 
Anthenas Fini, TS42. pp. 6 as 666. est de Jf Chatpollion-Fiseac. Hi est cousacre lo Louvrace 
a Unserehl: iititude Laterpotateys Ouliscorium Urbis ad Gregorcm NVI Pontiter in Mirviinain din shit, 
per Alvsnuu Maren Uneeretinin. Remaes Psd2.au-fel S..8 Chang ollion-Figeac. daus le eritiqne 
de tonvrage dl Cnarelli, est atene aen faire de Coplelises citations. Cost dans lune de ces citations 
auth oest qrestien de da dere de Chiaampethon a Gea, 


Om the presen day. sept Th 1827. Champellion had written a polite Jetter te Vertes 
ay . . - : oa 
po omiished by Linen, Woks ar fie Youu vi. ye 482. in wae lie offered te place auy documents 
he wished at dis disposal for study. 
- LET Hoge ref py. 422) May 8a, Psz7. 
“dua September Ts27 rn emem, Brief at sip Geil Destetigt.—Siehe lnervu die Reewe diblioge, 
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Des dessins des obélisques de Naples et Bénévent, Champollion attendait une nouvelle épreave 
afin “disait-1l de mettre la dernitre main au texte explicatif qwil composait, mais en réalité (affirme 
M. Ungarelli. il ne lavait point commencé, ainsi qu’en conyenaient trés positivement des amis habitués 
chez lui a Paris. Et yuand il cerivait année précédente, au mois de Mai 1827, & Dominique Testa 
quil svccupait alors de linterprétation de> obélisques, quurd if le répétatt au chevalier Gell, dans le 
mois de Septembre suivunt, il faut juger de ces assertions daprés le caractére de homme, qui avait 
lhabitude de dire souvent, de répéter qu'il exécutait ce qui w’etait encore que ruminé en projet dans 


son esprit.” 

Ce passage, entre guillemets, dans l’article de Champollion-Figeac, est emprunté & Ungarelli et fait 
Yobjet Vune sévere critique du frére de legyptologue. 

Je crois, Monsieur et cher collégue, que lintéressante lettre que vous avez entre les mains, est 
vierge dumpression.... 

Veuillez agrcer, ete. 
CH. DE LA RoncikrE, 
Coxservatenr des Inprimés. 


From this the identity of the letter mentioned by Champollion-Figeac and by Mlle. 
Hartleben with that transcribed below is evident. The other seems to be unknown. 

The letters from Wilkinson will be printed in the next number of the Journal. 
Their iuterest is considerable, as shewing that Wilkinson’s presence on the spot in 
Egypt had enabled him before Champollion’s arrival to detect inportant errors in the 
latter's placing of some of the royal names in his lst in the Précis (pp. vi ff). 
The eardinal error of the placing of Senusert I in the NXIIIrd Dynasty was at 
once scen by Wilkinson, whose study of the lists of Abydos and Karnak of course 
gave him a considerable advantage over Champollion, which the latter could not 
correct. till his own arrival on the spot. We see how ardently, too, Wilkinson 
collected royal names in the Theban tombs, and how generally correct his idea of the 
XVH Ith Dynasty was. Already in 1826 too he had identified Sabaco (Shabak), Xerxes, 
and Artaxerxes, and had noted Champollion’s error in reading a goose instead of a 
“hawk” (really an eagle “. ) in the name of Berenike. But he sometimes goes 


wm 
aS 


wrong, for instance over the Ptolemies, and his speculations on philological matters 
were often unlucky. His studies were of course based entirely on Champullion’s work. 
We may comment more fully on his Jetters when we come to publish them. The 
single letter from Burton we shall not publish, as it refers only to a dispute between 
himself and Champollion about the priority of discovery of an inscription at Cairo 
( veer pta Hieroyluphicn, Pl. Liv), which it would be unprofitable to revive. The letters 
of Salt and of Bunsen have their interest as shewing the industrious way in which 
Gell collected opimiens from every side, though of course their idets never were of much 
value, Salt essayed an unlucky venture of his own into the realm of decipherment, 
on which Wilkinson comments unkindly*,  Bunsen’s Egyptology was then even more 
second-hand than Gell’s: he appears as the earnest seeker after information, who does 
not always understand what has beeu told him by his learned friend at Naples. 

Gell acted for a time as a sort of Egyptological clearing-house. He gathered 
ideas from all sides, and communicated everybodys discoveries to everybody else with 

1 The matter is referred to in Lerred. Works of De Young. mi. p. 442 note. Champollion seems 


to have been careless of Burton's priority, at any rate, 
DAs dud Gell also Lerren. of po 882. 
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the best of intentions and often, no doubt, the best of results. Wilkinson copies an 
inscription, essays an absolutely wrong “translation” of it himself, and sends both 
(Dee. 4, 1826) to Gell, who promptly passes the inscription on to Champollion and to 
Young?, unknown to one another. Champollion returns what we see is in spite of his 
diffidence (“que sais-je?”) practically the correct interpretation (p. 86). Young’s 
answer is recorded by Leitch, if he ever made one. In the same letter of Dec. 4, 1826, 
Wilkinson communicates to Gell his discovery of the hieroglyphic form of the name 
of Artaxerxes. This Gell also communicated to Champollion (whose comment we see 
below) and Young. To the latter he writes under date of 18th March, 1827; “I now 
see that for want of room I must transfer to the next page my Artaxerxes, premising 
that Wilkinson is the discoverer, and to him the glory is due, and it should be published 
soon that somebody else may not claim it, for I glory in communicating all the new 
discoveries, and take no merit from keeping secrets which are only valuable when 
divulged, though I always stipulate for the discoverer’s honour and his rights. Eccolo 
qua—” and he then proceeds to copy out Wilkinson’s hieroglyphs, fairly correctly? In 
a later letter he communicates to Young Champollion’s remarks to him on the deter- 
minatives (in the letter of Sept. 12, 1827; below, p. 85): gams Apis, psp the pig, 
egas the sow, hax the hawk, and so on. Gell copies Champollion’s hieroglyphs rather 
badly, and puts the cart before the horse in reproducing Champollion’s hieroglyphic 


form of ewjay as Spr] Qe: Evidently he was not treading on firm ground. 


Lord Prudhoe and Major Felix, on their return from Nubia in 1829, came to see 
him and no doubt tell him about the trouble between Champollion and Burton, and 
Wilkinson’s irritation with the former over the matter of Burton’s inscription, referred 
to above. The courtly Baron de Bunsen begs for an introduction to these distinouished 
travellers when they shall arrive in Rome. Gell forgets to give it, or they do not 
present it, so Bunsen goes to interview them at their hotel, and is much chagrined 
to find them already gone; when next such travellers come to Rome he begs Sir William 
not to forget him again. Naturally in those days travellers who had been to Nubia 
Were rarde aves, and Bunsen was really interested in Nubia: it was inconsiderate on 
Gell’s part. At Naples, where he lived from 1820 till his death in 1836, Sir Wi 
received all lovers of antiquity with a distinguished politeness and interest, which was 
the more charming because, as was well known, he was tormented by tereible attacks 
of the gout, which in the case of most people did not contribute to distinction or 
urbanity of manner. In spite of it, he was the centre of the antiquarianism of the 
day at Naples, and was known as the “resident plenipotentiary” of the Society of 
Dilettanti in Italy. All comers to Naples who desired to “do” the antiquities had to 
be presented to him, if (of course) they were persons of quality or at least af English) 
members of an University: interesting foreigners no doubt had free entrée. So ‘he 
came to know Champollion and everybody else. But amateur though he was, hig 
interest in archaeological matters was genuine, and that he was both catholic ih his 
taste and intelligent is shewn by his acceptance of and interest in both Cham polli ' 
and Wilkinson, And that they found him a_ profitable correspondent ee he lid 
write) is shewn by the length and the familiar terms of their letters to him Both 
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address him even affectionately: “great Image of Re,” “most powerful Anonrasonther,’ 
“most excellent Aulus” (sc. Gellius) Wilkinson calls him, and Champolhon invokes 
him in his beautifully written hieroglyphs as the “brother of Horus and_ Isis” 


i Wee as the “beloved nurse of Hathor” eat rae! i a and wishes him 


= 
AWA "I 


“lite, health, and strength for ever,” as an Egyptian hieratic scribe would have done: 
so much did the great Frenchman know already in 1826. 

In more detailed commentary on Champollion’s letters we note that the Egyptian 
Museum of the Louvre still occupies the rooms which he indicates in his first epistle. 
His combats with the “Hyksos” and Sebiu (eRe HE “enemies” (he translates 
“Tiapurs”) who tried to prevent the realization of his Egyptian Museum, and with 
the hosts of the absurd Kircher’s descendants, Klaproth, Lanci, Kdller, Ungarelli, 
Goulianotf (vhom he calls Giulianow), Seyffarth, et hoe genus umne, will be found 
described in detail in Mlle. Hartleben’s most interesting “life.” Chumpollion, sein Leben 
vad sein Werk. We have uo space to describe the struggle again here, nor is there 
any need to do so, But those who are unfamibar with the comic attempts at 
decipherment of the enemies of Chaimpollion and Young may be advised that they 
will be able to obtain some amusement fiom the strange works of Lanci and of 
Seyffarth: the latter made Egyptian out to be a more hideous tongue than Tibetan 
or the speech of Brobdinguag or Laputa, He read one cartouche as “Ischre Nepo 
Nileme “3 so Champollion dubs him by this weird name (p. 85). The phrase “ Triumvir- 
désigné” refers to Seyffarth’s proposal that he shonld form the third of an Egypto- 
logieal triumvirate, composed of Young, Chatmpollion, and himself, Later on, with fine 
enorance, he proposed to add Salt to the triumvirate, 
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catholicity and equal i 
Champollion’s notes on words and signs for the Dietionvuire are often interesting, 


and were, naturally, at that time not always correct: thus he reads as sh, and 
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second Jetter he recognizes T=st as a determinative; aud his account of his views ov 


mon, vat, as “shew”: and thought that =t=. purely and simply. In the 


® 
stil 


Nat, 


Q © 
the determinative signs are very interesting. His translation of (si ? &,) as 
) jt 
son . . . mre 
“de Soleil des Chefs" did not survive, and his views of Ammon and Horus as the 


Avand © of Egypuan religion are remarkable. The compound deity Amou-Horus or 
Chem (Khem), as Wilkinson was the first to read it (we now know that his name 
Sign segs = ». and reads Menu or Min. written in Greek versions of Egyptian 
names tn whieh it oceurs as -pees), was for hin that of a * complex divinity containing 
the whole circle, the totality, the Hav of Egyptian divinities, who are all simply 
moditieatious of Atmmon (Alpha), finishing by the last of all, Horus (2), who is confused 
with Alpha aud completes the iystie cirde.” He adds: ~Je ne sais si je me fais 
eomprendie,” One hopes that Gell understood better than we do. 

A qpeardenable error is noticeable with the name of Sebekhetep (correctly read by 
hi Sevekothph), which Salt had taken for Sabaeo: he makes it = Sevechos or Subichos 
his stecessor, whom we now know to be Shabatak, Charupollion was unfortunate an 
the Ethiopians: his erroneous placing of Senusert (Osortasen) I among them has 


already 
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been noticed as exposed by Wilkinson. But, as we shall see, the pundits in Italy 
were by no means inclined to accept Wilkinson’s correction of the great man at first: 
Bunsen was much troubled on the subject. 

The matter of the publication of the Roman obelisks, the proofs of which only 
Gell could correct, being in Italy, has already been treated in M. de la Ronciére’s 


letter, above. 
I have not been able to devote any time to the identification of the “Lady 


Mary” to whom Champollion sends such respectful messages: perhaps some of our 
readers can tell us who she was. 

Seyffarth’s letter is written in not always impeccable Italian: apparently he did 
not realize that his correspondent, though he could prebably not talk German, could 
read it easily enough: there are several German letters in his correspondence, and he was 
elected a corresponding member of the Thiiringisch-Sdchsische Verein fiir Erforschung 
des vaterlcndischen Alterthumes of Halle. But perhaps the Triumvir was proud of his 
Italian. 

The letters of Salt and Bunsen will follow with those of Wilkinson in the next 


number of the Journal. 
H. R. Hatt. 


nara 
5 { | <A Paris le 4 Février 1826. 
<a 
Recevrez vous cette lettre, mon cher S f S avec le sourire gracieux de 
Coe a 

la divine Athér lorsqwelle voit le dieu Phtha boiter un peu moins qu’a l’ordinaire! 
Il y a longtemps que, selon mon cceur, j’aurais da vous écrire; je pourrais alléguer 
ici une raison que vous sentiriez bien mieux que tout autre, la goutte, qui m’a fait 
une visite aussitot que j’ai en perdu de vue les campagnes d’Ausonie. Elle me retint 
15 jours & Grenoble, et m’empécha d’arriver aussi vite a Paris que les interets des 
dieux et des pharaons paraissaient l'exiger. J’y suis cependant venu a la fin de 


Novembre, assez 4 temps pour arréter les entreprises des Hyhschus et des | | tl br 


(cwye) Zmpurs qui manceuvraient pour faire refuser au Louvre une place digne de 
toute la majesté Egyptienne: J’ai obtenu tout ce que je voulais: le Rez de chaussée 
du Louvre, sous la colonnade, recevra mes grandes pieces et le premier étage du cdte 
du pont des arts renfermera les petits objets Egyptiens dans quatre Salles magnifiques. 
Voila done enfin un Musée Egyptien dans toutes les regles: Je suis entouré pour 
8 mois encore de Macons, de Peintres, de mouleurs, d’Ebenistes, de vitriers, de marbriers 


et de Bronziers, mais avee l’aide d'Amon-Ra et de notre Apollon == Rj au 
WY 


bee crochu, je ne perdrai pas la téte et mon Musée sera ouvert avant la fin de cette 
année. 

C’est le 4 de Novembre que je serai libre de partir pour les rives desirées du 
Nil: et je compte qu’avant le mois de Juillet prochain ce voyage la sera consenti, 
réglé et définitivement arrété par mon gouvernement: Je vons Uendrai au courant de 
mes démarches pour que nous puissions combiner la part quwil yous conviendrait de 
prendre & la noble entreprise. Si le desir que les dieux de Egypte vous ont inspiré 
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de les visiter dans leurs temples subsisre encore; Jespére que lu terre promise ne pre- 
sandra pomt, et ne Jerusalein ne Vermportera pas plus aujourdhnui sur Thébes, que 
dans les temps de leur splendenr imutuelle, Dailleurs vous pourriez aller en Syrie a 
notre retour dEeypte et je seris bien aise de vous y suivre attiré, comme yous le 
pensez bien, par de monument de Ramses a Nahhar-el-Kelb. 

Naseg vous port ete Gbrandé par les doctes arguments de Lanci coutre nos 
hidroclyphes ’ FL fant avoner que ce garcen le jone bien de malheur! ce que je counais 
de plus boutfon er de plas ridieule au tonde est sen expheation du pretendu Scurabée 
Phoriio-Baiphern du pansies sential Koder > de dit searabée mest pas plus Phenicien 
que je testis Carthmmers: erst tout bonnement wn bel et bon Searabée Eyyptien 
ome dune Toseription en caraeteres hidtoud phiques Himeaires, et que Lancia li de 
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travers en de regurdant dams er sens CoO an hen de de recarder dans celui ci (] que 


est te ovettable, comme de detuentrent et da tere de Tanimal et la position des 
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pareil, egalement, us [.] use et mesuré, egal, de méme mesure et a » weoy, un chat 
i 
copte wes et ujaor suivant les dialectes:—Les signes =5, ==), co sont aussi des 


wy sch: exemples —— l tl untH tuntque, habit de toile, copte went ; 1 Wat, couper, 


Ht DNALA . 
trancher, copte ujat, wet; Gz | t py cus, wa lotus, une fleur de lotus; ce qui 


NAAM 


montre Vorigine Egyptienne du mot Buschnin ge, nom qu’on donne encore au lotus 
dans toute lEgypte. C'est l'Egyptien mecussum (avec l'article masculin ne), paschnin, 
transcrit en lettres arabes. TI] ne faut point confondre les w Ge, Gen et ar avec le 
M, r==r, Dom, et la syllabe G>> et Gs, qui est urrondie et non quarrée comme le 
wy =]. J'ai cru vous faire plaisir en vous régalant le premier de ces friandises 
hieroglyphiques. Je sais que vous en étes gourmet; et c’est un besoin pour moi de 
vous allécher ainsi afin que vous me conserviez les sentiments d’amitié que vous m/avez 
témoignés et aux quels je tiens beaucoup. Donnez moi de vos nouvelles si votre main 
veut marcher et croyez moi a vous de ceeur 


J. F. CHAMPOLLION LE JEUNE 
Rue Mazarine No. 19. 


P.S. Veuillez je vous prie faire parvenir mes hommages empressés a Lady Mary 
que je prie de me conserver un petit souvenir. Faites savoir au Baron Uxkhull que 
Letronne s’vccupe de ses inscriptions et qu'il n'y en trouve que deux d’medites. II est 
aureste emerveillé de l’exactitude des copies. 

P.P.S. L’Edinburgh Review contient une longue analyse de mon systéme hiero- 
glyphique et selon lusage il fait honneur de toutes les bases au Ducteur Young. Je 
ne réclamerai pvint, je laisse & ceux qui connaisseut la matiére le suin de distinguer 
equitablement ce que jai fait et ce qui appartient aux autres, et de dire dans quel etat 


: ; : He. fl 
jai pris les etudes egyptiennes et le point auquel je les ai poussées, <= in y a l- 


Monsieur le Chevalier W. Gell, 
Via della Consulta pres le palais de Monte Cavallo, 
a Rome [erased], 


N 


a Naples. 


IL. 


12 Septembre 1827. 
nerenn 

Je n’ai tant tardé & vous ecrire, ae sk l 2 que dans lespoir de vous 
annoncer quelque chose de positif relativement au voyage d’Egypte: malheurensement 
les choses ne marchent pas aussi vite que je le desirerais; mais malgré toutes les 
lenteurs de la part de notre administration il est impossible que la chose ne le fasse 
pas: au défaut du gouvernement j’ai des offres de riches capitalistes qui me permettront 
d’effectuer mon entreprise & laquelle j’attache tout Vespoir et toute la gloire de ma 
vie future. Soyez convaincu que je ferai tout pour que vous soyez des nétres. Je 
remets au moment de l’exécution de vous faire part des moyens que Je compte vous 
offrir pour cela, Le voyage aura nécessairement lieu & la tin du printemps prochain. 
On n’a pas voulu entendre parler du départ avant que lorganisation du Musée Royal 
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Egyptien ne fut terminée par moi. En cela on a eu toute raison et il n’y avait pas 
moyen de décliner une prétention si juste. Vous savez que je suis disposé A rendre 
justice entiere au Dr. Young et ce n’est pas moi qui remuerai jamais cette querelle 
litteraire, quil eut mieux valu laisser suivre par les interessés eux mémes. Ce sont 
les journalistes seuls qui lont envenimée. Pour moi je n’en pense plus et suis tout 
disposé & reprendre avec Mr. Young qui le premier a cessé davoir des relations de 
correspondance avec moi, tous les anciens rapports d’amitié que je lui avais voueés. 
Le science ne pourrait que gagner & ce bon accord; et je viens de fuire le premier 
pas en lui ecrivant hier pour lui offrir mes services A Paris et lui procurer les calques 
ou dessins de monuments qui peuvent l’interesser, I] ne tient qu’a lui de nous retrouver 
sur lancien pied et vous me rendrez toute justice si la chose ne tourne point comme 
je te souhaite dans la sincerité de mon cceur—. Basta cosi. 

Vous trouverez a Rome les Epreuves des obélisques que j’ai corrigées et renvoyées 
avee force notes et indications que vous seul pouvez faire exécuter. Je vous prie de 
donuer un peu de votre temps a cette attaire et de surveiller les corrections in- 
dispensables que jai indiquées, En attendant je m’oceupe du texte. J’ai envoyé anssi 
le dessin des deur obélisques de Bénévent et comme je veux parler de notre voyage, 
enyoyez moi dans votre premiere lettre les wums et les titres de Lady Mary dont je 
ne cunnais bien a fond que la bonté tout aimable, lurbanité attique et Vindulgent 
interét quelle a bien voulu me témoigner. Donnez moi aussi les nums et qualités de 
excellent Baron @’Uxkull notre bon et feal compagnon de voyage. Quant A vous, je 
vous sais par coeur, et je ne vous demande rien. 

Je crois vous avoir dit que je couronne le peu de temps qui me reste de libre 
a la rédaction du Dictionnaire Hiérogluphique: il présente deja un volume fort respectable. 
Ce travail m’a jetté dans les materiaux que jai recueillis pendant mon sejour en Italie; 
je les dépouille a fond et il en est resulté des notions toutes nouvelles et d'une haute 
importance: je ne vous parleral ici en passant que des déerminatits dont j’avais bien 
entrevti la théorie maix que jetais loin de croire aussi entendue qu'elle Vest réellement : 
cest un point tres capital pour notre avancement dans Vecriture sacrée. 

Les caracteres déterminatifs sont de plusieurs genres: 1°. Les uns sont des déter- 


; ns oy We er y - “AY! ea . . oO 

minatifs qui j'appelle Wespéece tels que RA d l aA gan (Boeut) Apis, eee 
yee Ra z 

niénc Peétehhons (homme), & RN . j Tengacop Senhothyr (femme), 


2°, Les determinatits figuratifs qui se placent aprés le groupe phonétique exprimant 


le nom méme de lobjet quils représentent comme Q4 € \ uae chet, <ass \ ese 
i) ; 


pipe cochon, {Qe Soy ear truie, a4 S BBO ehe Hperner, SAM See 


mewe crocodile, cri Sep cunt lotus, cS 7 Me wee collier (copte gue), ete., ete. 


BY. Les determinatits Cidée, nom provisoire, de certains determinatifs tres fréquents 
phonetiques pour en fixer la 
en rapport avec l'idée exprimée 


: . ee yO. abkessvin sine £ ae “SS A m <a> 
par le groupe phonétique quils determinent. Exemples: { Z cae: npr 7in, l = % 
ea [ay 


qui se placent a la suite de la plupart des grompes 
prononciation et le sens parceqwils representent un objet 


ae SE Raye \ + 4 7 ; ; : 
cepote luit, MOPAR Cre gD Te preparation purfumée, philtre, reméde. Les 
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determinatifs sont les vases £6, 2h; a, G de forme pelcunerete dans les quels on 


SLNNA 





renfermait le vin, le lait, la cire, &., &c. Le caractére ~— ou —— eau determine 
le sens des groupes (l ¢ awn CO OU hl S= cay Burre, a = Kho fuire une 
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cuire, &e., &c. Cette classe de déterminatifs est excessivement commune et je pourrais 
vous en citer 300 exemples. Je crois en avoir dit assez pour vous démontrer toute 
Vimportance de ces données qui ajoutent une nouvelle certitude au systéme phonétique 
s'il en avait encore besoin, ce que je ne crois pas, malgré l’opposition des Lanci, Klaproth, 
Giulianow, et du brave Ischre-Nepo-Nlleme, Triumvir-désigné. 

Mille remerciements pour le cartouche @Aptasujecuy qui confirme si bien 


Vhomophonie de mes & (o et 1): Je vous enverrai l’ordre Ammonien du grand 


IANS w& sex Thy & } ( —,) iN ( Schalschatékaté, de premiere classe, aussitot: 


quwil sera officiellement institué. 
Wilkinson en disant que == est le nom mystique de Chem (le Pun Egyptien) 
a raison dans le fond. Ce groupe est en effét un nom symbolique d’Horus, le quel 


prenant la figure d Ammon générateur ‘7 s'appelle alors = | = = Hor-ammon = c'est 


la PA et YO de la religion Egvyptienne: c’est a dire [union du u Premier des Dieux 
(Ammon) avec le Dernier né (Horus) = cette divinité complexe renferme Je cercle entier, 
la totalité, le may des divinités Egyptiennes qui toutes ne sont que des modifications 
d’ Ammon (Alpha) en finissant par la derniere de toutes, Horus (Q) qui se confond avec 
Alpha et complette le cerele mystique. Je ne sais si je me fais comprendre. 
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iil S659 |_] est certainement Subaco dont voici le prenom — I et je connaissais 
—, 1S} 
ae 


OU tos Sevekdthph, que Salt a pris 
Sl! a q 





pour Sabaco est réellement le Sewechus, Sevexos or SeBiyos, son successeur. 

Plusieurs des cartouches d’Esné que vous m’envoyez sont des cartouches divins, c. a. d. 
de divinités, telles que Chnouphis et Neith entreméles A des legendes de Trajan, de 
Domitien, de Vespasien, d’Antonin, de Sévere, de Ptolemée Epiphane, et de Cleopatre. 

J’arrive aux groupes dont vous me demandez la signification, Je n'ai absolument 


que de trés légeres conjectures A vous donner a leur sujet. Le premier AK 
me parait un titre de personnage ou dobjet: le caractére (1) est trés 
Oa 
souvent employé comme article musculin, quelque fois aussi a la place de a 
F : Qo ae 
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représenter un sceau (sigilluin), ce qui raméne naturellement la pensée sur le verbe 
arabe gam khatam, sceller, cacheter, sigillure. Mais tout cela peut étre un effét du 
hasard et il se peut que le verbe arabe ne svit point d’urigine Egyptienne. Je ny 


erois done pas. C= indique une deweure, un Muison; a signifie purter, ce gue 


rapporte, revenu, produit. ve > 
ae 2 by sie Ltagy * ‘ 
Les deux antres groupes, a A eb PW commencent par Larticle a Way 


eread 


. . . pcre 3 . onan | 
celle qui est en, yut uppurtient Bey &, portion de. Le groupe mw. int 
Pecks 7 a 
nexiste pas dans le dictionnaire 2 KK copte et si a est article ou marque de 
y . 1 ; > ey 703% ti 
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ram, il signitie eau; le dernier m=, le plan Vun Bassin, n’étant que determinatit. 

fama 

Le groupe = est un nom d’etablissement public. p se trouve souvent empluyé 
a 


comme Coudée, mesure, et symboliquement pour Justice. = signifierait dans ce sens 
a 


Maison dela coudée, Maison de la Mesure (Nilometre 7), que sais-je? Mettez moi méme 
den savoir davantage et ce sera une eurre pie. 

Adieu done: donnez moi vite de mes (sic) nouvelles; et ecrivez moi plus souvent. 
Si vous saviez combien d’affaires j’ai sur le corps, vous me pardonneriez d’étre si lent 
a écrire et vous me dédomageriez (sic) par vos lettres de toutes les tracasseries que je 
souffre pour notre Egypte. Ne m/oubliez pas et que le grand Amon-Ra vous delivre 


de ja goutte ! 
Tout a vous de ceeur, 


J. F. CHAMPOLLION LE J. 


WI. 
TORINO, 
& Giugno, 1827. 
PREG“ MIO SIGNORE, 


Col stmmo dispiacere son partito da Napoli senza aver preso congedo da 
Let Da molto tempo era dunque il mio dovere di signiticarli, quanto io sia obligato 
alla sua bouta e liberalita con cui Ella me ha ricevuto. Ma aspettando la pubblicazione 
del mio libretto ed una oecasione a mandarlo, non ho potuto prima palesare con due 
righe il mio sentimento, il perche La prego, di scusarmi un poco, Che voglia riguardare 
l’ aggiunto libretto come un segno quantunque vile della profonda stima ed amicizia, 
che ho sempre protessato per Lei. 

Ella sara surpreso di vedermi ancora qui a Torino, Ma nel museo egizio trovai 
tutti giorni tante belle ed interessanti cose, che laborando quasi vgni giorni per 10 ed 
anche 13 ore di seguito non ho potutu ancora terminare miei labori [ste]. Laseerds 
tante altre scoperte, da cui diedi alcune notizie al Sig. Kestner e Platner, parlando 
sopra tn papiro, che avra anche per Lei alcun interessi. M’incontrai in una cassa 
piena di mille mille pezzi di papire, 1 quali di gran parte cereai di imettere insieme. 
Cosi ho riparato un papiro, che contiene diverse dinastie egiziane di seguito. A canto 
di ciascun ne sono marecati gli anni, i mesi cd i giorni del suo regno, cusa senza dubbio 
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importantissima per la storia. Si pud guardare questo monumento come 1! primo 
fundamento della storia egizia, poiche si deterininara il tempo secondo gli anni de’ re 
e non si conosceva ancora la perfetta successione dei gubernatori d’ Egitto. Credendo 
che lo sara interessante per Lei, mando la copia di alcuni pezzi per il suo uso. Nella 
stessa cassa trovai anche pit di cento nomi reali, da cui forse la maggior parte non 
sara reduta da nissuno (sic). Ho Vintensione di pubblicare, quando sar’ di ritorno, 
tutti quanti sono finora trovati nomi reali e per me farsi un gran piacere, se avessi 
potuto copiare alcuni nomi della sua collezione. Ma non so perd se Lei permettera la 
pubblicazione. Tuttavia sard obligatissimo, se Lei avra la bonta di procurarmi nomi reali 
non connosciuti (s?c) della sua collezione interessantissima. Parla anche Champollion 
di inscrizioni (sic) bilingui copiati nel suo museo. Forse Ella avra la bonta e liberalita 
di darmi alcuna notizia anche sopra di queste inscrizioni. 

Tra un mese partird da qui per Parici (sic), dove avrd di tratenermi almeno due 
mesi, pol vado a Londra. Se potrd servirla in qualche cosa, per me sara il summo 
piacere. 

Dr. Yung (sic) ha fatto una recensione del mio sistema geroglifico sul Riv[ista], 
con cui, essendo ella molto onorifica, sebbene non [illegible] tutti punti della mia teoria, 
io potrd essere contento. 

I Francesi non cessono di parlar mala sopra di me, cantando sempre la stessa 
melodia p. e. che io abbia fatto un inno al sole di un contratto, cosa nel cervello di 
Champ. Figeac nata! Recentamente un oftiziale ho tradotto lvpere di Salt con belle 
espression1 sopra di me nella prefazione, senza aver lettu una sola riga del miu sistemo, 
Nello stessu libro intanto si trova anche una inscrizione bilingue, che il sistema di 
Champullion non pnd e non potrd mai spiegare. Avendo io dato e predeterminato 
tutte le lettere, che compongono questa inscrizione, pubblicherd forse qualche cosa 
a Parici contra lautore detto. 

Ma non possd ch’aggiungere il desiderio del mio cuore, che la sua salute sia 
stato conservata ed aumentata e che voglia conservarmi la sua bonta ed amicizia. Io 
sarO sempre con una vera stima e sincerita con tutto l’ossequio 


Suo servo ed amico, 


Dr. G. SEYFFARTH. 
Al Sigr. illustriss. 
Il Sigr. Cav. Gell, 
Roma. 
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THE ART OF THE PREDYNASTIC PERIOD! 
By T. ERIC PEET, B.A. 


Two of the most distinctive features of Egyptian art throughout its history are 
its effective use of line and its decorative value. By the first we mean that the 
Egyptian artist in his drawing made use of lines and curves which in themselves 
are capable of producing a pleasurable impression on the beholder, though it would 
be difficult or even impossible to explain why they do so, This feature of Egyptian 
art is evident to everyone who will examine a few typical specimens of good Egyptian 
drawing, painting or relief. In the famous reliefs of the north wall of the Seti temple 
at Abydos, for example, there is much stitfness and conventionality, much that is 
incorrect, in the rendering of the human form especially, yet the whole has a wonder- 
fully pleasurable effect ou the eye. This is due partly to the delicacy of the low 
relief but still more to this subtilty of line of which we are speaking. The curves of 
the body are not anatomically correct but they have a charm and grace which is even 
more important. They arrest the eye and in the same instant give it repose. This 
is a characteristic which Egyptian art possesses in common with that of Japan and 
that of China. 

By the second feature, the decorative value of this art, we mean that an 
Egyptian artist, whether confronted with a temple wall or a mere knife handle for 
decoration, showed the greatest skill in adapting the means at his disposal to the end 
in view. It is possible to draw much better than the average Eyyptian artist, but it 
would hardly be possible to cover a given xpace with drawing in a more effective 
manner than he did. The roof of the Sistine Chapel is doubtless unsurpassed as a 
piece of dicoration, and the technique vf the various scenes and figures is, in the 
eyes of some at least, beyond criticism. The Egyptian could not render life as_per- 
fectly as Michel Angelo did, nor could he approach his evlunr schemes and_ his 
chiaroscuro, but he was not far behind him in the conception uf a decorative scheme 
tu suit a given space. For evidence of this we need only go to the meanest of the 
painted private tombs of Thebes, Meir or Beni Hasan. 

These two characteristics, long recognized in the well known art of the Middle 
Kingdom and the New Empire, can now be traced back through the Old Kingdom 
into the obscure depths of the predynastic period. Twenty years ago our knowledge 
of Egyptian art began with the IVth Dynasty. It was plain that even then work 
was being produced in Egypt which later ages would have difficulty in surpassing, and 
indeed there are many of us who can find little or nothing in later Egyptian art to 


! This article is the substance of a lecture delivered on November 10, 1914, before the Fund. 
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compare with the Sheikh el Beled or the squatting scribe of the Louvre. This won- 
derful manifestation of art could not be the product of a decade or even of a century, 
and it was only to be expected that the progress of excavation would bring us face 
to face with some at least of the earlier steps in its evolution. And so indeed it was. 
The discovery of the statue of Khasekhem at Hierakonpolis showed us what the royal 
sculptor could accomplish in the IInd Dynasty, and the stela of the Serpent King 
took us back to the Ist, while a series of predynastic discoveries still continues to 
furnish us with works of art of an even earlier date. 

It is with these predynastic examples of art that we are here concerned. We 
need hardly attempt to precise their age. The general consensus of opinion now 
favours an approximate date of 3400 Bc. for the beginning of the Ist Dynasty, and 
the works of which we speak are consequently earlier than this, though how much 
earlier the most ancient of them are is a point on which even conjecture is futile. 
Some would say two thousand years, others two hundred. However this may be, we 
are able by means of Petrie’s Sequence Dating! to attribute relative dates to many 
of the predynastic works of art and so to watch the progress made during the 
period, 

The artist in the narrower sense of the term produces his effects by two means, 
colour and form. For purposes of convenience in arrangement we shall here divide 
his products into two types, those which give pleasure by their own shape or colouring, 
and those which please by reason of some kind of ornament or decoration which is 
applied to them quite apart from their own colour, form or function. Naturally this 
is not a division based deep in the nature of things, and the two classes must fre- 
quently overlap and cross; it will however give us a useful classification of works of 
art for our present purpose. To the first class belong of course unornamented vases 
in pottery or stone and all objects sculptured or modelled in the round. The latter 
class includes vases of pottery with painted decoration, knife handles and combs 
covered with 1elief work, or tomb chambers ornamented with painted scenes. 

Beginning with objects of the first class we may remark at once the excellent 
appreciation of colour as a decorative element displayed by the predynastie people 
from the moment of their appearance in the Nile valley. Careful excavation of their 
tombs frequently reveals around the neck of a child or woman a string of beads. 
Often these are of the beautiful light blue glaze of which these people already pos- 
sessed the secret; occasionally these are made to alternate with beads of an equally 
beautiful transparent carnelian; occasionally, too, there is still greater variety, and 
beads made of various stones, all chosen for their beauty of colour, have been carefully 
strung in a manner which makes excellent use of their contrasts. This appreciation 
of colour is seen too in the earliest pottery, which is often covered with a slip of red 
haematite and then polished. This in itself gave a very pleasing body colour to the 
vase, and if variety were desired it could be obtained by so firing the vessel that the 
Tim became subject to the reducing flame, whereupon it lost a portion of its oxygen 
and was reduced to the magnetic oxide of iron, which is black, the main portion 


1 Whatever doubt may be thrown on the accuracy of this method of dating by the excessive 
claims occasionally made for it, the fact remains that those who are in the habit of studying closely 
large quantities of predynastic material tind it, if judiciously applied, a good rough criterion of 
relative date, every new class of object studied bearing out its accuracy and value. 
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of the vase remaining red’. A similar regard to colour was shown in the choosing of 
stones for the making of stone vases, those being most freynently chosen which when 
cut and polished gave the most effective colour and surface. As regards form, the 
shapes of these early vases, made without the use of the potter's wheel, were rarely 
approached by the later Egyptians and have never been surpassed by any other 
people. 

The most striking objects of this first class and those which give us the best 
opportunity of judging the artistic capabilities of their makers are those which strive 
to reproduce in the round the forms of objects in nature itself. Here we have the 
beginnings of modelling and sculpture. In several graves of the early predynastic 
period models in clay of various animals, such as oxen (PI. XII, fig. 1) and hippo- 
potami, have been found. These are not as a whole productions of very great merit: 
among the best are the hippopotami which stand on the rim of a bowl (PL NIL, fig. 2) 
found by Ayrton and Loat for the Fund at El Mahasna a few years ago’, Models of 
boats alsv oceur and at El Amrah Maclver tound while working for the Fuud a model 
of a house which renders very clearly the main features of the structure. 

Of greater interest perhaps are the attempts to render the human figure. The 
most striking amoug these are the steatopygous female figures modelled in clay, of 
which the best known examples were found at Naqada. The abnormal thickening of 
the thighs in these statuettes is not to be attributed to the incapacity of the artist 
but is an intentional deformation found also in early statuettes from France, Malta, 
Thessaly and elsewhere. ‘Side by side with this type of figure there seems to have 
existed in the early predynastic era another type of which the ivory figurine tound by 
Ayrton for the Fund at El Mahasna (PI. XII, fig. 3) is a good example’? The 
detect» of this, partly perhaps due to the comparative toughness of the material (ivory), 
are evident. It is stiff, preternaturally elongated and rectangular, It compares closely 
with the famous Min statues found by Petrie at Coptos and the similar figure from 
Hierakonpolis, and suggests that these first efforts at sculpture in stone should be 
attributed to quite an early period‘ 

If we wish to see the enormous strides which sculpture made before the end of 
the predynastic period we need only confront the objects just discussed with the 
Hierakoupolis ivories’ and the earliest finds from the Royal Tombs at Abydos. The 
Mahasna figurine is positively barbaric by the side of those of Hierakonpolis (e.g. 
Pl. NII, fig. 1), while the well-known figure (Pl XI, fig. 4) of a dog® now in the 


1 These vases with a painted surface, especially those in which the rim is blackened, might 
perhaps be classed under the second heading, that of apphed decoration. T have however kept them 
here to distinguish them from vases with a definite design im pamt of a colour different froin the 
body colour. 

2 Now in the Mauchester Musewa. AYRtToN and Loat, £7 Muhusay, Pl xs, 3. 

‘He PL xt i. 

+ Poorness of work may of course be due to an inferior artist and is not necessarily a sign of 
early date. At the sume tune what we speak of here is a reseinblance in style and not imerely an audits 
of badness. Large statues ef a god would hardly be given to a poor artist to execute and are probably 
a fur test of the sculptural ability of the period. : 

5 T cannot here treat the vexed question of the precise age of these ivories. There is of course uo 
proof that they are actually earlier than the beginning of the Ist Dynasty. 

8 Ospart, Premiterve Are tn Lyng, fiz. 145 
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Fig 31. Ox, modelled in clay, from El Amrah 

Fig 2. Bowl, decorated with hippopotami, from El Mahasna. 

Fig 3. Ivory figurine from El Mahasna. 

Fig. 4. Part of Ivory figure of a dog, from Hierakonpolis. (Ashmolean Museum. Oxford.) 
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Ashmolean Museum shows that by the time when these Hierakonpolis ivories were made 
Egyptian art had reached a perfection in the rendering of the animal form which it 
would be difficult to surpass. 

We must turn now to the second class of objects, those in which the decoration 
may be said to be applied rather than to consist in the colour or form of the thing 
itself. And here, in order properly to estimate and understand this branch of pre- 
dynastic art, it is necessary to pause for a moment and to consider the motives which 
led to the systematic decoration of many classes of objects and the elements of the 
decorative design of the ancient Egvptians. 

Among primitive peoples there exist various motives for the decoration of objects’. 
Firstly there is the purely artistic motive. In Egypt we have a good example of this 
in the early predynastic black pottery with incisions filled with a white paste in order 
to show them up effectively. The designs on these vases (PI. XII, fig. 2) are doubtless 
to a great extent derived from basket work, and as such have what may be called 
a natural origin, but their purpose is purely ornamental and they serve no useful end. 
In the second place an object may be ornamented for a useful purpose, as, for example, 
to distinguish it from others of the same kind and thus to mark its ownership. For 
instance certain savage tribes are accustomed to adorn their arrows with marks in order 
that the animal which is slain in a combined hunt may be given to him who actually 
shot it. In predynastic Egypt we have a good illustration of this motive for decoration 
in the numerous potmarks with which vases are incised. It is extremely probable that 
these originally denoted either the owner or the source or the contents of the vessel. 
A third motive for decoration is the magical or religious. Under this heading is to 
be placed the frequent use of red ochre for colouring objects or persons in neolithic 
Europe and elsewhere. It is of course not easy to trace decorative motives in Egypt 
to this source, for we know nothing of early Egyptian magic; it is, however, certain 
that a great deal of Egyptian decorative design had its origin in the various tribal 
totem signs such as the hawk, the bull, the tree and so on. It is hardly necessary 
to add that a piece of decoration which served in origin a useful or magical purpose 
may lose this and degenerate into something which is now retained from purely 
aesthetic considerations. 

Such then were the motives which led to the application of ornament to various 
objects in early Egypt. This decoration was applied by the predynastic Egyptian to 
the object in various ways, by incising, by painting, by relief work, and occasionally 
by the application of figures cut almost entirely in the round®, In these ways the idea 
of the artist was translated on to the object to be decorated. But what was the 
nature of the ideas which he endeavoured to translate? To understand this we must 
analyse brietly the nature of primitive design. 

Deniker? has laid it down as a principle of decorative art among primitive peoples 
that “all artistic designs are inspired by real objects; there is no feeling for what is 
purely and voluntarily ornameutal, nor, for still more forcible reasons, are there any 


1 See Happon, Evolution in Art. 

2 e.g. in the Mahasna hippopotamus vase and the various ivory spoons with animals on the shafts. 
This is precisely one of those pots where our two classes of objects separated at the outset of this 
paper overlap. 

3 Les races et les peuples de la terre, pp. 237 tf 
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geometrical figures, as was believed till recently.” It may be that Deniker is here 
making a generalization which cannot be proved and may even be incorrect. It is, 
however, certainly true that the vast majority of primitive designs are in origin an 
attempt to copy something in nature or manufacture. This was certainly the case in 
ancient Egypt. The mark made on the body of a large vase by the rope tied round 
it while it was still damp, to aid in moving it and to keep it from contact with its 
neighbours in the drying yard, is imitated even when the rope is uo longer used or 
needed. Similarly the line drawn round the cylindrical vases of the Ist Dynasty, 
which appears in itself purely ornamental, is, when rightly viewed, only a degeneration 
of the wavy handle of the predynastic jar and can be traced through every stage of 
the decay. Further, the rows of triangles so common on the predynastic red on buff 
pottery are in origin mountain ranges, while the long wavy lines, usually in threes, 
on the same ware are derived from the representation of water. In other words, what 
may appear at first sight to be a purely geometrical design is shown on investigation 
to have a natural origin, Whether every element of early Egyptian design can be 
treated im this way or really had this origin is a question which, in spite of Deniker’s 
dictum, I think is best lett vupen. It is certainly true of the greater portion. 

The motives of design having been selected, it remains to arrange them. Here 
two principles of primitive art come into play in Egypt, firstly the delight which the 
prunitive mind, as well as the advanced, takes in the rhythmic repetition of sounds or 
sightst, and secondly the less universal tendency of a primitive decorator to fill up the 
spaces ina scene with ornament quite meaningless in its present collocation if not in origin. 

Fully to show how these principles of design and its application to the object are 
exemphificd in’ predynastic art would require many pages of illustration, and we must 
confine ourselyes to some of the more easily describable examples, 

In early predynastic days we find the potter already producing complicated 
geometric designs un the white incised black ware, designs derived doubtless from 
basket work but which have advanced far beyond the prototype and formed a free 
geometric system based mainly on the principle of respecting a fixed element of 
design at regular intervals round the vase. Here the artist finds little difficulty. His 
work is accurate, and he succeeds in devising a scheme suitable to the surface to be 
covered—a feature of Egyptian art on which we laid stress at the outset—and in fitting 
it im with mathematical accuracy. At the same time be is producing another type of 
pottery with designs in white on a red background. Here he is not limited to geo- 
metrical patterns, but 1s experimenting with elements taken from nature, a plant, 
an aniaal, or even a human being. In this branch of pottery he is less successful, 
simply becanse he is attempting more. To a rather later date is to be assigned as 
a whole the pottery with designs in red on a usually unprepared buff surface. Here 
we notice a distinct advance both in arrangement and in drawing. The human figure 
is still crudely given, but the animals have improved a little and there is an attempt 
to give panoramic effects. To this class belong the vases with representations of boats 
bearing standards of the various nomes of Lower Egypt. And here we have our finest 
illustrations of the tendency to fill up all the available space with design of some kind 
(Pl. NIU, fig. 3) The spaces above the boats are often filled with women dancing 





1 Grosset, Les debuts de Cart, pp. 113 th. > CAPART, op. cit., tig. 94, 
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Fig. 1. Ivory statuette. a crouching captive. From Hierakonpolis 

Fig 2. Black incised pottery with decoration in imitation of basket-work. 

Fig. 3. Vase decoration. From de Morgan. 

Fig. 4. Gold-leaf with incised designs. sewn on to one end of a large flint knife to 


form the handle. (Cairo Museum } 
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or with flamingoes, while, as if this were not enough, the spaces which still remain are 
crowded with little zigzags. Another excellent example of this trait is to be seen in 
the famous painted tomb at Hierakonpolis!, where boats, men and animals are mixed up 
in the wildest confusion. Nevertheless, in the best examples of this type of pottery, 
the adaptation of the design to the space to be filled is excellent. This notable feature 
of later Egyptian art is already present and needs nothing more than the purging away 
of the barbarism of fillimg-ornament. 

From works such as these we pass ou to a number of wonderful artistic products 
which, as far as can be ascertained, date from the end of the predynastic period. The 
artist has progressed and is now able to deal with much more untractable materials, 
such as ivory, stone, bone and gold. One of the finest pieces of work of the period 
is a knife handle of gold-leaf in the Cairo Museum (PI. XIII, fig. 4)°. On one of its 
flat surfaces is engraved a series of peculiar animals, including a lion and a gazelle, 
excellently arranged, but showing still a remnant of primitive tradition in the rosettes 
of leaves used to fill up the spaces. On the other surtace is a pair of serpents entwined 
so as to form three circular spaces, each of which is occupied by a rosette of leaves. 
These, unlike those on the other face, do not offend, for they are not a filling-ornament 
but an integral part of a conventional design. An equally praiseworthy product is the 
ivory comb of the Davis collection, on which are cut in relief on both sides rows of birds 
and animals. The design, depending as it does for its effect on repetitions of similar 
elements, is primitive, but the work is exquisitely delicate, and the characteristics of 
the various beasts are clearly rendered. 

Still more remarkable, however, is the wonderful series of ornamented slate palettes, 
the best known of which represents King Narmer (Menes*) smiting the people of the 
Harpoon nome. In this we may see the progress made in the rendering of the human 
form. The figure of Narmer has a certain heaviness which may also be remarked in 
the slightly later relief of Semerkhet at Sinai and in the statue of Khasekhem from 
Hierakonpolis. It is not equal to the best work of the 1Vth Dynasty, but on the 
other hand a broad chasm separates it from the early predynastic representations of 
the human form in whatever material. Equally admirable is the ornamented mace- 
head of the Scorpion King now in the Ashmolean Museum; and here we may single 
out for special praise the excellent arrangement of a complicated design on a rounded 
surface of varying curvature. 

From the aesthetic point of view however both these objects must give way before 
the slate palette of which the British Museum and the Ashmolean possess fragments 
(Pl. XIV)*. On the one face is a scene representing prisoners being led into captivity, 
and dead warriors being devoured by beasts and birds of prey. This, despite occasional 
crudity in the drawing, especially of the human forms, produces an excellent decorative 
effect, while some of the attitudes and movements of the figures are really well rendered. 
On the other face, the artist has been even more happy in his conception. On either 
side of a palm tree stands a giraffe feeding off the leaves (Pl. XV). The delicate 


1 Capart, op. cit, figs. 162-3. ? Capakt, op. cit., fig. 33. 

3 The identification is based on the new fragment or fragments of the Palermo Stone, for whose 
contents the bulk of Egyptologists are still entirely dependent on the scanty and mysterious breathings 
of the initiated few. 

4 Caparr, op. cit, figs. 179-180; Leace, P.S.B.A., xxxi (1909), PIL. XLU, XLITa. 
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rendering of the detail of the palm tree has compelled the admiration of a French 
writer, but perhaps even more astonishing are the graceful curves of the giraffes’ legs. 
Egyptian art can show no finer example than this of the completeness with which it 
realized these two characteristics, the effective use of line and the perfect adaptation of 
the design to the space to be filled. 

We have now rapidly reviewed the art of the predynastic period in its course from 
the earliest arrival of the predynastic people in the Nile valley to the accession of the 
Ist Dynasty. We have examined its methods and its achievements, and have seen that 
it contained in the germ most of what we admire so much in the best Egyptian art, 
that of the II[Ird to VIith Dynasties. We venture to think that if those who are 
unable to step back behind the era of classical Greece and admire any of Egypt's 
artistic products, would take the trouble to make themselves acquainted with these 
early works and their origins iustead of judging the Egyptian artist, as they too often 
do, by the commonplaces of the New Kingdom and the conscious archaisms of the 
XAVIth Dynasty, they would occasionally be glad tu let their eyes wander from the 
marvels of Greece to their no less wonderful predecessors in early Egypt. 
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A. PAPYRI' (1913-14) 


By H. IDRIS BELL, M.A. 


THE war has doubtless prevented the publication of not a few contributions to 
papyrology which I should otherwise have had to record; and the interruption of 
communications with Germany and Austria necessarily renders the following list 
incomplete even as regards works actually published. 


I. Literury Tevts. 


Under this heading, as usually in recent years, the annual volume of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund? takes first place; a volume rendered the more welcome from the 
reappearance on its title-page of the name of Dr Grenfell. All students of papyri 
will unite in congratulating him and themselves on his restoration to health, and will 
hope that he may long be able to continue the work in which he is such a master. 

Of the theological fragments contained in this volume the most notable are 
those numbered 1224 (fourth century), which contain sayings of Christ. The editor 
discusses the question whether these are to be assigned to such a collection of Sayings 
as P. Oxy. 1 and 654 or to an uncanonical Gospel, and decides in favour of the latter 
_ hypothesis, which certainly seems the more likely. The other theological fragments are 
not of special interest; with the exception of two, from Leviticus and the Psalms 
respectively, they are all trom the New Testament. 

Among the classical texts the outstanding item, which indeed gives the whole 
volume a special importance, is of course no, 1231, containing fragments of Sappho. 
The roll is indeed in an extremely fragmentary condition, and the fragments have 
not fitted together so well as the editors doubtless hoped when they first discovered 
them; but one ode at least, that contained in frag. 1, col. 1, 1s comparatively well 
preserved, and is a real addition to our stock of Greek literature. Another contri- 
bution to the body of Sappho’s extant work is made by 1282, which contains about 
a score of lines, complete or approximately so, on the marriage of Hector and 
Andromache, nut so fine as the ode in 1231, but in sume ways even more interesting 
from the novelty of its character among Sappho’s fragments. 1233 and 1234 contain 
valuable fragments of Alcaeus, representing several different classes of his poems. The 
other new literary fragments are arguments of Menander’s plays; a fragment of his 
Epitrepontes, small in itself but very useful as an addition to the very considerable 


1T have again to thank Messrs M. N. Tod and J. de M. Johnson for a number of references. 


2 The Oryrhynchus Pupyrt, Part x, 1914, 6 plates. 
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fragments of the play contained in the famous Kém Ishgau codex; small fragments 
of his Colaz; fragments of unidentified comedies; six consecutive columns of a curious 
and interesting “ Chrestomathy” 
of Alexandrian librarians, which helps to clear up a disputed point in the chronology 
of Apollonius Rhodius; and a narrative of a dispute before Trajan between Jewish 
and Greek emissaries from Alexandria, an interesting addition to the “Alexandrian 
anti-Semitic and ‘nationalist’ literature,” the “Heidunische Miirtyrerakte” of Wileken’s 
well-known paper Zum alec. Antisemitismus. 

Extant classical authors represented in the volume are Apollonius Rhodius; 
Herodotus; Thucydides (three MSS.); Plato, Puoliticus; Babrins, Fables (important 
both for the date of Babrius and the history of the text); Achilles Tatius, Clitophon 
and Leucippe (also of value for the author’s date); and, of special interest, Cicero, 
In Verrem 11 and Pro Cuelio, part of the same MS. as P. Oxy. 1097. 

The third volume of the Societa Italiana’, whose publications promise soon to 
rank among the principal collections of papyrus texts, contains a few further literary 
fragments. The most interesting, though their interest is not strictly literary, are 
two astrological fragments, nos. 157, which the editor Fr. Boll regards as from the 
5th book of Manetho’s Apotelesmaticu, and 158, a page of a prose astrological treatise. 
The other literary fragments are St Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians; a small scrap 
of a medical treatise; some epic fragments by an unknown author of the school of 
Nonnus; and an imperfect page of a codex containing arithmetical problems (on the 
recto the problem is the measurement of a theatre; the editor’s conjecture that the aim 
is to estimate the seating accommodation is possible but by no means beyond doubt). 

Literature is again represented in the papyri at Freiburg, with the publication 
of which a beginning has been made by W. Aly and M. Gelzer2. This first part 
contains only literary papyri and one Ptolemaic * Urkunde.” Among the former no, 1 
deserves special note as another specimen of a school-book. It contains miscellaneous 
quotations, strung together without any special connexion; on the verso is an interesting 
glossary, apparently a Homer lexicon, of which the extant portion relates to words 
beginning with the letter o. Another noteworthy text is no. 2, two highly interesting 
fragments of a dialogue concerning the deification of Alexander, to which Aly appends 
an elaborate commentary. The others are:—Fragments of unknown Attic orations (two 
MSS.); a scrap from an Anthology; and a small [liad fragment. 

The most important article on the new fragments of Sappho and Alcaeus referred 
to above as contained in P. Oxy. X is one by Wilamowitz-Moellendorff?, who assisted 
Hunt in the original edition. Another article by J. M. Edmonds‘ contains numerous 
suggestions for the restoration or improvement of the text. The net result as regards 
Sappho’s ode is a rather pleasing text, particularly as stanza +, left unperfect. by 
Hunt and Wilamowitz, is here completed; but Hunt in a short article’ points out 


of miscellaneous knowledge, containing a valuable list 


1 Pubbliazsioni della Soviet italiane per la ricerca det Papiri greci e latini in Egitto: Papiri greci 
e Jutint, Vol. iii, 1 plate. Firenze, 1914. 
Mittedungen aus der Fretburger Papyrussinoadany. 1. Literarische Stucke herausgegeben von 
Wolf Aly. Ptolemutsche Kleruchenurkunde heransqeyeben con Matthias Celzer. Stegsber. d. Hetdelb. 
Akad. d. Wiss. 1914, 2. Abhandlung. 

$ Neue lesbisehe Lyrtk im Neue duhrbicher fd. Rass, Alt. Vols, 33 and 34, 1914, pp. 225-247. 

4 The New Lyric Fragments, 3, in Classical Reeiow, Voll 25. 1914, }p. T3478. 

> The New Lurie Frayments, tb. pp. 126-127. 
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that few of Edmonds’s conjectures are supported by the MS. traces. In a subsequent 
note on this ode? T. L. Agar makes a very unnecessary attempt at the emendation 
of |. 6 and some other unconvincing suggestions. 

G. A. Gerhard, who has more than once won distinction by recognizing the con- 
nexion of papyrus fragments dispersed in more than one collection, has published? 
a number of fragments of a medical papyrus written in the third century B.c., certain 
of which had previously been published respectively in P. Grenf. 11 and in P. Rylands 1, 
while the remainder are preserved at Heidelberg and are now made public for the 
first time. Numerous further fragments, found at Hibeh by Grenfell and Hunt and 
destined for publication in a future voluine of the Hibeh papyri, are at present at 
Oxford. The Grenf., Rylands, and Heidelberg fragments are collected and carefully 
edited by Gerhard; but, though fairly numerous (twenty in all), they are small, and 
hardly afford a sufficient basis for identification. Gerhard indeed tries to prove that 
they are from the Ila@os aitia Oepareta of Diocles of Carystus; but the evidence is 
too scanty to be conclusive, and Wellmann, whose opinion is given in an appendix, 
decisively rejects Gerhard’s theory, himself suggesting, very tentatively, the ®uov«a 
Gewpyata of Chrysippus of Cnidus. Possibly the unpublished Hibeh fragments may 
throw further light on the question. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff publishes some new fragments of Callimachus*. They are 
two imperfect leaves from a papyrus codex, according to Wilamowitz from the same 
codex as PSI. 11 133 and the two fragments previously published by him in the 
Berlin Sitzungsber. 1912, p. 524 ff PSI. 133 was dated, doubtfully, by the editors in 
the fifth century, but Wilamowitz and Schubart decide for the third century. From 
the facsimile this seems possible, but early fourth is not out of the question. The 
fragments are of some interest, particularly the second, which refers to the story 
of Heracles and Theiodamas and is characteristic of Callimachus’s tone. They are 
from the Aetia. J. U. Powell has a note on the new fragments, with a suggested 
new reading‘. 

O. Lagercrantz has published’, with a care and wealth of commentary atoning in 
some measure for past neglect, an important papyrus which has had a strange history. 
Presented in 1832 by Johann d’Anastasy, Swedish-Norwegian Consul General at 
Alexandria, to the Swedish Academy of Antiquities, it seems to have attracted no 
notice at the time of its acquisition, and lay unregarded in the National Museum at 
Stockholm until 1906, when it was removed to the Victoria Museum at Upsala. The 
papyrus, one of the best preserved ever discovered, seems to belong to the same find 
as the Leyden Papyri, and is a codex of fifteen leaves, practically undamaged. It 
contains interesting chemical and alchemical formulae. Lagercrantz gives text, trans- 
lation, and an elaborate commentary, besides two plates. The date appears to be the 
fourth or early fifth century. 


1 Oa Supphos Ode, ib. pp. 189-190. 

2 Ein dogmatischer Arzt des clerten Jahrhunderts e. Chr. Stegsber. d. Heidelb. Akad. d. Wiss. 1913, 
13. Abhandlung. 

3 Neues ron Kallimachos, 1 in Stzgsber. d. Kon. pr. Akad. d. Wiss. 1914, pp. 222-244, 

4 Ona New Fragment of Cullimachuss Aitiu, m Classicul Review, Vol. 28, 1914, p. 8. 

* Papyrus Graecus Holmiensis: Recepte fur Silber, Stetne und Purpur. Uppsala, A.B. Akademiska 
Bokhandeln, Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1913. 8vo. 
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Fr. Fischer has collected im oa small volume!, which will be useful to textual 
erities, the fragments of Thucydides discovered in Egypt up tu the present. 

The Classical Revier contains a notes announcing some interesting results obtained 
by JM. Edmond. through a study of the papyrus of Alcman’s Parthenelon, and 
anothers on a paper read by J. OC) Powell at a meeting of the Oxtord Philological 
Socrety on? Fragtaents of Hexsimeter Portus in (hicago Papyri.”? The fragments are 
apparently from a collection oft HLyuins, pevlaaps of the seeoud or first century B.C. 

Po Valbette, amon study of Gethads Phadair con Noluphon, yrestions the editor’s 
view of Phornts as a ometuber ot the Cynie school of philosophy. and on the other 
hand Do Serruys potits out certain faets which teud to myvalidate sume of Vallette’s 
‘ryt uts, 

PD. Sermays has reeoguized an PoOxy. vi STO a fragment of the Chronicle of 
Hippolytus Reoraanns 

Acusetil pices cof work is a dissertation by Wo Bader on the diction and. style 
atthe MeCenin Gay hye hic, undertaken with woview to throwing Heht on the vexed 
fpestion sot withiotstiap Tr ochow Ss otrot) tall within the seope of the work to discuss this 
question directhy buat ou is satistuetory tu those who eatnuet swallow EL Meyer's advo- 
cacy oot Pheopomprs te tnd the anther conelidime that “auetor quam maxima arte 
thetortea qusbeutes tamtonm stile Prubebated note tisk ibertas Ureritre te correcto opere 
assequl potest and consequently tepeetime Mayer's hipothests that the history in a 
hastily written work oot Theoponipiss svonth 

Mo Ghovet teste ws very tivetnibly Walkers TEM rea Ouearhyhir (see Journ, 
By Ae OV, pe E80, ated the woth is isa viewed ota Al von Meas who, while 
admitting the strensth ot Wakes er atest Theoponmipas, repeets his hy pothesis 
that the anther is Bphor. 

Co Robert coutibates ta Me ees conote on Paeta’s Sth Paean, with special 
teterene fa the passe petatin te Hee aba’s dean: dnote: bast report should have 
Deen de tided a teterenee ten liberip stody ba HE baka of the 2nd) Paean!. 
Poo thas pe raph mas. taeedy be leven ob detente tea Mronoctaph on metrieal 
Sofie att Phe sa iilie Gotees> debi es Ao ee dee eae dar dae Po Afnase! 

A\rtetes hase append by POP Settenhar eg anh Meee. ot Menitele >and. by 
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Kk. Muuscher on the Lehnevtue of Sophocles, The latter play is also the subject of 
an article? by Miss J. E. Harrison, who discusses col. ix, I]. 1-7 from an anthropo- 
logical point of view. Her discussion is decidedly interesting, though perhaps rather 
too fanciful. 

J. A. R. Munro proposes’ a transposition of § 3 and the first half of £ 4 of 
Aristotle's th. Politewt XXX. making the sentence which begins <BovreverPar> be 
7 ay oxy reter tu the Hellenotamiae imstead of to the Boule. 

C. Robert, in) an article on the Geneva fragment which its editor J. Nicole 
regarded as from Apolludorus’s Chronicle (see E. E. FL Arch. Report 1909-110. p. 46), 
gives a new reading by Christian Jensen. and calls in question Nicole's view that it 
iefers to the great Pheidias. His own view is that it may be a commentary on some 
speech (possibly Dinarchus’s trép Et@uydrous) or possibly an Epitome. 

(iM. Bolling discusses*®, in the light of the evidence furnished by papyrus teats 
of Homer, the question whether the numerous later MSS. of the Thad ean be regarded 
as all descended) frout a single archetype. He is inelined to answer the question in 
the affirmative, believing the archetype to be an edition issued some time about the 
Year 150 Bc, 

KK. Preisendanz ina short article commiimicates’ an arrangement of several hitherto 
unplaced fragments of the long magical papyrus Lond. 1 12) which he has succeeded 
inomaking, He also makes suggestions for emendations in the text of the great Paris 
nagical papyrus’, Magie is further represented in an article by S. Eitrem, who writes 
on PL Mag. Lond. 1 122, 1 85 fh and on a defirio papyrus at Alexandria; but this 
article Tohave been unable to see. 

G@. Feau calls attention” to a farther parallel, overlooked by Schubiait, to the 
Berlin trilingual conversation-book published by Sehubart in’ Alia (see Journ. Ba. 
Arch. Vp. 185), 

GA Gerhard has a note’ on the ostracon published by Sir HH. Thompson and 
confuiming two savings of Diogenes (see four Bg. Arch VW po 180). 

Avery useful purpose is served by ao vecabulary . arranged an lexicon form, of 
Biblical Greek as allustrated by the usage of non-literary texts (nantly of course 
papya), of which Moulton and Wilhgan have gust published the first: part. Dts appeal 


Vike Nophok lee Thiet tan ad, py. P70 bao, 
°: Nuphoktea, Lehr utin, rol woo] 7, and the Gpmperor of Kalle ne and the Natya, ili Exar ys aad 
Studied porsented te Wenn Reda ray Catubridze University Press 19d. pp. 136 12 
APHNAION TOAUTEIA WON. 3 btu Clase Geet ta, Viel s Tat de pp 98 To. 
STi bh, Geter Pheidors Pop Wf Stupday fo fen, re Ahend do Wier 1904, rr sO8 Ht 
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will be mainly to the exegetist and New Testament critic, but papyrologists will find 
it a convenient hunting ground for parallels. It may be noted in passing that a most 
amazing blunder is made in the article @@avacia, where the editors, if they really mean 
what they seem to mean, cite Preisigke (and incidentally Herodotus) in support of 
their impossible rendering “very strong, hardy” for d@avatovs in P. Strass. 1 30, 6, and 
add insult to injury by fathering on him a mistake in German grammar. The miscon- 
ception apparently arises from an unfounded belief that “eiserner Bestand” is German 
for “an iron constitution”! 

A book which should perhaps be mentioned under this head is A. C. Clark’s 
volume on the primitive text of the Gospels and Acts'. It develops the thesis that 
the “ Western,” not the “Eastern,” text is the primitive one, and that the passages 
omitted in B and & are not interpolations in the MSS. which have them but parts 
of the original text accidentally omitted in the archetype or archetypes of the 
“Kastern” MSS. This thesis is founded on numerical calculations of the archetypal 
line-lengths, the disputed passages frequently showing the same length or a multiple 
of it, which suggests that a line or several lines or, in places, a whole column was 
skipped by a copyist. The book is a very important and suggestive one, and certainly 
makes a re-examination of the whole question necessary. 


II. Collections of non-literary Texts. 


Under this heading P. Oxy. x? again takes first place. The texts contained in 
it are, as usual, of considerable and varied interest. Among the official documents 
one of the most notable is no. 1252, the verso of which contains a text throwing 
light on the office of eutheniarch. 1255 and 1257 are of interest for the decaproti. 
In 1264 we have a notification tu the Bi8rcodvraxes éyeTnoewy of a right of invio- 
lability (aovdia), a valuable addition to the texts dealing with the much-discussed 
institution of the BiBrw0OjKcn eyeticewv. 1271, a petition from a woman of Side 
for a permit to leave Egypt, is of interest both as an illustration of the strictness 
with which movements out of and into Egypt were controlled by the Roman Govern- 
ment and for the very cursive Latin endorsement. Among contracts may be mentioned 
a marriage contract, of interest for its provision for future Syuoctwars (see the editors’ 
introduction), an appointment by a widow of a representative to register the value of 
her late husband’s property before the procuratur usiucus at Alexandria, an agreement 
for the division of the usufruct of a pigeon-house, a document (1281) of a curious 
form, which, though nominally a loan (deddvicpar), may perhaps be in reality a sale 
with deferred payment, etc. i 

The Italian volume? already referred to contains another miscellaneous collection of 
documents. As before, many of the papyri are from Oxyrhynchus, but Hermopolis, the 
Fayum, Antinovpolis, This, Mendes, and the Heracleopolite nome are also represented. 
Those from This form an interesting group of Ptolemaic petitions addressed "Aupovio 
tov (rpetev) ditwv Kai inmapxn én dvdpov Kai mpds TH otpatnyia Tob Ourtrov. 
Of these no. 168 relates to a quarrel between neighbouring villages, and in 171 we 


L The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Nets. Clarendon Press, 1914. 8vo. 4s, net 
? See page 95, note 2. * See page 96, nute 1. 
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have a reference tu one of those cases of dw£ia not infrequent in the disturbed 
conditions prevailing towards the end of the second century B.c. The documents from 
Mendes are a further selection from the find of charred fragments now dispersed 
through several collections, and are of considerable interest in spite of their imper- 
fection. One of the most interesting documents in the volume is no. 199, from 
Antinoopolis, which relates to the eloxpiocs of boys and gives an indication (supple- 
mented by some unpublished papyri in the British Museum) of the use of the Attic 
months at Antinoopolis. Other texts worthy of note are nos. 160 and 222 relating 
respectively to taxes on fishing and on hunting, 162, with a reference to the construc- 
tion of baths at Alexandria, and 204, receipts from a sculptor, to which is prefixed 
an interesting note by Preisigke on bank routine. 

Another notable volume is Vol. 1 of the Munich papyri. This, which is edited 
by A. Heisenberg and L, Wenger, consists entirely of the sixth century papyri from 
Syene, a find of which half found its way to the British Museum and will be 
published in Vol. v of the Museum Catalogue (see Journ. Eg. Arch. 1, p. 135). 
A special feature of the Munich volume is the very elaborate juristic commentary 
by Wenger, which will be invaluable to workers in the field of Byzantine papyri. 
The texts are for the most part well preserved, and several of them are of a distinctly 
interesting character. Reference may be made specially to nos. 2 (certificate of the 
receipt of a recruit’s probatoria issued by the college of priores), 4 (a sale of a boat), 
and the series of arbitrations and agreements in the very litigious family of Jacobus 
(1, 6, 7, 14). Sales are well represented, as in the London half of the collection. 
The beautifully produced volume is accompanied by an atlas of facsimiles, which 
may without hesitation be described as marking up to the present the high water 
mark in the photographic reproduction of papyri. 

Another part of P. Iand. (forming the second part of the “instrumenta” and the 
fourth fasciculus of the whole series) has been published*, It is edited by G. Spiess, 
whose untimely death a few days after the work had been sent to press is announced 
in a note at the end. It contains nos. 52—68b. None of the texts contained in it 
is of outstanding importance, though there are incidental points of interest. The 
most notable is a Latin rescript of the second century relating to the chiristae, which 
adds to our knowledge of these officials and might have been of great importance had 
it been better preserved. 

The third part of Preisigke’s invaluable Sammelbuch*? has appeared. Its interest 
for the papyrologist pure and simple is greater than was the case with the previous 
parts, as it contains a much larger number of notable papyrus texts, including the 
Hernals Papyri, hitherto not very accessible to some workers. 

Preisigke is also responsible for the greater part of a very interesting volume‘ 


1 Verifentlichungen aus der Papyrus-Sammlung der Kon. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek 2 Minchen. 
1 Byantinische Papyri. Leipzig, Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1914. 4to. 37 photographic facsimiles, 

2 Pupyrt Tandunae: cum discipulis edidit Carolus Kalbtleisch, Fase. 1v. Jestrumenta Graeca 
Publica et Privatu. Pars Altera. Edidit Georgius Spiess. Lipsiae, B. G. Teubner, 1914. 8vo. 3 plates, 

3 Saummelbuch Griechischer Urkunden aus .igypten. 3. Heft. Strassburg, Karl J. Triibner, 
1914.  8vo. 

4 Die Prinz-Jouchim-Ostraku. Schriften der Wiss, Gesell. in Strassburg. 19. Heft. Strassburg, 
Karl J. Triibner, 1914. 8vo. 
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forming one of the series issued by the Wissenschattliche Gesellschaft of Strassburg. 
In this is published a series of Greek and Demotic ostraca (presented tu Strassburg 
University by Prince Joachim of Prussia) recording the periodical burials of ibis and 
falcon mummies in the nome of Ombos in the first century B.c. They form a collection 
of texts which is of the greatest importance for the light it throws on one side of 
Egyptian religious ritual, and Preisigke’s very detailed commentary, in which he deals 
with various questions raised by the texts and particularly with the officials mentioned 
in them, is of great value. The Demotic texts are edited by Spiegelberg, who also 
contributes a short introduction on the burial of sacred animals. 

The one non-literary papyrus in the Freiburg 3J/itteilungen referred to above! is a 
document of B.c. 251, which is of the first importance for the question of the Egyptian 
cleruchy. It has been generally accepted since the appearance of Rostowzew’s Holonat 
that &lerot were taken only from unproductive land (v7rédoyov), not from that under 
cultivation (yi omdpeuos). This principle, undoubted in the second century B.c., had 
been, without positive evidence in its favour, inferred for the third also. The new 
text shows that the inference is not justified; for we here find arable land assigned 
(probably for a year only) to cavalrymen. Whether the latter practice developed ont 
of the earlier or both systems existed concurrently from the first is not clear (Gelzer 
does not sufficiently allow for the second possibility in his commentary though he 
admits it in a supplementary foot-note), but in either case the ruling view requires 
considerable modification. The new document is alsu of value for the difficult question 
of the Macedonian lunar year. 


III. Lesser Publications of non-literury Tects. 


M. D. Chabiaras publishes? two papyri belonging to the Archaeological Society 
of Athens, with notes on them by S. B. Kougeas. The first is the sale of a donkey 
described as xedsSoviaios (with reference to its colour), the second a petition. Both 
are from the Fayum.  Facsimiles are given. 

Hardly ever does a papyrus text bring us into immediate touch with a literary 
personality; and for this reason a document published by J. Maspero® is particularly 
welcome, though the writer whom it concerns was not a figure of great importance. 
The papyrus, part of the Beaugé collection, now acquired by the Cairo Museum and 
to be published in P. Cair, Masp. 11, contains four separate documents, of which only 
the first is here cominunicated; and it proceeds from the library of the literary notary 
Dioscorus of Aphroditou. The document published is a copy of an application (avtip- 
pytixot A(BerAoe} to a riparivs by Horapollun concerning the misdeeds of his wife 
(and cousin), who has eluped with a lover and has in addition seized property belonging 
to the petitioner. Maspero, no doubt rightly, identities the latter, who describes himself 
as a philosopher of Alexandria, with the Horapollon who was a pagan (afterwards 
Christian) professor at Alexandria and the probable author of an extant treatise on 
the hieroglyphic script. The petition, both jwistically and for its bearing on literary 


T See p. 95, note 2. 
2 Apyawroyixgs éerapeius warvpo and Eis rots ave Taripovs, in "Apxacodoyixy "Ednpepis, 1913 
: 3 
pp: 17-19. 
3 Horapollar et la ty da pidanisme eayptien, in Bull, de PInst, fro DP Arch or. Vol 1 pp 163-195 
3 . . Ol, Py . = . 
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history, is of unusual interest, and is followed by an equally interesting commentary, 
in which Maspero discusses the small pagan philosophic circle at Alexandria in the 
fifth century. 

J. G. Milne publishes! an interesting ostracon containing a complaint, in excessively 
bad Greek, against a woman who has ejected the writer from a private shrine placed 
by him in her charge. 

An imperfect ostracon found at Deir el-Bahari and containing what may be an 
oracular response by the deified Amenothes, is published by H. R. Hall*. 

Sir H. Thompson publishes? an interesting arithmetical fragment, contained on 
the outer leaf of a set of writing tablets of the Byzantine period. It is a table of 
fractions, showing how to compile multiples of #4; and #4. 

Spiegelberg publishes? two Heidelberg Demotic contracts from Gebelén, the first 
of which, a sale of land dated in B.c. 138-7, is followed by a Greek receipt for éyxu«Acov, 
read by Preisigke. A facsimile is given. He has also published’, with a commentary, 
a new and more complete translation of the Demotic papyrus P. Berlin 3080, which 
contains an oath by a royal tenant (yespoypagia dpxov Bacidcxod), forming a useful 
parallel to the Greek one in P. Teb. 1, 210 (= Wilcken, Chrest. 327). 

A collection of Berlin mummy-tablets edited by G. Moller® includes a number of 
Greek labels. The volume has an introduction and indices. 

W.S. Fox publishes’ three further mummy-labels with notes supplementary to those 
in a previous publication. 

An interesting letter, in Greek and Demotic, accompanying a mummy sent to 
Panopolis for burial is published, with a facsimile, by Spiegelberg®. 

Finally, reference may be made to the publication’ by Spiegelberg of a Demotic 
inscription from the Gebel Shéch el-Haridi recording the opening of a quarry, which, 
though more specially concerning the Egyptologist, is of interest to the student of 
Ptolemaic Egypt. 


IV. Monographs, Articles, Remews”, etc. 


Under this head may be mentioned first a monograph published, as an inaugural 
dissertation, by E. Kiihn on Hadrian's foundation Antinoopolis". It is but the first 


1 An Ostracon from Esneh, in Journ. of the Manchester Eg. and Orient. Soe. 1913-14, pp. 77-78. 

2 Deir El-Bahari, Part m1, by E, Navitte and H. R. Hatt, with an Appendix by C. T, Curretty, 
Eg. Expl. Fund, 1913, p. 19. 

3 A Byzantine Table of Fractions, in Anetent Egypt, Vol. 1, 1914, pp. 52-54. 

+ Zwei demotische Urkunden aus Gebelén, in Recueil de Truvaur, Vol. 35, 1913, pp. 82-89. 

5 Der Konigseid des demotischen Papyrus Berlin 3080, in Recueil de Tracaux, Vol. 36, 1914, pp. 167-174. 

6 Demotische Terte aus den Kiniglichen Museen zu Berlin. 1. Band. Mumienschilder. Leipzig, 
J. C. Hinrichs, 1913. 

7 Mummy Labels in the Royal Onturio Museum, in Am. Journ. of Phil. Vol. 35, 1914, pp. 463- 
466. The article, continued from Vol. 34, pp. 437-450, contains Nos. 10-12 of the series. 

8 Hin zweisprachiges Beglettschreiben zu einem Mumientransport. in Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr. u Alt, 
Vol 51, 1914, pp. 89-93. 

9 Eine Urkunde tiber die Eriiffnung eines Stetnbruchs unter Ptolematos XZ1/, in the same, pp. 65~75. 

” No attempt has been made at a complete list of reviews, and even among those which I have 
seen I have mentioned only the more important. 

1 slativoopolis: ein Beitrag cur Geschichte des Hellenisuius om romischeu Agypter. Ortindavy Had 
Verfussung. Gottingen, W. Fr. Kaestuer, 1913. Syo. 
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part of a longer work, which was announced for 1914, though, in view of the war, 
it is perhaps doubtful whether it has actually appeared. This first part contains 
chapters 1 (Griindung, Anlage und Besiediung) and 1 (Stuatsrechtliche Stellung und 
Verwaltung). Chap. 1 is mainly concerned with the archaeological evidence. The 
papyri discovered by Mr Johnson will perhaps supplement Kiihn’s account of the 
administrative history of the city, and several additions to our knowledye are certainly 
made by unpublished papyri in the British Museum. 

Two works on points of Roman law which make use, amung other sources, of the 
evidence of papyri are A. Steinwenter’s Studien zum rémischen Versuumnisverfahrent 
and R. Taubenschlag’s Vormundschaftsrechtliche Studien. Reference may here be 
made to a review of the second by E. F. Bruck’, 

Waszyiski’s well-known work on leases of private land has now, after a long 
interval, been followed by a valuable monograph, by A. Berger, on leases of house 
property’. The subject is treated not only from the juristic standpoint but also, to 
a less extent, in relation to its bearing on economic and social history, and a useful 
list of the documents dealt with is given on pp. 324f, 328 ff These documents 
include leases of buildings in general, not merely of dwelling houses. The article 
is followed by one on leases and contracts for service in Babylon and Egypt by 
J. Kohler’. 

W. L. Westermann has published a useful article on the apprentice system in 
Roman Egypt®*. He gives a conspectus of the documents concerned, fullowing Wilcken’s 
classification into “apprentice contracts” and “teaching contracts” (Lehrlingsvertrdge 
and Lehrvertrdge). He deals with the subject not only from the legal but also from 
the economic and industrial sides. 

After the preceding reference may appropriately come one to an article by E. Costa 
(which should have been included in my preceding bibliography) on contracts concerning 
labour generally’. It includes apprentice and teaching contracts among several other 
varieties of industrial agreements. 

P. Jirs has devoted a detailed study to the important subject of the publication 
(Sypociwors, éxpaptvpnors) of private contracts’, beginning with a list of the docu- 
ments concerned. He calls in question the prevailing view that a yespéypadov which 
had not undergone the process of publication had no evidential value in a court of 
law, 

J. Maspero and G. Wiet have published the first part of an important work on 


1 Miinchen, C. H. Beck, 1914, 8vo, See especially 1. Abschn. §3, and 2. Abschn., but papyri 
are cited elsewhere also. 

‘ Leipzig, Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1913. 8vo. See $4, Die gesetaliche Vormundsehaft uber Frauen 
in Retehsrecht und Volksrecht nach der Coustitutio Antonina, 5 

3 Zeitsehr, d. Suv.-Stift. Vol. 34, 1913, pp. 446-449. 

4 Wohnungsmiete und Verwandtes in den yriko-igyptischen Pupyvi, in Zeitschr. f. eigh Bedhie 
wissensrhuft, Vol, 29, 1913, pp. 321-415. . : 

5 Cher Miet-, Pacht- und Dienstvertruye tx Babylon and Aegypten, ib. pp. 416-431. 

8 Apprentive Contracts ond the Apprentice System in Roman Egypt, in Classical Plalology, Vol. 9 
1914, pp. 295-315. ’ , 

7 TL eontratti di lavory vet pupit greeo egizi, in Memurie della R, Ace, delle Scienze delU Ist. di 
Bologna, Classe di Sciewe Moral, Ser. 1, Vol. 6, Sezione di Seience Giuridiche, |. 63-76. 

$ Anposiwos wud éxpapripnas in Zeitschr dl. Sue-Stitt, Vol, 34, 1913, pp. 107-158. 
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the place-names of Egypt contained in Vols. 1 and ut of the khitat of Makrizi. The 
main value of this will be to Arabic and Coptic scholars, but full use is made also 
of the Greek evidence, and the work will often be of assistance to the Greek 
papyrologist. 

A. J. Butler has published a small volume on the Egyptian Babylon?, which he 
maintains to be not a mere fortress but a city of considerable importance. A document 
in the British Museum which was probably written by a “notary of Babylon” (see 
Kliv, Vol. 13, p. 167 f.) and some other additional pieces of evidence tend to support 
his view. 

Though not strictly falling within my sphere, J. Lesquier’s translation and 
adaptation of Erman’s Egyptian Grammar? may be mentioned here, because Lesquier 
is chiefly known by his studies in the realm of Greek papyri, and the book will be 
of great value to Greek papyrologists desirous of acquiring some knowledge of Egyptian. 
The chief novelty of Lesquier’s work is the separation into two parts of the study of 
the grammar and that of the script. 

W. K. Prentice discusses! the explanation of the letters XMI given by Délger in 
his IXOTX, which he rejects in favour of the theory that they stand for Christ (Xpiords 
o &« Mapias yevynOe’s or some variation of this formula). 

H. Gauthier has published an important article on the 10th nome of Upper 
Egypt (that of Aphroditopolis)®, whose history he traces from the Egyptian to the 
Arab period. 

H. Lewald, in a notice of Cuq’s Nouveau document sur lV Apokéryats® (see Journ, 
Ey. Arch. Vol. 1, p. 188), questions his view that the dujynua amoxnptéews is a draft 
of an actual notarial document, and favours Maspero’s interpretation of it as a rhetorical 
exercise. His arguments certainly deserve notice but are not conclusive, and I am still 
of opinion, in view of the style of other documents written by Dioscorus, that Cuq’s 
view is the true one. 

J. A. Decourdemanche contributes to the Avnales an article on Egyptian weights’, 
which in its latter part deals with the Graeco-Roman period. 

An article by J. G. Milne® on Egyptian currency contains some important conclusions 
on points connected with this subject, such as the nature of the wrpocd:aypadopeva, 
of the phrase a? «(ai) accompanying sums of money in tax-receipts, and the meaning 
of the word pu7rapés as applied to coins. 


1 Matériaur pour servir a la géographie de PEgypte. 1 série, 1. fascicule. Liste das Provinces, 
Villes et Villuges @Egypte cités dans les tomes I et LI des khitat de Magrizt, Mémoires publiés par 
les Membres de UInst. fr. durch. or. Le Caire, 1914. 

2 Babylon of Egypt: a Study in the History of Old Cuiro. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1914. 8vo, 
4s, 6d. net. 

* Grammaire eyyptienne Capres lu troisiéme edition deta graummaire @ Adolf Erman, Peblicutions 
de Ulust. fr. arch. or. Bibliotheque d'Etudes, tome 7°. Le Caire, 1914. 

+ XML, @ Synbol of Christ, in Classical Philology, Vol. 9, 1914, pp. 410-416. 

5 Le Xe Nome de la Haute-Egypte, in Reeuetl de Travausr, Vol. 35, 1913, pp. 1-26, 162-192. 

% Zeitschr. a. Sav.-Stift. Vol. 34, 1913, pp. 441-445. 

7 Note sur les poids égyptiens, in Annales du Service des Antiquités, Vol. 13, 1914, pp. 125- 
160, 

8 The Currency of Eyypt uader the Roiaans to the Time of Diocletian, in Aanals of Archaeology 
and Anthropology, Vol. 7, pp. 51-66. 
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A discussion by Sethe! of Wilcken’s Zu den «aroyou des Serapeums (Arch. f. Pap. 
Vol. 6, pp. 184-212) is inaccessible to me. 

E. v. Druffel contributes to Philologus two notes*, one regarding P. Grenf. 1, 11, 
a new fragment of which, supplying some of the lacunae, he has found at Heidelberg, 
and one on the Hermias case in P. Tor. 1, proposing a new interpretation of 
col, Ix, |. 25. 

An important article by Wenger® sketches the plan of a word-index to the Greek 
Novellae of Justinian, which he proposes to undertake. The importance of such a 
work is obvious, and on the whole, weighing all considerations, the plan put forward 
by Wenger, for the details of which reference must be made to his article, seems the 
right one. 

San Nicold concludes his detailed discussion of the Dihutomatu+, which is also 
reviewed by Koschaker®, Mitteis*, and Plaumann’, the last of whom quotes an 
interesting passage from an unpublished Berlin papyrus in elucidation of the heading 
of col, XI (Ocecpodurak B)., 

I have published an article* on a curious oath formula in a London papyrus of 
the Arab period, and another’ on a so far unique dating clause of the reign of 
Heraclius found in a papyrus belonging to the same group. In the latter is given a 
list of the known dating clauses of Heraclius with a view to distinguishing peculiarities 
vf local usage. I have since found this list to be not quite complete; and papyri 
published later add one or two more exaniples. 

J. Maspero publishes some notes” on Arabic corruptions of Greek names and words. 

G. A. Gerhard communicates” a correction by Spiegelberg to the Demotic text of 
P. Cairo dem. 30800, which removes an apparent discrepancy in the list of eponymous 
priests between it and the Greek formula in P. Grenf. 1, 12+ P. Heid. 1285, 

An article by W. H. Buckler on some inscriptions of Thyatira® contains a reference 
to the athletic diploma P. Lond. 111, p. 218, no. 1178, in Il. 94—96 of which Buckler 
thinks we have the signature of a citizen of Thyatira. 

J. de M. Johnson has published® an account of his excavations for papyri on the 
site of Antinoopolis, which yielded some noteworthy literary papyri but were on the 
whole somewhat disappointing as regards non-literary documents, 


1 Gott. gel. Anz. 1914, p. 385 ff 

2 Pupyrologisches, in Philologus, Vol. 72, 1913, pp. 196-208, 

3 Uber Pupyrt und Cesetzesrvcht und uber den Plan eines Wortinder cu den griechischen Norellen 
Justinians. Stegsber. a. Kou, Buy, Akad. d. Wiss. 1914, 5. Abb. 

4 Etniges aus den P. Hal. 1, ut, in Areh, fo Keiminvalanthe, w. Krimtaalistik, Vol. 57, 191 4, 
pp. 316-340. 

5 Berl, phil. Woch. 1914, cols. 548-555, 

& Zeitschr. d. Sue.-Stitt. Vol. 34, 1913, pp. 456-465. 

7 Deutsche Literaturcettung, Vol. 35, cols. 438-444. 

Stn Outh formula of the Arab Period in Equpt, wm Baz. Zeitachr. Ve, 22, 1913 (1914), 
pp. 392-394. 

® 4 Dating Clause under Heraclitus, ih, pp. 395-405. 

” Graero-Arabiew, in Ball, de PLast. fr. March, or, Vol. 12, pp. 43-31, 

Zur Privsterliste des ptolemdischen Urkundenprotokolls, in Philologus, Vol. 72, 1913, pp. 316-317. 

1 Monuments de Thyatire, in Ree, de Phil, Vol. 37, 1913. pp. 289-331, See p. 313 f. 

Botutine and its Papert tn dor. Eg. Aech Vol. 1, 19d, pp. 168-181. 
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L. Borchardt, in a notice of the latest German excavations!, mentions the discovery 
of some papyrus fragments at Karara and El-Hibeh by the Heidelberg Academy and 
the Freiburg Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 

References have been given me to a note? by W. Schmid, urging that punuicxecOa 
must be retained in P. Hamb. 1, 37, 4, not altered to pipynoxecOar, and to a review 
by H. Kallenberg® of G. Bauer’s Die Heidelberger Epitome, but the articles themselves 
are at present inaccessible to me. 

A. Berger, in a review! of Steiner's Fiskus der Ptolemder, castigates with not 
unmerited severity the authors extraurdinarily careless and unsystematic methods 
of work, 

J. Maspero reviews PSI. 1% A review of Biedermann’s Studien zur dy. Verwalt- 
ungsgesch.’ is not accessible to me. Wessely, in a review of P. Giss. 1, 3%, proposes 
several emendations; and the same publication is also reviewed by Wenger’, who at 
the end of his article adds an interesting note on P. Rylands 20. 

Semeka’s Ptolemdisches Prozessrecht is reviewed by G. Beseler? aud by Wenger”. 
The latter also reviews San Nicold’s Vereinswesen”. 

G. Plaumann, reviewing Cohen’s De Magistratibus®, pvints out various omissions 
and mistakes; and the same work is also reviewed by Stahelin™. 

Maspero’s Organisation militaire is reviewed by R. Grosse* and M. Gelzer’. The 
latter review is of considerable importance. 

E. v. Drutfel reviews P. Lille 11 (the Magdola Papyri)": A. Steinwenter, making 
use of papyrological material, reviews Samter’s Nichtformliches Gerichtsvertuhren" ; 
Lond. Iv is reviewed by P. Viereck®; and Gradenwitz reviews BGU. iv, 4—12. 

Lastly, reference may be made to Hunt’s interesting general article on papyrology™, 


' Alo, Vol. 14, 1914, p. 121. 2 Berl, phil. Woch. Vol. 34, 1914, col. 1568. 

3 Ib. col. 1633 ff. + Gott. gel. Anz. 1914, pp. 32-45. 

§ Rev. de Phil. Vol. 37, 1913, pp. 215-217. 8 Berl. phil. Woek. 1914, col, 1290 ff. 

* Woek. 7. klass. Phil. 1914, cols. 37-40. 

* Vierteljuhrsschr. f. Soztal- vu. Wirtsehaftsgeseh. Vol. 12, pp. 235-241. 

9 Berl. phil. Woch. 1914, cols. 681-683. W Zeitsehr. d. Suv.-Stitt. Vol. 34, 1913, pp. 422-425, 
" Zeitschr. d. Sav.-Stift. Vol. 34, 1918, pp. 417-421. 

2 Deutsche Literuturzeitung, Vol. 35, cols. 108-112. 

8 Berl, phil. Wock. 1914, cols. 659-661. Wo Deutsche Literuturzedung, Vol. 35, cols. 234-238, 
bs Byz. Zeitschr. Vol. 22, 1913 (1914), pp. 513-520. 

 Krit. Vierteljohrssehr. f. Gesetzy. u. Hechtsviss. 1913, pp. 165-185. 

WV Jb. 1914, pp. 59-69. 1% Berl. phil. Woch, Vol. 34, 1914, cols. 644-651. 
19 Berl, phil. Woeh. 1914, cols. 133-140. 

20 Papyrt and Papyrology, in Journ, Eg. Arch. Vol. 1, pp. 81-92. 
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B. INSCRIPTIONS! (1914) 
By MARCUS N. TOD, M.A. 


Ir is perhaps hardly necessary to preface the present Bibliography with the remark 
that it can lay no claim to completeness. The disastrous war which burst upon Europe 
at the beginning of last August has not only proved, as was inevitable, a serious 
obstacle in the way of scientific research and publication in general, but the resulting 
interruption of direct communication between this country and the two great European 
empires with which it is engaged in hostilities has made it impossible for me to 
consult the majority of German and Austrian books and periodicals which have been 
published since the outbreak of the war. All I can attempt, therefore, in the following 
paragraphs is to give a brief account of the books and articles dealing with Greek 
inscriptions from Egypt of which I have succeeded in finding copies in Oxford, and 
also to refer to a few items accidentally omitted from my last Bibliography (see vol. 1, 
p. 140 ff). 

G. Plaumaun has republished? a fragmentary decree—No. 164 in E, Breccia’s 
Catalogue of the Greek and Latin inscriptions contained in the Alexandria Museum,— 
supporting the partial restoration which he had previously suggested? and in especial 
the attribution to Alexandria of the document, which Wilhelm at first claimed as 
Rhodian, though he subsequently changed his view’, If this attribution is accepted, we 
have here a valuable testimony to the autonomy of Alexandria in the third century B.C., 
and new light is thrown on its constitution as existing at the time at which the 
decree was passed, the close of the reign of Ptolemy Soter or the opening years of 
that of Ptolemy Philadelphus. A careful comparison with the institutions of Rhodes 
and of Ptolemais seems to show that ‘Alexandria is profoundly influenced by Rhodes, 
and stands midway between Rhodes and Ptolemais.’ The eponymous priest whose 
name stands at the head of the decree is, according to Plaumann, probably the one 
appointed by the king for the royal cult and not the priest of Alexander. 

The excavations carried out by E, Breccia at the great Alexandrian necropolis of 
Shatbi form the subject of two large volumes of the Catalogue of the Alexandria 
Museum’, the first of which contains an account of the excavation and a detailed 


1] wish to acknowledge with thanks the kind assistance which I have received from Mr F. LL 
Griffith in the compilation of this Bibliography. 

2 Alia, sii, 485 th * Berl, phil, Woceh. xxsii, 639 f. 

+ Beitriiye cue gritech. Lrerhriftenkunde, 323 £,, 379. 

7 EL Breceta, Catelayae général des vetiquités éguptivn nes (Musee & Aleanndrie: La veeropoli at 
Necatht: Caro, 1912. LL fr. 
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description of the objects found during its course, while the second is devoted entirely 
to a series of admirable plates. The inscriptions, of which almost all are sepulchral 
in character, have with few exceptions been previously published in the epigraphical 
volume of the Museum Catalogue: a few, however, appear here for the first time, 
including two epitaphs on grave-stelae (Nos. 18, 27), three graffiti on cinerary urns 
(Nos. 65, 71, 77), two vase inscriptions (Nos. 180, 592), and seven painted epitaphs 
from the walls of two underground chambers (pp. xxxvi ff, 1). Other additions made 
to the Museum during 1912 are discussed in a special report by the indefatigable 
Director. The excavation of a Hellenistic cemetery near Hadra has resulted in the 
discovery of a number of grave-stelae of the third and second centuries B.c., including 
those of a Thessalian and three Cretans, while an interesting illustration of the 
syncretism of the Graeco-Egyptian religion is afforded by a votive text from Kom 
Abu Afrita, dating from the first half of the third century B.c., Sapamds Aromniows, 
"Toidss "Adpoditm, Scots cwtipow Kai torvddpas, Nixayopas ’Apiotovixov ’AXreEavdpevs. 
Another inscription®, discovered at Kom el-Akhdar, is of value as supplying clear 
evidence of the existence of a hitherto unknown Jewish community in the Delta. It 
runs: ‘Txrép Baoidkéws torepaiov nail Baciricons KXeoratpas tis adeAdijs Kal 
Baoiricons Kreorratpas tis yuvarkds of dro Zevedvpeos “lovdatos tov muddva THs 
mpocevyns, mpooctavtwv Oeodwpov xai “AxtAdAlwvos, and dates from the reign of 
Ptolemy VII Euergetes II Physcon and his two consorts, his sister Cleopatra IT and 
his niece Cleopatra III. It thus falls between the years 143 and 117 B.c., and probably 
belongs to the earlier part of this period. 

Turning to Middle Egypt, we may note a late Greek grave-relief’, found at 
Saqqara and now in the Glyptothek at Munich, bearing the inscription Evayyedos as 
éray vy’. Several new and interesting texts from the Fayum have been published by 
G. Lefebvre. A votive inscription+ from Philadelphia (Girzeh) bears the date September— 
October, 62 a.D., while a second from the same site, dedicated Anpnrps xai Kopne Geais 
peyiorais by a man in conjunction with his wife and children, belongs approximately 
to the same time. A third inscription® of a similar nature, discovered at Euhemeria 
(Kasr el-Banat), is dated to the years 193-180 B.c. by the phrase twép Baciréws 
Ttorepaiolv «ali Bacthicons Kreoratpals] Pear émipavov, which must refer to 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes and Cleopatra I. From Tebtunis (Umm el-Baragat) we have a 
dedication® of a temple to Isis (“Iows Peds peyiorn) by an ilarch in the name of 
Ptolemy XIII Auletes and Cleopatra V Tryphaena, the mentiun of whom proves that 
it belongs to one of the years between 78 and 57 Bc. All the four documents just 
mentioned are now preserved in the Cairy Museum. An eév-vuty? from Crocodilopolis 
(KimAn Fares), dated in the fifth year of a» Roman Emperor, who must be either 
Tiberius or Claudius, is addressed watporarope Sapan[ids]: the epithet matporarwp is 
given to Modyos on a previously published stele of the same provenance’ 


1 TE. Breceta,] Rupport sur lr murche du service du Muove en 1912; Alexandria, 1913. This is known 
tu me only from the summanies in Berl, phil. Woch, xxxiv, 150, Ree. Bt Greeques, xxvi, 485 f., ln. Journ, 
Arch. xviii, 90, 

2 Rapport, p. 36; see J. Orrorp, Poul. Expl. Fund: QS, 1914, 45 £, E. Breceta, Rerve srw lite 
d Egypte, October 15, 1912, Ta. Remnacn, Revue des etudes juives, xv, 135 

3 Arch. Anwiger, xxviii, 431. + Annales du Serrice, xiii, 99 f. 

5 Ibid. 100, 6 Jbid. 101. 7 [hid, 102 f. * Anadles du Service, ix, 240, 
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Of greater importance, however, than any of the foregoing is a long and almost 
perfectly preserved text, elegantly engraved on a limestone stele found in the ruins of 
Herakleopolis (Ahnas el-Medina), and published by the same scholar’. It consists of 
two parts, (A) a covering letter (ypnuatiopos) addressed to the general of the Hera- 
kleopolite nome by Bacittooa KyXeoratpa Jed girorra(t)wp Kai Bacireds Iltodepaios 
Geds hiroTratwp Kai dirountwp, orderiug the inscription ‘in Hellenic and native letters’ 
of the present letter and the enclosed decree and their exhibition in Herakleopolis and 
elsewhere in the nome, and (B) the text of the decree (mpootayyua), addressed to a 
certain Theon, probably the Svorentys or supreme financial official of Egypt. The 
letter is dated April 13, 41 Bc, and we thus have before us the latest extant decree 
of Cleopatra and her son Ptolemy XVI Caesariun, and therefore of the whole Lagid 
dynasty. The decree itself relieves from unauthorized taxation the Alexandrians 
engaged in agriculture and defines precisely the charges to which they are liable? 

During his search for papyri on the site of the ancient Antinoe (Sheikh Abada), 
near the southern frontier of Middle Egypt, J. de M. Johnson acquired an inscription 
set up, perhaps in the third century of our era, by the City Council in honour of 
Flavius Maecius Dionysodorus, a Platonic philosopher who enjoyed the privilege of free 
sustenance in the Museum at Alexandria’, 

Passing now to Upper Egypt we find among the texts edited by Lefebvre an 
interesting graffito scratched on a wall of the hypostyle hall at Karnak4 It dates 
from the Augustan period and runs thus: 70 mpo(c)iynua tev tranayatdlv) Tod 
peyadou Népatis Kai Oeod LeBacrtd twapa ois Oeois toils) eis Atoomdders wrdces. It 
is doubtful whether this last phrase is to be revarded as a mistaken form of rojs 
év Avoomoves maow or whether we must take zace as equivalent to mwdoas and 
interpret the words ‘all the Divspoleis’ as referring to eastern and western, or perhaps 
tu northern and southern, Diospolis. In any case we learn the important fact that at 
the beginning of the Imperial period the waaviorai of Serapis united with the 
Graeco-Egyptian worship of that deity the Roman cult of the Emperor, On the base 
of a sculptured lion’ from Tentyra (Dendera) we find the date éri Tpidwvos 
otpatnyov: Tryphon, who was already known to us from Dittenberger, 0.4.0.8. 659, held 
office about the year 1 A.p. Another unpublished fragment from Tentyra and a note 
on an inscription of the same place (0.G.7.S. 663) which is now rapidly becoming 
defaced, conclude Lefebvre’s article’, A discussion by W. Spiegelberg’ of the career and 
activities of Parthenius, wpoorarns “[aiSos at Koptos, to whom a number of Greek 
and Egyptian inscriptions refer, is of interest as forming a complement to the inde- 
pendent examination® of the same subject by A. J. Reinach and R. Weill tu which 
TI drew attention a year ago. In the course of a_ bricf popular account® of the 


1a Lernsvre, Melunges Holleaus, 103 fF 
- In 1. 35 the editor writes rpooexreOira cari vipor, which he translates “que ce décret sort exposé 
conformeément & la loi? But this meaning would be expressed by xara rav ysyor, nor would Theon require 
to he reminded of his legal obligations. We need not hesitate, I think, to read ward voudy + that the 
deeree was to he published in every nome the editor himself assumes on p. 113, ‘Tl dut done étre 
publie dans tous les nomes.’ 

» ARAL i TRL: ef p. 145. ' Aawules dv Service, xiii, 103 ff. 

V Thrd, 10, & Thid. 106 fF. * Ztachrift f. ug. Sprache, Vi, 75 ff. 

© Mantes dy Servier, xis, LHR, xnti, 48. ” LEA, 1, 96 ff 
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utilization of the upper terrace of the temple of Hatshepsut at Dér el-bahri in 
Ptolemaic times and down to about 200 4.D. as a sanatorium for Greeks and Romans, 
J. G. Milne discusses an inscription and numerous graffiti scratched or painted on 
various walls within the precinct by visitors or patients, as well as the Greek alphabet 
painted in large characters in a niche where Milne tentatively locates ‘the local 
Elementary School. 

The second and third instalments of F. Preisigke’s Summelbuch Griechischer 
Urkunden aus Agypten have appeared? and contain respectively 2312 and 719 Greek 
texts from stone, wood, earthenware and papyrus: The task of the editor appears to 
have been carried out with care and thoroughness, but in view of the fact that no 
principle is discoverable in the arrangement of the documents here presented, the 
value of the collection as a whole will depend very largely upon the character and 
completeness of the indexes which must form its concluding portion. 

A few words may be added about two or three recent reviews of works bearing 
upon Graeco-Egyptian inscriptions. A. Wiedemann has pronounced? favourably upon 
the final sections of the text of Lepsius’ Denkmdler, to which refereuce was made in 
my last Bibliography. To A. Rehm is due a belated but valuable review! of 
G. Lefebvre’s Recueil des inscriptions grecques chrétiennes d’Egypte, published in 1907, 
in which a number of corrections and restoratious are suggested in the texts published 
by Letebvre. Even more interesting is L. Deubner’s review! of F. Zucker’s Von Debod 
bis Bab Kalubsche III*, in the course of which two of Zucker’s main conclusions 
regarding the inscriptions of Wady Kerdasse ate called in question. Deubner thinks 
it probable that the wpooxuyyjpata are addressed to Isis rather than to Pursepmunis 
and Sruptichis, and has also subjected to a fresh examination the term youos which 
occurs in so many of these inscriptions: he maintains that all the difficulties felt by 
former scholars disappear if we give to the word the meaning ‘transport, easily 
derivable from the original signification of the Greek word, ‘freight’ The mpoorarns 
ryouov is, then, not the president of a society or guild, but the official appointed to 
oversee the transport of stones from the quarry to the quay, and similarly the (epeds 
(rod) youov is the priest of the transport. 

A considerable number of stamps, graffiti and other inscriptions, most of which 
were previously unpublished, appear in the sumptuous volume* devoted to the description 
and illustration of the objects in earthenware and bone comprised in the Graeco- 
Egyptian collection of Ernst von Sieglin. They are found on ‘ Menas-bottles,’ terra 
sigillata, an earthenware plaque, vases of various forms, charcoal-hulders, a clay mould, 
bone counters, and a large number of amphora-handles: the originals are in some 
cases in Egypt, but others are scattered over different collections in Dresden, Tiibingen, 
Stuttgart and elsewhere. I need not deal with these in detail, as all the main classes 
and individual inscriptions are referred to in the epigraphical index’. 

Although they lie, strictly speaking, outside the scope of this Bibliography, 


1 Strassburg, K. J. Tribner: 10 M. each. 2 Or, Lit, xvii, 230 fF 

3 Bysant. Ztschrift, xxii, 525 fF + Or, Lit. xvi, 501 ff. 

> See my summary, J.#.A. i, 143. 

8 Expedition Ernst vox Sieglin. Band 1. Die griechisch-igquptische Sunanlang Ernst con Sieqlin, 
3. Teil, bearbeitet von Rudolf PaGENsTECHER. Leipzig (Giesecke und Devrient}: 120 M. 

" Index it, p. 250. 
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I cannot forbear to mention the results, so far as they relate to Greek epigraphy, of 
the German expeditiun to Axum ip northern Abyssinia. ‘wo inscriptions from ’Abba 
Pantalédn have been published for the first time,—a worthless grafito and a fragment 
of a record set up, probably in the first century of our era, by one of the Axomite 
kings; historically this document would be of great interest were it not for its 
mutilated condition, for it apparently contains an account of a successful campaign 
waged on the eastern coast of the Red Seat. Two other inscriptions are republished 
with a full commentary, that from Dayqi-Mahari, set up by Se(m)bruthes Baowreus éx 
Saciéwv “Afwperov?, and the famous record of successes won by King Aeizanas 
(0.4.0.8. 200). The Axomite portion of the Murmor dAdulitanum, copied in 520 A.D. 
by the Alexandrian merchant Cosmas Indicopleustes (0.4.0.8. 199), is also translated 
into German and discussed in great detail?, and a conjectural restoration of its form is 
attempted in the light of extant Axomite remains discovered by the Expedition‘. 


1 Die deutsche Aksum-Expedition, Berlin (G. Reimer). Band iv, E. Lirrruany, Sabdische, griechische 
und altubesstnische Inschritten, p. 2 ff. 

2 Ztschrift f. Assyriologie, xx, 170 f. 3 Dentsche Aksum-Evpedition, i, 42 ff. 

+ op. e?t. ii, 66. 
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C. MISCELLANEOUS! (1913-14) 
By F. Le, GRIFFITH, M.A., F.S.A. 


Explorations. Fourtau has published the results of a journey in 1904 towards 
fixing the ancient geography of the coast of the Marmarica from the evidence of 
the Periplus. Of particular interest are (1) the identification of the site of Parae- 
tonium, the port for the oasis of Ammon, at Mersa Matruh, where there are important 
remains of a harbour, town and rock-tombs, and (2) the suggestion that Apis should 
be placed near Ras umm Rokham?. 

Attention may be drawn to the interesting finds at Antinoe of articles of clothing 
and objects of daily use by J. de M. Johnson in 1913-14; these date however mostly 
from the Christian period’. 

The excavations at Meroe of 1912-13 are described by J. Garstang and W.S. George’; 
those of 1913-14 are summarised by Phythian-Adams* and reported on by Garstang, 
George, and Phythian-Adams*, Two great stelae were found inscribed in Meroitic, 
one of which is considered by Prof. Sayce to be the Ethiopian version of the war 
between Candace and the Romans under Petronius. Mr Mond’s device for tipping 
buckets from a rope carrier-line? should be very useful to excavators needing to 
remove masses of rubbish to a distance. 

History. Weigall’s Life and Times of Cleopatra with its romantic and picturesque 
reconstruction of the life and ambitions of the famous queen has drawn forth some 
severe criticism in the newspapers. Mr Milne reviews the book in our Jovrnal®: and 
has suggested that a sketch on a jar from the Ibis-cemetery at Abydos is a satirical 
representation of Antony and Cleopatra’. 

Is, Lévy discussing the discovery at Cherchel of the statue of a certain high priest 
of Ptah who is otherwise known to have died on the day of Octavius’ entry into 
Alexandria, explains it by the marriage of Cleopatra Selene to Juba”. 

A Greek statue in limestone from Atfih representing a Ptolemaic king is published 
by Edgar who considers that it represented Philadelphus as a divinity". 

Guy Dickins discusses portraits attributed to kings of the Ptolemaic dynasty: by 
comparison with coins he reduces those of Soter to two unsatisfactory examples, and 


‘A few bibliographical notes are here put together on subjects not directly touched upon in the 
reports on Papyri and Inscriptions, of which I have had the great advantage of seeing a proof. 


Bull. Inst. Egyptien, cinquigme Sér, vit. 99. 3 Journ, Eg. Arch. 1. 180. 
5 Journ, Eq. Arch. 1. 216. 
* Annu. Archie, Liverpool, Vi, 22, VI. 25, 


2 
* Aan. Archae. Liverpool, vi. 1. 
8 Ann. Archae. Liverpool, vit. 1. 


> p. 296. 9 f(b, 99, w Per. Arch, XXII 78.  OJLH WS. XXSXTIL 50, 
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transfers one to Philadelphus whose other “portraits” he rejects. Mr Dickins throws 
doubt on the portraits of Euergetes but accepts one of Philopator’. 

Religion. Sethe upholds against Wilcken’s vbjections his thesis that the xéroyor 
of the Serapeum were persons imprisoned in the temple on account of debt or crime, 
and that the term had no religious or medical significance such as has been supposed 
(ef. Journ. Eg. Arch. 1. 127)% 

Legge writes on the Greek worship of Serapis and Isis*, and there is an article 
on Isis in the Dict. of Religion and Ethics, by Showerman. 

Scott-Moncrieff’s Puganism and Christiunity in Egypt is reviewed by H. [R.] H[all]*. 

Literary. Attention may be drawn to Erman’s important treatmeut of Hermapion’s 
translation, preserved in Ammianus Marcellinus, of the inscription on an Egyptian 
obelisk (cf. H. #. F. Journal, 1. 278); Meyer's correction of Diodorus by Justin Martyr 
regarding the foundation of the warrior class in Egypt"; the article Rampsinitos by 
Roeder’; Wiedemaun’s review of Marestaing’s Les écritures Eyyptiennes et Vantiquité 
clussique’®. 

Archaeology. Sayce makes the interesting suggestion that China derived its 
manufacture of biscuit ware from Meroe®. 

The currency of Egypt under the Romans with its denominations and values is 
the subject of a long paper by Milne. According to the evidence of actual finds of 
coins Ptolemaic bronze circulated as late as the third century, while the bronze coinage 
ot Alexandria practically ceased at the end of the second century. Gold (imperial) 
coins were always scarce and the silver tetradrachms of Alexandria in course of time 
deteriorated from a high standard to copper thinly tinned” Some curious leaden 
tesserae of about the age of Claudius from a grave at Abydos are explained by Mr Milne 
as tokens given to worshippers for use as amulets”. 

Of the large collection of Hellenistic and other antiquities made by E. von Sieglin 
in Egypt, the vessels in stone and pottery and the bone carvings have been published 
in a sumptuous manner, Rudolf Pagenstecher being responsible for the text”. The 
objects for the most part are from Alexandria or are Alexandrine in character and 
range from Ptolemaic to Christian and even Moslem date, 

A certain number of Gnostic amulets are included in a large collection published 
by Professor Petrie™. 


’ LHS. XXXIV. 293. 2 Gott. gel. Anzeiyer, 1914, 385. 

3 Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. XXXVI. 79.  ZELS, XXxuL. 393. 

+ Sit:b. of Berlin Academy, 1914, 245, * Zeits. Aegypt. Sprache, ut. 136. 
* Pauly’s Real-encyel. Ix. > Orient. Literuturz. xvu. 403. 

9 Ancient Eyypt, 1. 145. tan. Archae. Liverpool, vu. 51. 


UN Journ. Ey. Arch. 1. 93. 
2 Erpedition Ernst Sieglin, Band 1. Die Griechiwhe-Agyptische Saumudung, 3 Teil. 
1B Awulets Wustrated hy the Egyption collection iu University College, London. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE season’s excavations at Ballabish, uear Nag’ Hamadi, are proceeding success- 
fully. Professor Whittemore, after working with the British Red Cross in France for 
several months, left for Egypt at the end of February. It was originally intended to 
excavate the site of Tell Tibelleh, near Manstira, in the Delta, but, Professor Whittemore 
learning on his arrival that rights to half the antiquities found there were owned by 
natives, this promising site could not, of course, be proceeded with. Sites burdened 
with prior claims of this sort cannot be touched by the Fund, but must be left to be 
dealt with by the Department of Antiquities. 

Under the circumstances, Professor Whittemore decided to return to the scene of 
last year’s work at Ballabish, in Upper Egypt. He arrived there at the end of March, 
and was joined by Mr Wainwright on April 10, when work was begun, Mr Wainwright 
left England on the S.S. Persia about March 26. We congratulate him on his having 
escaped the attentions of the German pirates. The futile murders of the passengers 
of the Falubw had just happened when he left England. 

The action of the American Committee in carrying on our work under the joint 
Anglo-American leadership of Professor Whittemore and Mr Wainwright, is much 
appreciated as a ready help in time of difficulty, and as a proof that the American 
public has no belief whatever in the ridiculous German lies about disturbances in Egypt. 
The fact that Professor Reisner is carrying on “business as usual” at Gizeh, of course, 
tells Boston that all is well on the banks of the Nile in spite of the absurd inventions 
of the egregious Herr Encke and the credulity of “Tante Voss.” And so Boston keeps 
the Fund’s flag flying in Egypt. 


The twenty-second Memoir of the Archavological Survey has now appeared in 
the shape of the first volume of Mr Blackman’s work on The Rock Tombs of Meir. 
The bvok contains the record of the Tomb-chapel of Ukh-hotp’s son Senbi. It has 
33 plates, of which nine are from drawings by Mr Blackman, eight of these being 
double plates. There are also three coloured plates from paintings by Mr F. F. Ogilvie, 
reproducing the colouring of the originals, which are in the usual low coloured relief 
of the XIIth Dynasty. The majority of the plates are photographic, and are reproduced 
in collotype. The tombs of Meir are of very great iuterest from all puints of view. 
Their art is often of unusual style and of unusual excellence, and there is no doubt 
that the Survey has chosen well in selecting them for publication. We may look 
furward to a very interesting series uf publications and reproductions of these tombs. 
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We desire to draw the attention of our readers tu the first volume of the Theban 
Tomb Series, now on the point of being issued. (See back page of the cover of this 
number of the Jovrnal.) Owing to the exceptional circumstances of the time, this 
volume, which should have appeared last autumn, has been delayed until now. The 
delay, however, has been productive of good, for it has enabled Dr Gardiner to 
elaborate the descriptive text far beyond his original intention. The text now fills as 
many as a hundred and twenty quarto pages, and forms a highly important intro- 
duction to the study of the Private Tombs of Thebes, as exemplified, of course, in the 
particular tomb under consideration. An additional chapter describes the burial 
equipment of a Theban noble of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and endeavours to explain 
the religious ideas underlying the same. The plates, as previously announced in these 
columns, are the work of Mrs Davies. Three of her admirable paintings are reproduced 
in colour, and there is also a coloured plate showing the various ceiling-patterns 
contained in the tomb. Besides these, there are forty-four plates in line and half-tone, 
constituting an exhaustive record of the scenes and inscriptions in the tomb. 

It is exceedingly desirable that members of the Fund and others interested in 
Egyptian work and records, by their reception of this first volume, will encourage the 
continuance of the series on as lavish a scale as its commencement. 


The two letters from Champollion to Sir William Gell, which we print in 
this number, are a literary truuvaille of some importance, apart from their interest to 
Egyptologists. They appear to have been unknown to Mlle. Hartleben, when she 
compiled her exhaustive life of le grand muitre. But they were also unknown to 
everybody else, and it is a fortunate chance that has now brought them to light. 
With them we print a letter in Italian from Seyffarth, describing to Gell his “ discovery ” 
of the Turin Papyrus (in reality Champvllion had already diacovered it); and we hope 
that in our July number will follow several letters, also previously unknown, from Salt, 
Wilkinson, and Bunsen to the same correspondent, which were found with others in 
the same bundle of Sir William’s papers, deposited by the latter's executor long ago 
with Sir Charles Newton at the British Museum. Wilkinson’s letters are often amusing, 
aud they bear witness to the untiring industry and acuteness of the English Eyyptu- 
logist, whvo, being in Egypt and on the spot, had learnt many things, especially in 
the domain of Egyptian history, which were as yet hidden from Clampollion in France, 
and remained unknown to him till he went to Egypt himself. We see, however, from 
Champollion’s letters how remarkable was the knowledge to which the great Frenchman 
had already attained. They are written in his usual clear round hand, the hieroglyphs 
beautifully turned. Wilkinson’s hieroglyphs, though less careful, shew that he had 
entered as fully as Champollion into the spirit of the old Egyptian writing. It ig 
curious to compare the sciipt of the masters with the crude attempts of the amateurs, 
such as Gell’s copies, seut to Young and facsimiled in Leitch’s edition of the latter's 
works, of the original screeds of Wilkinson that now le before us. We may congratulate 
ourselves on bie: opportunity of publishing these interesting literary remains of the 
earliest masters of our science. 


Part V of the British Museum publication uf its hieroglyphic inscriptions (“Hiero- 
glyphic Texts fiom Egyptian Stelae, ete, in the British Museum’ ) bas now appeared, 
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and contains an interesting selection of inscriptions, many of them on monuments 
hitherto unpublished. Among those of special importance we may mention first the 
funerary stele of Mentuhetep’s son, Antef-ager (XIth Dynasty), and secondly the in- 
scribed statues of Senmut and of Menkheperrasenb, the great statesmen of the reigns 
of Hatshepsut and Thothmes III. These are monuments of the first importance, and 
are among the most outstanding of the recent acquisitions of the national Museum. 
The stele is a good specimen of the peculiar crude art of the early XIth Dynasty, 
and the inscription contains much self-praise of a style equally ernde. The statues of 
Senmut and Menkheperrasenb are very fine, as we see from the photographs (the first 
publication of them) on Plate 32. The inscriptions do not tell us anything much that 
is new, though the titles are not always the same as those known on other monuments 
of these dignitaries; for instance, Menkheperrasenb is not First, but Second, Prophet of 
Amen here, so that the statue was evidently dedicated before his final promotion. 
On one statue Senmut appears nursing his charge, the Princess Neferure. We con- 
gratulate the Trustees of the British Museum upon these important acquisitions. 
Among minor monuments, hitherto unpublished, which are given us in this part 
we note first a pretty little piece of late XIth Dynasty work, a fragment of a stele 
of a certain Antet, well painted in the style we know from Nebhepetre’s funerary 
temple at Deir el-bahri. This was presented to the Museum lately by the Rt Hon. the 
Earl of Carnarvon. Another presentation by Lord Carnarvon is a set of four trial-pieces, 
two of them in fine white limestone, with inscriptions of Hatshepsut. The limestone 
pieces bear her throne-name, finely cut, with two hieratic lines in ink, one of which 
contains the name of Senmut, spelt out fully in its proper form Sen-n-Mut, Sennemut 
(“« Brother of Mut”), which is what he ought always to be called. It is evident that the 


shorter spelling i a S “iP is intended for this and not for “Senmut.” 


With these the famous inscription of Anebni is republished. Hitherto unpublished 
inscriptions of the same period are that of Tetiti, which contains curious titles (Pl. 25), 
and that of Amenuahsu, chief prophet of Mentu (Pl. 39). There are plenty of interesting 
smaller stelae; one, unfinished, shewing the king offering to Osiris for the deceased 
(PI. 44), and two with names of naval officers of the time of Amenhetep III (Pll. 45, 46), 
being specially noticeable. The petition of the wives of Thebes to the Golden Hathor- 
cow of Deir el-bahri, published by Naville and Hall, XJth Dyn. Temple, ui, Pl. ix, B; 
p. 8, is here republished (Pl. 40) in facsimile. “Say,” it runs, “O people of Thebes, 
noble and lowly together, every one coming to Tjesret to tell your desires to the Cow 
of Gold, the lady of happy life, the mistress of [Akh-asut], the lady of {the West], ... 
its guardian; may she give us a good child in this house, happiness, and a good hus- 
band, bringing [all good things]!” This naive petition was inscribed on the back of a 
votive statuette (Brit. Mus. No. 41645). 


Mr Morris Gray has been unanimously elected President of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, in succession to the late Mr Gardiner Martin Lane whose death was 
announced in the last Part of the Journal. Mr Gray was elected a Trustee thirteen 
years ago, and has since served on the Finance Committee and on the Museum 
Committee. 
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In 1913 the municipal authorities of Alexandria granted funds to Dr Breccia, the 
Director of the Alexandria Museum, for the purpose of excavating for antiquities. The 
grant was made subject to the condition that the excavations should be carried on at 
some site in Upper Egypt where it was probable that only relics of the Graeco-Roman 
period, the era of Alexandria’s greatest prosperity, were to be expected. 

The choice made was that of HArit, the site of the ancient town of Theadelphia, 
in the Faytim, because there, in 1912, the fellahin had uncovered the entrance to the 
temple of Sebek, the crocodile god, and also because, in 1908, M. Lefebvre had published 
a Greek inscription concerning this shrine. 

The results of the explorations at Harit have been most satisfactory, and the 
Alexandria Museum’s collections have been materially enriched thereby. 

On further clearing away the pylons forming the first doorway of the temple of 
Sebek, Dr Breccia found engraved upon the cornice an inscription stating that the 
stone vestibule and pylon had been dedicated in the thirty-fourth year of Ptolemy 
Euergetes II (B.c. 137) to the deity Pnepherds (P-nefer-ho, “the Beautiful-Faced ”), 
or Scknopaios, in honour of Ptolemy and his consort Cleopatra and their children, by 
Agathodoros and his wife Isidora, citizens of Alexandria. It is singularly appropriate 
that this first text found should be preserved in the modern museum of the 
giver’s city. 

Two crouching lions carved in stone were in situ at the entrance which led into 
a large outer court, around the sides of which numerous doorways opened into various 
apartments. Recesses also were left in places in the walls which had been covered 
with stucco so as to form a surface for paintings. The only one of these decorations 
that is in good preservation depicts a procession of Pnepherés, who appears as a 
mummied crocodile bearing a crown, The god is carried by priests upon a kind of 
stretcher, whilst other priests, some of whom bear palms or flowers, take part in the 
féte. In this court two sphinxes stood at another doorway that led into a smaller 
chamber. Beside this entrance was found a column, bearing a Greek inscription 
setting forth its erection by the corporation of aquatic bird breeders, xnvoBockKol, in 
honour of Ptolemy X and Cleopatra IIT. 

A third court was entered by a pyloned doorway, upon one side of which a warrior 
is shewn in full armour with cuirass and spear. His crowned head is surrounded by 
a radiated nimbus, similar to those that early Christian wall-paintings have rendered 
tamiliar to us,a decoration likely to lead to much discussion. An inscription says the 
fresco was dedicated by Heron Soubattos as an act of gratitude. Upon the other side 
is another soldier, adorned with the same symbolic nimbus, and also a representation 
vt Pnepheros, placed as a mummy upon a bier. 

This third court opened into the principal chapel of the sanctuary, whose walls are 
decorated with figures of deities which are mostly effaced. A large aud elaborately 
designed altar, which almost fills this chapel, is a most important relic of Egyptian 
temple-turniture. The description of the whole editice and its contents, when published, 
will be that of a complete sacred edifice of the Ptolemaic period, for the inscriptions 
found, but not yet edited, prove it to have been crected prior to 137 B.c., and that 
worship was still celebrated there as late as 163 a.p, 

Some explorations made in the ruins of houses adjacent to the temple brought to 
light a long inscription recording the grant of the privilege of asylum to two other 
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Theadelphian temples, those of Herakles and of Isis, so that, somewhere near by, these 
are to be sought for and it is to be hoped found, and their remains saved from 
destruction. 


J. O. 


All who are interested in papyrology, and particularly those who have paid special 
attention to the Byzantine period, will learn with great regret of the death of Jean 
Maspero, the son of Sir Gaston Maspero, who was killed on the 18th of February 
last during the French attack on Vauquois in the Argonne. Though it is only a 
few years since his name became known iu connexion with Greek papyri (he was but 
twenty-nine years old at his death) he had already won for himself a leading place 
among the workers in this field. His mugnwm opus is, no doubt, the catalogue of the 
Cairo Byzantine papyri, which it is no exaggeration, in view of its importance for the 
history of Egypt during the Byzantine period, to call an epoch-making work. Two 
good-sized volumes, whose contents consist entirely of the Kém Ishgau papyri, have 
already been published, but were to be followed by others. So lately as last August, 
after the outbreak of the war which has brought so tragical a termination to the 
author’s career, I had from him. along with a letter announcing his departure for the 
front, the proofs of the first part of Volume III, again made up entirely of texts from 
the Kém Ishgau find, including the Beaugé papyri, now in the Cairo Museum; but 
presumably we shall have to wait some time for the appearance of this part, and it 
is to be feared that the remainder of the catalogue will be held up indefinitely. 

Besides this catalogue Jean Maspero had done a great deal of other excellent 
work, Not only had he published articles on the Kém Ishgau papyri and several 
valuable reviews of other papyrus publications, but he brought out in 1913 an excellent 
volume devoted to the Byzantine army in Egypt (see Jour. Eg. Arch. 1, p. 186); and 
numerous articles from his pen on other matters connected with Egyptian antiquities, 
particularly in Byzantine and Arab times, have appeared in various places, especially 
in the Bulletin of the Institut francais. His knowledge of Arabic, an accomplishment 
rare among professed papyrologists, gave a special value to his work and renders his 
loss quite irreparable, Reference may be made in this connexion to his article 
“Qraeco-Arabica” (above, p. 106) and to the important work in collaboration with 
G. Wiet, on Egyptian topography, of which the first part is noticed above (p. 104). 
Readers of the Journal will unite in sincere sympathy with Sir Gaston Maspero in 
his loss. 


H. I. B. 
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Carchemish. Report on the excavations at Djerabiy on behalf of the British Museum, conducted by 
C. LeonarpD Woo.tey, M.A., and T. E. Lawrence, B.A. Part I: Introductory, by D. G. Hogarra, 
MLA., F.B.A. 


Archaeology has considerably modified our ideas as to ancient history during the last fifty years. 
Whole periods, absolutely unknown before, have come to our knowledge. When men of my generation 
were at schvol, who knew anything of prehistoric archaeology or of the works of primitive man? 
Before Schliemann dug at Mycenae, who had ever spoken of Mycenean or, as it is now called, Aegean 
civilisation? Later still the Hittites, the sons of Heth, have appeared, who once occupied a great 
part of Western Asia. 

The book which we have before us shows us the remains of one of the principal cities of the 
Hittites, Carchemish on the Euphrates. We have to thank the British Museum for having begun 
systematic excavations on that spot, where only occasional and unmethodical digging had been done 
before. Let us hope that circumstances will allow the explorers, Messrs Leonard Woolley and Lawrence, 
under the able direction of the eminent scholar Mr Hogarth, to resume this must important work, 
which will undoubtedly throw inuch light on the history of Western Asia. 

Curchemish is only a preliminary report but contains very fine plates showing the monuments 
and especially the Hittite inscriptions that have been discovered. The admirable reproductions of 
these texts will greatly facilitate the work of scholars engaged in deciphering the Hittite hieroglyphs 
and language. 

After a short preface by Sir Frederick Kenyon, the introduction, written by Mr Hogarth, gives 
us a description of the locality, of the appearance of the mound, and of the work which had been 
attempted on this extensive mound before the year 1908, when Sir E. Maunde Thompson requested 
Mr Hogarth to explore the notable sites on the Euphrates. The result of this survey, was that 
Djerabis was chosen as the site which contained an important Hittite centre, and in the early spring 
of 1911 the first digging party settled on the mound. 

Djerabis is the name of two villages in a hill-girt plain on the right bank of the Euphrates. At 
the northern extremity of the plain is a large ancient site called El Kalaat. Attention was first 
directed to it by Henry Maundrell, who visited it in 1699 and who described a monument which he 
saw on the mound “a beast resembling a lion.” He called the place Terabolus. Pococke, who passed 
the place in 1737, conjectured it to be Gerrhae and saw there only late remains. 

Various travellers visited the place at more recent dates, the most noticeable of whom is 
Alexander Drummond, sometime British Consul at Aleppo, who was the first to reproduce the Hittite 
relief which has been in the British Museum since 1881. No attention was given tu Djerabis until, 
in 1876, W. H. Skene, Consul at Aleppo, pointed it out to the late George Smith, who went there 
and at once declared it to be the site of Carchemish, 

George Suuth, who lost his life in a second journey to this place, left in his diary a description 
and sketches of the monuments he saw there. On these remains he recogmzed the Hittite hieroglyphs 
and specimens of Hittite art. This diary drew the attention of the Trustees of the British Museum 
tu the importance of making excavations at Djerabis, 

Several attempts were made, especially by Consul Henderson, but no regular and systematic 
excavations were carried out until the spring of 1911. It is much to be regretted that nothing was 
dove earlier, for several monuments have disappeared in various Ways, some of them having been 
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broken and carried off by a miller. Millstones—we have many instances of it in Egypt—have often 
been the end of valuable remains of antiquity. 

The object of the second chapter of the book is to set forth the reasons for identifying Djerabis, 
or, as the Turks call it, Djerablas, with Carchemish, as Skene and George Smith maintained. Although 
no cuneiform tablet has yet been found on the spot giving the name of the locality, the evidence 
derived from Egyptian and Assyrian documents seems conclusive. Djerabis is the old Carchemish. 
This name is transcribed in various ways in Assyrian as well as in Egyptian. The reason of this is 
obvious. The scribe, whoever he was, expressed as well as he could, with the letters he had at his 
disposal, the sound which he heard. For him, there was no system, no fixed rule, no scientific tran- 
scription as the learned of the present day have adopted. His spelling was ruled by his ear and 
therefore two scribes could have a different spelling, especially if they had lived at different periods. 
To this must be added what is called popular etymology, namely the uatural tendency of a man 
who when pronouncing a foreign name, finds a syllable or a word, the sound of which is familiar to 
him, although its sense is absolutely different from the original. Numerous examples of this fact may 
be found in our time in countries which are a kind of neutral territory between two languages, like 
Alsace or some of the cantons of Switzerland, where German aud French are spoken. Many villages 
or towns have two names which sound more or less alike, but which have quite a different sense. 
We have an instance of this fact at Djerabis, where the name of Europus or Oropus is the Hellenic 
or Roman form of the Syrian Aghropos or Aghripos. In the interpretation of names, conformity of 
sound and popular etymology which should in most cases be the ruling element, have been too often 
set aside for learned philological laws which are not observed, even at the present day. 

The Introduction does not go farther than the name of the city. It is only a beginning, and we 
shall welcome the account of the excavation, as well as the archaeological and historical conclusion 
which may be derived from the interesting finds so well reproduced in the beautiful plates of the 
book. We have to congratulate Mr Hogarth and his fellow workers on their successes, and we can 
only hope that they will soon be digging again on the mound from which very important results may 
be expected. It will be of great interest to know the history of one of those cities of Western Asia 
which succeeded in reaching a certain amount of power, without building up a great kingdom, and 
which occasionally associated with others against a common enemy like the king of Egypt, and 
formed with the neighbouring cities a kind of confederacy. 

Naturally the efforts of scholars will be more aud more directed towards the deciphering and 
translation of those inscriptions, of which we now have a great number. And here, a preliminary 
question arises. Are the Hittite hieroglyphics merely what I should call an epigraphic writing, I 
mean a writing primarily and perhaps exclusively intended for inscriptions on stone, or is it a book 
writing, used on tablets like the cuneiform, or on papyrus and skin, like the Aramaic? Were there 
archives in the Hittite hieroglyphics, like those in cuneiform of Boghazkeui? Thi» important question 
can be solved only by excavations, and this strengthens still more the wish which we expressed 
before, that next year may see Mr Hogarth, Mr Woolley and Mr Lawrence working again at Djerabis. 


EpouarD NAVILLE. 


The Golden Bough: Adonis, Attis, Osiris; Studies in the History of Oriental Religion, By J. G. FRAZER, 
DCL, LL.D., Litt.D. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. In two volumes: Vol. 1, pp. Xvili+ 
317; Vol. 1, pp. x+321. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1914. 20s. nett. 

This much expanded edition of one of the most interesting portions of the Golden Bough bears 
fresh testimony to its author's prodigious learning and industry. So greatly have the sections dealing 
with Osiris been amplified, that they now fill the greater part of a second volume, the remainder of 
which is devoted to following up sundry by-paths that had to be passed over in the course of the 
main exposition. The central thesis of the work is too well known to require more than a very 
brief re-statement here: it is sought to prove that Adonis, Attis and Osiris were all three, in their 
origin, “personifications of the great yearly vicissitudes of nature, especially of the corn,” their myths 
and ritual being considered to point unmistakably in this direction. In the case of Osiris, which 
alone can be considered in this review, the devotion of many age» had induced his worshippers to 
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heap upon him the attributes and powers of many other gods; hence it became needful to make the 
attempt to “peel off these accretions and to exhibit the god, as far as possible, in his primitive 
simplicity” (Vol. 1, p. 3). 

The problem is thus essentially one of origins: it is not contended merely that one of the 
aspects under which Osiris was sometimes regarded was that of a god of fertility, especially vegetable 
fertilty, but further that this was his original function, from which accordingly all other functions 
ascribed to him were ultimately evolved. Such at least was the impression left by a careful reading 
of the earlier parts of the book, though not infrequently the argument became so elusive as to raise 
serious doubts as to whether this interpretation was not too rigorous. In a new chapter on the 
origin of Osiris (Vol. 11, ch. xi) the reader's discomtiture is completed by the new hypothesis that 
Osiris, ‘though in the main a god of vegetation and of the dead,” was in reality an ancient king 
divinized, around whose memory the inythical elements later gathered like ivy round a ruin. 
A number of extremely interesting African parallels are quoted in support of this point of view, and 
provide analogies which Egyptologists will henceforth be forced to take into consideration! 

One would be reconciled to the inconsistency involved, or at least apparently involved, in this final 
chapter if it really took one a step farther back. Unfortunately, the relationship between the vegetation- 
theory of Osiris and the kingship-theory is nowhere distinctly formulated. What Egyptulogists wish 
to know about Osims beyond anything else is how and by what means he became associated with the 
processes of vegetable life, if originally he was a king; if, on the other hand, he was originally a spirit 
of vegetation, how and by what means did he become connected with the kingship? M. Moret and 
Miss Murray suggest a third and very interesting possibility, which appears to be directly deduced 
from the analogies suggested by Dr Frazer; for them, unless I have misunderstood their meaning, 
power over the processes of nature is an attribute inhereut in early views of kingship. If, therefore, 
Osiris was an ancient king, or even the deified conception of kingship as it passed from Pharaoh 
to Pharaoh, the conception of him also as a spirit of vegetation would necessarily be involved in 
that fact. 

Dr Frazer’s book fails to satisfy largely for the reason that it otfers no dynamical explanation 
of the various aspects under which Osiris was viewed. This is less apparent, however, in the chapters 
on Osiris as sun-god and as moon-god, though it is perhaps not an adequate explanation of the 
former identification to say that it arose from the attempt to amalgamate and unify the local cults 
(p. 122), nor a correct explanation to account for the latter identification as due to the theory that 
all things grow and decay with the wasing and waning of the moun (p. 132). This last hypothesis 
makes the view of Osiris as a moon-god directly derivative from the view uf him as a god of vegetation; 
now it is precisely the view of him as a god of vegetation the evidence for which it is so difficult at 
present to evaluate. 

A few early passages from the Pyramid Texts and elsewhere have been quoted in support of the 
interpretation of Osiris as the source of all vegetable lite; but apart from the feasts the evidence, so 
far as the Old Kingdoin is concerned, must be admitted to be very scanty and indecisive, and is com- 
pletely outweighed by the evidence testifying to hix kingly character. In the sculptures, as well as in 
the hieroglyphs, it is always in the guise of a king that Osiris appears; and this aspect, too, is inseparable 
from his myth and his cult. That such is the case is, of course, adinitted to sume extent in the book 
here under review ; but it does not there form, as surely it ought, the starting-point of the author’s thesis. 
What is yet more serious, no importance at all is attached to the fact that it is always us a dead king that 
Osiris appears, the r/e of the living king being invariably played by Horus, his son and heir. This dual 
relationship of Horus and Osiris as living and dead king respectively has been far too rnuch neglected 
hitherto, although it underlies not only the whole of the funerary cult of the Pharaohs but also the whole 
of the daily ritual in the temple. For lack of attention to this point some important features in con- 
nection with the calendrical festivals have been misunderstood or overluoked. There is abundant evidence 
to show that the main festal celebrations in connection with Osiris took place in the latter half of the 
fourth month of the season of Inundation (fourth month of the year, which was the month of Hathor 


1 The impoitance of this class of evidence has been as much underrated by some Egyptologists as it has 
been overrated by others. The admirable paper by Dr Seligman and Miss Murray on the royal placenta 
(Man, 1911, no. 97) provides an excellent example of the use to which anthropological evidence can be put 
as a last resource when the hieroglyphic evidence affords no help. 
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according to the old style!. Froi the eighteenth day of this month to the twenty-fifth were made and 
watered those remarkable Osiris-beds of barley on which our author rightly lays much stress2. On the 
twenty-second day of the month vccurred the time-honoured ceremony of the “hacking up of the earth,” 
which also hints at an agricultural aspect of these festivals’. The twenty-sixth day was the Memphite 
festival of Sokaris, which has been shown by Sethe to be as much connected with the kingship as it was 
with the resuscitation of Osirist. The culmination of the Osirian feast days took lace on the thirtieth and 
last day of the month, the day of the “raising of the Dud-column” (see Frazer, p. 108). Now this day 
was clearly and incontestably the day of the resurrection of Osiris; but—and this is the point particularly 
to be emphasized—the resurrection of Osiris on this day was uot that of a young and vigorous god of 
vegetation, but that of a dead king recalled in the tomb to a semblance of his former life. The evidence 
for this contention is overwhelming; the Denderah inscriptions explicitly describes the thirtieth day of 
the fourth mouth as the day of “raising the Dud-column in Busiris, the day of the interment of Usiris’.” 
On the next day, the first day of the first month of Piret or spring-tide, a great festival was celebrated 
throughout the laud, the festival called Khoiakh or Neheb-kau® This last name means “uniting the 


1 Much confusion is being caused by the retention, in Egyptolozical books, of the month-names in their 
later positions as renderings for hieroglyphic datings by month (1 to 4) and season. Since my discovery 
that Mesoré, and not Thoth, was originally the first month of the civil year the month-names have acquired 
a regrettable ambiguity, since it is seldom clear to students without a knowledge of hieroglyphs whether the 
old style or new style is being referred to, and it is apt not to be realized that the hieroglyphic texts almost 
invariably date by the number of the month in one of the three seasons. In view of the significance of the 
feast named Khoiakh to be pointed out below it is obviously most misleading to call the festivals of Osiris 
in the fourth month the festivals ‘‘of the month of Khoiakh,” as Dr Frazer, following Professor Loret, does 
(p. 86).—With regard to the shifting of the month-names one place backwards I would venture to refer 
Dr Frazer to my original article Mesoré as first month of the Egyptian Year in Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische 
Sprache, vol. 43 (1907), pp. 137 foll. Professor Eduard Meyer's fresh treatment in Nachtriige zur dgyptischen 
Chronologie merely adds to my data and conclusions an astronomical explanation of the shift, which although 
very ingenious, I now believe to be incorrect. I hope soon to be able to put forward a new and more 
convincing explanation. 

2 Besides the Ptolemaic evidence for the date at which this was formed there is important earlier testimony 
in the Theban tomb of Neferhotpe, dating from the beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasty; see Davres-GarpINrr, 
The Tomb of Amenemhét, p. 115. 

3 A vast fragmentary inscription found by Mr Legrain at Karnak carries the authority for this date back 
to the reign of Tuthmosis III; in the calendar of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu (Breascn, Thesaurus, p. 364) 
the same day is indicated. Dr Frazer does not appear to allude to this feast. 

+ The precise evidence for the date of the festival of Sokaris does not go back farther than the calendar 
of Medinet Habu (see last note), which corresponds exactly to the Ptolemaic data. But there is other approximate 
evidence extending back as far as the Old Kingdom. In the tomb of Neferhotpe (see above note 2) it falls 
between the twenty-tifth day (called the day of ntryt, ie. perhaps the ‘divinization” of Osiris, see too at 
Medinet Habu) and the first day of the next month, the exact date -being lost in a lacuna. In the Middle 
Kingdom list of feasts from Tlahun (Grirrira, Kahun papyri, Pl. 25 and p. 61) it is mentioned as belonging 
to the fourth month. In the lixt of festivals commonly occurring in the mastabas of the Sixth Dynasty, 
the order of which has far more importance than is usually attributed to it, the feast of Sokaris is the first- 
named after that of Wag on the 19th day of the first month: I cannot identify the ‘‘ Great Feast”? which 
immediately follows it; is it perhaps another name for the feast of Khoiakh? The importance of the festival 
of Sokaris from the point of view of the kingship is well brought out by Professor Sethe in his Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte und Altertumskunde degyptens, vol. 12, pp. 133-138, who indicates its connection with the 
feast of “raising the dad-column” and the feasts celebrated on the first day of the fifth month; in the para- 
graphs quoted the relations between the history of Memphis and the history of the kingship are the subject 
of the discussion, a fact which doubtless explains why the significance of these festivals for the legend 
of Osiris and Horus is almost wholly ignored. 

5 See Bruescn, Matériaur pour servir &@ la reconstruction du calendrier, pl. 9= Recueil de Traveur, vol. 5, 
p. 32: ‘‘As for the fourth month, last day, the raising of the dad-column (takes place) in Busiris, on this 
day of interring Osiris in the ‘Region of Bah’ in the vault under the Ashed-tree. since it is on that day 
that the divine limbs of Osiris entered into him after the bandaging of Osiris.” 

6 See my article quoted above, in footnote 1, and for the connection of the feast with Horus and the king, 
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kus,” and may refer to a far distant historical occasion on which unison and concord were proclaimed 
throughout the whole of Egypt on the accession of a new King, a new Horus. In corroboration of this 
view a few significant pieces of evidence may be adduced. On the walls of the temple of Medinet Habu 
the festival of Khoiakh is named as the theoretical date of the accession of Ramesses III, though his 
actual day of accession is elsewhere placed at quite a different position in the calendar!; this can only be, 
of course, because the festival of Khoiakh was considered the right and proper occasion for any Pharaoh 
to ascend the throne. Again, in Edfu the feast of the first day of the first month of Piret is named “the 
New Year’s day of the Horus of Edfu,” meaning, as Professor Sethe has rightly perceived, the day 
when Horus of Edfu claimed to have assumed the kingship”. Lastly, the first day of the first month 
of Piret is mentioned as the conventional date fixed for the celebration of the periodic Sed-festival®. 

The Sed-festival interests Dr Frazer for a particular reason, since following Professor Petrie and others 
he believes it to commemorate the identification of the king with the dead Osiris, who by the same act 
was reborn and rejuvenated in his own person (pp. 153-7). The evidence quoted above would seem 
to indicate a different thing; on the thirtieth day of the fourth month of Inundation Osiris, having 
been brought back to a sort of life by a series of complicated rites, was decently buried and done 
with; on the next day occurred the glorious accession of Horus, his son and heir, whether comme- 
morated in the annual public feast of Khoiakh, or in the local festival of Edfu, or in a simulated 
coronation of the reigning monarch, vr in the renewal of the act of accession known as the Sed-festival. 
What then, as against this view, is the evidence that the king, at the Sed-festival, impersonates 
Osiris? Nothing more, so far as early times are concerned, than a general resemblance of costume 
and insignia! Dr Kees? has had little difficulty in showing that the long robe, the crook and the 
flail are merely the characteristic ancient attributes of the king in his festival garb; if Osiris exhibits 
this appearance on the monuments it is because he too is par excellence a king. The late coffin at 
Berlin quoted to prove that the king at the Sed-festival impersonated Osiris proves nothing of the 
kind: the dead man was identified with Osiris and Osiris was a king; as king Osiris might well 
aspire to the same privilege as all other kings enjoyed, namely that of having “countless Sed-festivals.” 
Thus, negatively, there is nothing to show that the king in the Sed-festival was, or thereby became, an 
Osiris; but farther, there is positive evidence besides that of the date above-quoted that he there 
played the part of Horus, and not of Osiris. In the Saitic (not Middle Kingdom) sculptures of the 
Sed-fentival discovered by Professor Petrie at Memphis the king is always accompanied by his Horus- 
name; in the Festival-hall of Bubastis there are constant references to Horus as the central person 
of the festival, such as the words, “Joyful are the Sed-festivals of Horus eternally” (NavILLE, Festival 
Hall of Osorkun IT, pi. 9, fragm. 13) or the words, ‘ Horus arises, he has assumed the two feathers” 
(op. cit., pl. 14, fragm. 1). Apart from this, I know of no evidence anywhere among Egyptian texts 
in which the living Pharaoh is assimilated to Osiris, or the dead Pharaoh to Horus; in other words, 
it is in death alone that the mounarch’s transformation fron. Horus into Osiris was effected 5. 

Yet it seems likely that the accession of Horus was equivalent to a renewal of the reign® of 
Osiris himself, since as we have seen every Hurus-king was a potential Osiris. This however is a 
new point barely tuuched upon in the book before us, and one which requires careful examination. 
This point settled, there would arise the question as to how far Horus as well as Osiris could be 
regarded as a spirit of vegetation; and if an affirmative answer were given to this question it would 
then become necessary to seek an explanation for the fact. Meanwhile I hope to have shown that 
the festivals in the latter half of the fourth month and ending on the first day of the fifth are 
ostensibly a druma of the kingship as exemplified in the mythical history of Osiris and Horus. It is 
from this pomt that one must start out in any investigation of the question as to how far the myth 
of Osiris symbolizes, or is connected with, the annual growth and decay of vegetation. 

From a somewhat superficial consideration of the facts I cannot help feeling that Dr Frazer is 


1 See Breescu, Thesaurus, p. 364. ° See SETHE, op. cit., p. 136. 3 Loc. cit. 

4H. Kees, Der Opfertanz des dgyptischen Kénigs (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 163-8; I would venture to 
recommend this interesting book, though in parts obscure and unsatisfactory, to the careful attention of 
students. 

> This divinization perhaps took place on the twenty-fifth day of the fourth month, in the midst of the 
ceremonies of the embalinment, see above. p. 123, n. 4. 

% Hardly however a re-birth; Horus was supposed to be born long before his accession. 
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right in regarding the dates of the Osirian festivals as dependent in some way upon the great annual 
events of the agricultural calendar. That the rites of “hacking up the earth” and laying the Osiris- 
beds of barley occur in the midst of the Osiris festivals of the fourth month are facts the great 
antiquity of which must be presumed and the significance of which cannot be denied. Can it be a 
mere coincidence that the death and burial of Osiris should be supposed to take place at the very 
moment when the season of Inundation (Akhet) was drawing to a close, and that the accession of 
Horus should be fixed on the very first day of the season of Spring (Piret)? But what of harvest ? 
With regard to harvest Dr Frazer himself has not succeeded in unearthing much evidence to connect 
it with the Osirian solemnities; nevertheless some evidence is available, and it is of a most curious 
and interesting kind. We know from various sourees that the first day of the ninth month of the 
year, in fact the first day of the first month of the season of Summer (Shdmu), was a great harvest- 
festival celebrated throughout the length and breadth of Egypt. The deity of this month was the 
cobra-goddess Erniitet or Ermiitet, whence the later name of the month Pharmuthi (Pn-Rnirtt, the 
month of “the festival of Ermtitet,” the eighth month according to the later style)!. On the first 
day of the month “the lady of the granary,” Erniitet, was supposed to have given birth to Nepri the 
corn-god2, Possibly on the very same day, or else on the first new-moon of the same month3, 
was celebrated the great harvest-festival of Min, which is depicted in the sculptures of the temple of 
Medinet Habu; the King Ramesses III is there represented with a sickle in his hand making offering 
of a newly reaped sheaf of barley. Now the most interesting feature of this festival is the extra- 
ordinary prominence which it accords both to the idea of the kingship and to the Osiris-Horus story ; 
it is plain that the Pharaoh here impersonates Horus “reaping the barley for his father” Osiris, and 
thereby vindicating his title to the kingship—his patrimony as son of Osiris. I am unable to resist 
the temptation of referring to the scene where the four sons of Horus despatch geese to the four 
quarters of the world to announce the news that “Horus son of Isis and Osiris has assumed the 
great crown of Upper and Lower Egypt; the King Ramesses III, has assumed the great crown of 
Upper and Lower Egypt.” Min himself in this festival is indirectly but clearly enough identified 
with Horus and consequently, I suppose, with the Pharaoh; this is doubtless the moment of all 
moments when he most triumphantly manifests his generative powers, and so earns his common 
epithet of Min-Har-nakht, 7e. “Min-Horus the powerful.” Further, it seems highly significant in 
connection with the problem here in view that Min, in these scenes at Medinet Habu, is more than 
once called Ka-miitef (Kamephis) “bull of his mother,” a familiar qualification of Horus as the marital 
substitute of Osiris. 

Thus the harvest-festival of the ninth month falls into line in the interconnected series of 
festivals relating to the kingship on the one hand and io the Osiris-Horus legend on the other, 
I will further point out in passing that the sixth month of the year (old style) had likewise Min as 
its god and bore the name Shefbddet, ie. probably “the swelling of the barley,” which appears to 
connect it with the same series of feasts! Lastly, the feast of Mesoré at the beginning of the first 
month of the Inundation (again old style) was not only the birthday of the sun-god Ré, but also 
that of the form of Horus identified with him (Har-ekhute “ Horus of the horizon”); the goddess of 
that feast was Sothis-Isis, thus linking it up with the Osiris cycle; and this New Year's Day, like 
the beginning of the two other great seasons of the year, was regarded as a natural and auspicious 
moment for the accession of the Pharaoh. 

I must confess I do not see, at present, exactly where the facts detailed above lead us. The 
direct stimulus given by Dr Frazer’s most interesting and suggestive book has led me to a somewhat 


4 See my aforementioned article on the month-names. 

2 Bruoscu, Thesaurus, pp. 303-4, from two Theban tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

3 See Winxixsox, Manners and Customs (ed. Brrcu), Vol. m1, pl. 60, opposite p. 355. The dating reads 
as follows: ‘*On the tirst month of summer, the festival of Min, which is made at the festal going-forth of 
the Protector of the Moon (bw-ith)”; the exact meaning of this phrase is apparently unknown. So in the 
common festival list of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasty mastabas the “Going Forth of Min” often follows the 
mention of the festival of the Heat (Rkh), the name share] by the seventh and eighth months of the older 
reckoning; see for example Manitire, Wastubas, pp. 283, 311, 341. 

4 See E. Meyer, Nuchtréye zur digyptischen Chronologie, tabular list opposite p. 16; also Brrasca, 
Thesaurus, pp. 306-7. 
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novel view of the above closely interrelated set of festivals; in the light in which I now see 
them they are all intimately connected in the first place with the death and burial of Osiris and 
the rising up of Horus in his stead, in the second place with the kingship, and in the third 
place with the seasons of the agricultural year. The development of a consecutive theory of Osiris 
must at this point be left to others. May I be permitted to urge upon hieroglyphic students the 
absolute necessity for a careful collection of the facts, before such premature and daring theories 
are launched into the world as some of those which Sir James Frazer, for want of sounder informa- 
tion, has often been compelled to use as a basis for his conclusions. They would do well to 
take as a model his own almost exhaustive and highly valuable marshalling of the classical evidence, 


a domain where he, of course, speaks as a master. 
Aan JL. Garpinen. 


Les Civilisutions Préhelléniques duns le bassin de la Mer Egée. By RENE Dussatyp. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged, with 325 illustrations and 18 coloured plates. 192 pp. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1914. 24 franes. 


This is one of the rare cases where a second edition marks a real advance on the first. The 
text is increased by 170 pages, and, what is still more important, there are 118 new illustrations 
and 16 new plates. Of these, two are useful tables of ancient alphabets and chronological synchronisms, 
and uo less than five are coloured plates, including among them good reproductions of the restored 
Tiryvns boar hunt, of one of the sides of the Hagia Triada sarcophagus, and of Mr Seager’s beautiful 
vase froin Mochlos, in which orange red paint survives herond Middle Minoan I]. This wealth 
of illustrations would of itself inake Dussaud’s hook worth possessing. The text itself has been 
increased by a great deal of matter on continental Greece and Troy which was taken for granted 
in the first edition, and there is a new and useful chapter on Aegean influence on Egypt and Syria. 
It may be noticed that Dusxsaud, though he mentions several times in footnotes G. A. Wainwright's 
article on the “Keftiu people,” does not show that he appreciates the fundamental fact which 
Wainwright has brought out, that the word “Keftiu” is uot mentioned at all on the tomb of 
Senmut, with its undoubtedly Minoan people and objects. Even those who do not ayree with 
Wainwright’s conclusions as a whole, should be grateful to him for clearing away an error which, 
if ordinary care had been taken, should never have crept into the discussions on the subject. 

Dussaud does not often challenge accepted theories, hut one of the few he does criticixe is that 
which emphasises the lack of fortifications at Knossos and Phaestox, He suggests that the west 
wall was built for defence, and points to the strong lower course still standing, and to the angles 
and returns that break the line as redans by which an enemy could be taken in the Hank. Above 
the magazines, he conjectures, and overlooking the west court, were the quarters of the men-at-arms 
who formed the palace garrison. Similarly he thinks the terrace and steps, Which run at right 
angles to the great staircase at Phaestos, and bound what is generally called its Theatral Area, were 
really a military device for taking an enemy in flank. 

It may be admitted, when we are weighing these suggestions, that the sea power of Knossos has 
been accepted too readily ax a complete explanation of the facts. It treats Crete too much as a 
nuit throughout Minoan history, and ignores the remarkable evidence of the towers that are in 
sharp contrast to the houses on the Knossos faience plaques. On the other hand, Dussaud's argument 
as to the west wall at Knossos is unconvincing. Its material is of gypsum, not of the stronger 
limestone of which the admitted bastions on the north are formed. Whereas, too, their stone courses 
are preserved to some height, the west wall, only three feet from the ground, was formed of brick 
and rubble. The thickness of the lower course need uot be explained on the fortification theory. 
Its seven feet may well have been meant to keep heat and damp fro the store Iagazines vl which 
it abutted. That such considerations were operative elsewhere is shown by the fact that the stone 
cists In the Long Gallery were not only lined with lead, but also separated on the outside froin the 
surrounding masonry by a layer of absorbent red earth. The compo-ite character of the West Wall’s 
lower course suggests the same object. It consists of two eypsum slabs joined by wooden beams and 
tilled with a core of rubble. 
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Dussand, too, when suggesting that the halls above the West Court were barracks, should have 
remembered the character of the objects that have fallen from them. The carved frieze of limestone 
and the myrtle sprays and girl’s head which survive from their frescoes should at least make une 
pause before ascribing to them such a character. 

Further, the salients and returns, if designed for flanking, are scarcely effective. The sections 
into which the wall is divided are probably due to architectural considerations, and correspond to 
the grouping of the halls in the upper story. The same objection of ineffectiveness applies to 
Dussand’s explanation of the north terrace wall of Phaestos. It was itself commanded by higher 
ground in the rear, and there was no need for an enemy to direct his attack on its front. We 
can only adapt Cobet, and end the matter with a “Nemo sic pugnat.” 

Tf we wish to draw the true inference from the towers of the Knossos plaques, we must notice 
their date. They belong to Middle Minoan III. It can scarcely be a coincidence that Sir Arthur 
Evans's latest excavations (J, H. SS. xxxiu, 1913, pp. 361-2) have revealed an early palace “keep,” 
which includes the area of the deep walled pits, already recognised as dungeons. Its foundations 
descend seven metres, and courses of the Upper Wall of large roughly hewn blocks are preserved on 
two sides. The work dates from the beginning of Middle Minoan I. Evidence of a similar kind is 
possibly forthcoming from Gournia, where the late Minoan town is without doubt wall-less, but 
remains of a massive wall north of the town have suggested to Mrs Hawes that an earlier settlement 
may have been walled. It looks as if the true view of the matter is that fortifications existed in 
Crete through the Middle Minoan period, but that when Knossos won supremacy at the beginning of 
the late Minoan age, she discouraged them for her subject cities, while she did not need them for 
herself. 

RonaLp M. Burrows, 


The Dawn of History. By J. L. Myres, M.A. London: Williams and Norgate, x. d. (Home University 
Library.) 


This little book is one of the most notable contributions to Messrs Williams and Norgate’s useful 
series. Professor Myres sketches with incisive and illuminating phraseology the dawn of history in 
the various divisions of the European and Mediterranean world, beginning with Egypt and ending with 
the German and Scandinavian North. The Senitic East is included, because, though the Semites were 
always more alien from Europe than the Egyptians ever were, their geographical position made their 
influence upon nascent European culture always important. If, as seems probable, the civilization of 
Crete and the Aegean originated in the Nile valley, Egypt appears to have been the ultimate mother 
of all European culture. No origins of our civilization can be postulated in the Sumerian-Semitic 
East: the civilization of Western Asia was strange and foreign to us. But its influence was always more 
or less apparent. When Persia comes upon the scene we recognize kinship of race with Europe, but 
Persian culture, though originally no doubt kin with that of the northern shores of the Black Sea 
and so with that of Southern Russia and the Danube valley, was so overlaid with Babslonian 
elements that it can only be regarded as foreign. Historical connexions, again, however, forbid us to 
separate Persian culture entirely from that of the Mediterranean world: it is only between Persia 
and India that a line of demarcation can be fixed, and it is there that Professor Myres halts in his survey. 

His book admirably suis up our knowledge of the beginnings of civilization in the central portion 
of the earth, within the bounds stated above. Like all modern writers who are not avowedly describing 
political history in the first place, he lays great stress upon geographical and climatic influences in 
the shaping of the fortunes of the nations. Political history indeed is impossible for the early days 
except in the cases of Egypt and the Semites: for Greece, Italy, and Central and Northern Europe 
we possess no records which enable us to frame any. The political history of Egypt, of Babylonia, 
and of part of Western Asia, as we know it, only comes into the purview of a historian of the Dawn 
on account of its great age, which makes it contemporary with the absolute dawn in the European 
lands, and because, in the case of Egypt at any rate, we possess it almost right back to the beginning 
of things. For Europe and for Asia Minor we can only say that things probably weit so, as 
geography, natural conditions, and climate conditioned ther. 
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Professor Myres’s wide knowledge of the literature of history and archaeology enables him to 
give us an account of the dawn in Egypt and the Semitic East not only brilliant in form but also 
entirely reliable in matter. When all is so good the reviewer can only exercise his function in 
pointing out a slip here and there, as when, on p. 67, King Den is made to belong to the Fourth 
Dynasty, and on p. 70 the statement is made that the hieratic script was already well developed 
under the First: one would have preferred to say that Uneur hieroglyphics, rather, were well developed 
then; hardly Azeratic. But it is difficult to draw the line between the two, for that time. On p. 80 
we note a ldapsus calami: the Carian and Tonian invaders and mercenaries of the AXVIth Dynasty 
are called ‘Iron’ instead of ‘Bronze Men froin the Sea’ Talking of iron, Professor Myres rightly 
draws attention to the fact, usually ignored by students of pre-histery, that irom was quite well 
known to the early Egyptians, and occasionally used by them, though they did not properly enter 
the Iron Age till they came into regular contact with Europe some three thousand vears later. 
On p. 144 the very interesting early sea-commerce between Egypt and the Lebanon-district is well 
described, and the position of Egypt then as a manufacturing nation, sending her products to Syria in 
exchange for the wood that she lacked, is clearly put before us. 

In dealing with Assyria, Professor Myres draws a parallel, now painfully apparent to us, between 
that militarist land and modern Germany. “Like other late-comers,” he writes on p. 132, “Assyria 
seems to have been first used and exploited by its neighbours; then respected and feared, as its 
power grew and its determination was realized. Like England in the sixteenth century, and United 
Germany in our own day, Assyria seems to have discovered rather suddenly that it had claims to a 
‘place in the sun’; and to have worked with notable determination and great foresight to secure 
this place for itself: though not without severe set-backs, and more than one collapse which might 
well have seemed decisive. Omitting details, and concentrating attention on the broadest outlines, 
we reduce the perennial problems of any possible state in the geographical position of Assyria to 
three: the problems of Babylonia, of the Northern Highland, and of the Nearer West. So long as 
Assyria could keep these three sets of enemies apart, and deal with them in detail or play them off 
against each other, there was some hope of success. If any two of them joined forces, the situation 
became serious for Assyria. If the extente included all three, disaster was at hand; and it was a 
triple extente of this kind that at last brought Nineveh to its fall.” 

The parallel is complete: the diplomatic situation for Assyria was just that which in Germany’s 
case Bismarck knew so well how to manage, but which the Zpéyonen have so woefully mismanaged. 

And when we turn back to p. 127 we read of Assyria’s tribal god: “No Assyrian monarch 
dared ascribe hi» achievements but to the command and the ruling of Asshur....No aggression was too 
unprovuked, no atrocity too cruel, to be perpetrated on the enemies of ‘ Asshur, my good Lord.’ No 
ancient nation—not even Rome—has practised rea/-puliték, as modern Germany calls it, with the 
callous fanaticism, the sheer indifference to humane pretences, which mark Assyrian warfare and, still 
more, Assyrian diplomacy. What its expectant victims thought of it is written large in Jewish 
prophecy.” 

If Britain is Carthage (and we may be proud of the fact, why not ?\, Germany is Assyria, She 
is not Rome: she is ton logical and too well organized: some say over-organized. And, exactly like 
Assyria but utterly unlike Rome, she has no political sense: she does not know how to govern, no 
more than the Assyria of Sennacherib does she know how parcere subéeetis: witness Elsass. 

After this disquisition upon a most suggestive and accurate parallel, which shews how always 
like causes produce like effects, we find our space contracted in which to comment further upon 
Professor Myres’s book, We must resolutely eschew further parallels of our own, such as that of the 
analogy of Urartu’s position in regard to Assyria to that of Servia vzs-d-rvs the Central Powers, and 
that of Mushkaya in regard to Urartu to that of Bulgaria in relation to Servia: they are easy to 
make. In dealing with Western Asia at an earlier period, Professor Myres mistakes, we think, in 
connecting the Hittites with the Hykses (p. 153) The Hyksos proper names which we know are 
distinctly Semitic. There may have been a few Anatolians or Indo-European “ Mitannians” Among 
therm, but their leaders, and no doubt the majority of their host, ust have been Semites. In talking 
of the Hittites and the legends of the Amazons, the latter surely cannot be described as “hen. 
peckers” (p. 158), A hen-pecker must be a wife-beater. The Amazons were “pecking hens,” rather, 

In dealing with prehistoric Greece, Professor Myres speaks with the full authority of first-hand 
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knowledge, and what he says is most profitable. The description of Minoan art on p. 180 is very 
good. He quite rightly implies on p. 146 that the doim£ of the early Greeks may not have been 
originally a Sidonian ‘ Phoenician’ at all, but a Minoan Cretan. Thus is explained the always improbable 
tale of Phoenicians at Boeotian Thebes : the Kadmeians were Cretan immigrants, uot Phoenicians at all. 
On p. 219 there is a misprint of “ Libybaeum” for “Lilybaeum”: we cannot comment further on 
this part of the book except to say that in the Italian chapter the foreign and non-Aryan character 
of the Etruscans is properly emphasized. The latest research is bringing thei into close connection 
with the early Cretans. In the Scandinavian chapter (p. 249) we notice the phrase “at Bohuslan,” 
which should be “in Bohuslin”: the @éa2 or county of Bohus. 

A short bibliography of the chief books on the subject is given at the end, but in the text all 
references are rigidly eschewed. This was of course necessary, but it is hard on the author. Those 
without first-hand acquaintance with the whole far-reaching literature of the subject cannot tell how 
often, and it is very often in this case, on every page almost, the author is giving us entirely original 
views and suggestions of his own, as well as those of others in the field. Nor can he tell these from 
the author’s own ideas. The reviewer can only say that while in the case of Egypt and Mesopotamia 
basing his work entirely upon that of others, Professor Myres has known how to illuminate that 
work with many fruitful suggestions of his own, and in the case of Greece and Italy has skilfully 
combined his own discoveries and theories with those of others to make an authoritative compendium 
of the latest views which is of the highest value to all students of the dawn of history. 


H. R. Hatt. 


Aimiulets iUustrated by the Egyptian Collection in Caiversity College, London. By W. M. Furxpers 
PETRIE, pp. 58, plates liv. London: Constable & Co, 1914. 21s. nett. 


The nucleus of the collection of Egyptian Antiquities at University College, London, is the small 
series that was bequeathed by the late Miss Amelia B. Edwards. To this nucleus has recently been 
added the Petrie Collection which is in some respects the most important of its kind in this country. 
Its series of small antiquities is unsurpassed, and the fact that the provenance of the greater number 
of specimens is known makes the University College Collection one of unique value. From time to 
time Professor Petrie has published some of the most interesting objects, but as a great mass of 
instructive material still remains unpublished it was with much pleasure that we learnt last year that 
it has been decided to print a catalogue of the whole collection. The Edwards Professor proposes to 
deal in separate volumes with the various classes of antiquities and the volume on Amulets now 
issued is the first one of the series. 

Altogether some two hundred and seventy kinds of Amulets are illustrated and described, and 
a summary of those in some other collections is given “in order to show the numbers of each kind.” 
To fully illustrate the latter point,—ie, to show the comparative rarity or otherwise of a certain 
kind of amulet,—it might have been wished that the author had thrown his net a little wider, for 
the only important collections that he deals with are those of Cairo, Turin, Edinburgh, Petrograd, 
the Duke of Northumberland’s Collection at Alnwick Castle, and the Hilton Price Collection which 
is now dispersed. The British Museum, the Louvre, Berlin, Ashmolean, Fitzwilliam, Liverpool and 
unany other important public and private collections are not referred to, although they contain much 
very valuable material for the study of the subject. We must, however, be grateful to Prof. Petrie 
for this splendid Catalogue, and it is safe to say that it will be the book of reference for Egyptian 
Amulets for many years to come. 

In the introduction the Edwards Professor asks what is an Amulet? And why is it used? 
And in answering these questions he gives some interesting notes on the use of Amulets in different 
countries, Broadly speaking he would define amulets as objects worn by the living or placed with 
the dead without any physical use, but for magical benefits. He divides them into seven groups 
thus :— 

I. Amulets of Similars, ze. models of different part» of the body which were placed on the 
mummy to ensure its seeing, hearing, taste, &c., or to ensure its protection from wild beasts. In 
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this way “the safety, well-being, and activity of the dead in a future life were secured hy the 
appropriate similar placed with the body.” 

II. Amulets of Powers acting by symbolisin. For exainple the sceptre amulet was believed to 
confer power; the duckling amulet, virility ; the sistrum amulet, joy. 

III. Amulets of Property representing the offerings of food, demk, clothing and furniture for 
the use of the dead. 

IV. Amulets of Protection, Ze. charms like the protecting girdle of Isis or the serpent head to 
avoid snake bite, or the forehead pendant to distract and avert the evil eve. 

V. Amulets of Human-headed gods. 

VI. Amulets of Animal-headed gods. 

VII. Amulets of Animal gods. 

The system of the Catalogue is all that could be desired. The oljects have been photographed 
and are figured in the first forty-seven plates of the volume. In the letterpress the ancient 
Egyptian name of each amulet is given, then, if it is knewn, its Egyptian meaning. An entry 
regarding the period to which the specimen belongs follows, and a further note states the name of 
the material of which it is made. On Pl. xxviir is given the name-list of Amulety on a papyrus in 
the possession of the Rev. W. Macgregor to which Dr Capart first drew attention in the Zeitschrift 
fur Aegyptische Sprache some few years ago. As most Egyptian Amulets have been found on 
mummies, not the least important part of Prof. Petrie’s book is the chapter which deals with the 
Positions of Amulets and the series of twenty-four plans illustrating this chapter given in the five 
plates at the end of the volume. 


P, E. Newperry. 


Myths of Bubylonia and Assyria. By Donato A. Mackenzig. pp. xiv+537. 40 coloured plates, 
Londou: The Gresham Publishing Company, 1915, 73. Gd. nett. 


Eyyptian Myth aud Legend. By the same. pp. x+404. 40 coloured plates, London: The Greshain 
Publishing Company, 1915. 7s. 6d. nett. 


The author of these two books may he congratulated on the way he has attempted, and very 
largely succeeded in, the task of presenting the old stories of Egypt and Babylonia to readers whose 
acquaintance with them is likely to be vague and slight. He has not confined himself to telling 
these stories in readable English. He has realized the need for putting them on some solid basis 
of historical fact which shall enable the reader who is fresh to them to co-ordinate what he reads 
with what he knows of the rest of the history of mankind. This he has done in two ways. The 
myths are separated from cone another by chapters in which the author, who is evidently well 
acquainted with the standard modern buoks on the subject, sketches the authentic histury of the 
times in which the myths or rumances arose, thus giving them their proper setting. Secundly, he 
gives his readers a standard of judgment and comparison as to the nature of these myths by copious 
illustrations from the mythology of other countries, particularly that of the Hebrides and the Scottish 
Highlands in which he has apparently taken a great personal interest and from which he has 
gleaned inuch that is interesting. 

Excellent as the author’s intentions were, his method is not altogether free from drawbacks, 
The comparative Mythology side of the books is over-emphasized, and at titnes irritates rather than 
helps; some of his illustrations from nearest home are the most far-fetched. Again though it was 
a laudable act to add much very accurate historical information to his collection of stories, the 
result is at once rather inartistic and confusing. The lay reader may well wonder where fact ends 
and fiction begins, nor quite understand that to Mr Mackenzie both are fact. It is none the less 
disturbing to find ‘The Tale of the Two Brothers, in its present form, at least—as we have it in 
the D'Orbiney papyrus—a tale of the New Empire, sandwiched in, without explanation. between 
chapters on the earliest history, secular and religious, of the Egyptian monarchy: or the Wars of 
the City States of Sumer and Akkad serving ay a rather dull pause between the Myths of Tamu 
and the Creation Legend. The author may have critical or historical yrounds for justifymy this, but 
he should have thought of his puzzled reader. 
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For the rest, the books may be commended. The author has depended on the best authvrities 
and used them with care and judgment. Except for an unfortunate lapse on p. xxxiv of the ‘Myths 
of Babylonia’? where the Hittites intrude into a discussion of Babylonian origins, Mr Mackenzie is 
up-to-date on questions of racial origins and characteristics. It is a siyn that progress is being 
lade when words like ‘ Armenoid’ and ‘Mediterranean Race’ can be used successfully in a book of 
this kind. The most sincere admirer of Akhenaten may feel overwhelmed to find his hero compared 
with Shelley, though if the two could change their places in history the comparison might after all 
not seem to us so odd. Right as the author was on concentrating attention on the Old, Middle and 
New Kingdoms, later times might have been more fully treated. The Ptolemaic age deserves surely 
more than a sentence. 

The photographs are well chosen and the excellent reproductions of Greiffenhagen’s and Wallcousins’s 
paintings give a freshness and attractiveness to the books. 


A. W. A. Leeper. 


A Pilgrin’s Scrip. By R. CampBeELy TuHoMpsoy, M.A. pp. xii+345. 32 Plates and Map. London: 
John Lane. 1915. 12s. 6d. nett. 


Brilliantly coloured pebbles picked up by our author in his many wanderings and thrown to us 
from his well-filled “scrip” is how we may regard this book, for he himself, in his closing ‘Envoy,’ 
calls it “a hotchpotch of kickshaws,” and therefore we cannot blame him for not setting before us a 
dinner of solid courses. Light fare it is, but pleasant to the taste withal, concerning the by-paths of 
excavation work, Much pleasure will it afford the reader from its accounts, in picturesque language, 
of places, people, and adventures, passed through or met with by the author on his way to and from 
the varied scenes of his explorations. 

Mr Thompson is well known as an experienced antiquary, and in the chapter ‘The Handmaid of 
Clio’? he proves this by describing the peculiar joy the excavator only knows as he digs in some 
ancient site, when, after days barren of result, the pick or shovel brings to light some special find 
ahnost undreamed of, and the weary hours of toil are amply rewarded. Indeed, as the present writer 
knows full well from much experience with the spade in England, the excavator’s work has all the 
excitement of gambling without its folly, for one never knows what the next spadeful of earth may 
reveal. Many useful hints are given in this chapter to such as may be led to become excavators. 
Without such careful forethought the “digger’s” life is apt to prove a chain of heart-burnings and 
regrets over what must be left in the ground unrecovered, or only poorly recorded, throuzh lack of a 
little preparation before jourueying into the wilds. 

We travel with our author through the land of the Hittites, Syria, Mesopotamia, Western Persia, 
Sinai and the Soudan, each region in turn being brought before the mental vision of the reader by 
means of brightly written sketches. Character drawing there is in abundance, and, scattered throughout 
the book, are vivid descriptions of scenery which often indeed rise to the heights of poetry in prose. 
Still, except to the archaeologist who has learned from other sources what has been discovered in 
these lands, this volume is in some respects a little disappointing, since Mr Thompson tells us barely 
anything of the finds he made during the course of his explorations on these various sites. : 

The page or two describing the Arabs digging amid the ruins of the age-old palaces of Kuyunjik 
but whet the appetite for a continued story of the results of such digging, and to be told just a few 
of the old Assyrian words still surviving in the speech of the present natives of ancient Nineveh— 
libs, Assyrian (badti, unburnt brick ; zambel, a basket, Babylonian zeubbillu ; ujorr, burnt brick, the 
old agurru—only makes us long for more information of the kind. 

Perhaps the chapter describing the expedition for the purpose of copying the inscriptions and 
rock-carvings of Behistun is the most informing and entertaining, but oh! why did not the author 
tell us who built the magnificent one-arched bridge over the Great Zab River at Altun Keupri, of 
which there is a plate facing page 108? 

On page 156 there is an illuminating seutence—a speech of a German professor to Mr Thompson 
vn board a steamer leaving Béirtit. “i haf been,” said he, “to Palestine, to destroy my last lingering 
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faith in the Christian religion.” A good many of his fellow-countrymen seem to have imitated the 
professor without travelling so far. 

The author evidently has read widely in the English literature of both earlier and modern days, 
and the wonderful vocabulary he has gained thereby amazes us, yet, as one notes such words as 
‘gigmanity,’ ‘apricocks,’ ‘kynopic,’ ‘agiotage,’ ‘»sca-fardingers, ‘cytogastrous, ‘pickthank,’ ‘drevill’ and 
‘periapts,’ chosen at random from his pages, one cannot but wish that such reading had not left so 
deep an impression upon his mind to the confusion of many who may peruse his book. However 
this choice of words is but a slight blemish in an entertainmyg volume. 

We congratulate Mr Thotnpson on his being gazetted as a Captain on the Staff of the Indion 
Army. His special knowledge of the languages, people and countries of the East, as evinced iu this 
book, show him to be eminently titted for such an appointment. 


F. G. WALKER. 


1338 


LETTERS TO SIR WILLIAM GELL FROM HENRY 
SALT, [SIR] J. G. WILKINSON, AND BARON VON 
BUNSEN 


WITH PREFACE sy H. R. HALL 


THE letter from Salt with which we begin the second instalment of Sir William 
Gell’s Egyptological correspondence is not of very great interest. One might say that 
it would be difficult for the Consul-General to be very interesting, if he tried. His 
contemporaries would undoubtedly have applauded this unkind judgment. For Salt 
was not loved by them. He undoubtedly got it into his self-important head that he 
was a valuable contributor to nascent Egyptological science. It is true that he 
obtained valuable collections of Egyptian antiquities for the nation, but his contri- 
butions to Egyptology were valueless, as valueless as his poetry. He loved the East, 
and Egypt, and his enthusiasm burst forth into song: 


Egypt, renowned of old, demands my song. 

High favor’d Land, where Nilus sweeps along 
His course majestick, with full flowing stream, 
And back reflects to-day the Sun’s bright beam ; 
Sweep on in triumph, noble River, sweep 

Thy welcome waters tu the thirsty deep, 

While Tegla’s distant mountains, cold and high, 
From their vast fountains a fresh stream supply ; 
Oh! how I love along thy banks to stray, 

And watch the fish that on thy besom ply, 
Mark, from thy bed, the scaly crocodile 

Steal his slow pace and turn his head, erewhile, 
In cautious fear, while screams the pelican, 
With flapping wings that heavy seeks to rise ; 
Or, in extended phalanx, mount» the crane, 

And dins the welkin with its shrill hoarse cries!. 


Vastly elegant, Mr Salt; and the phrase of fifty years before suits his verse, which 
was more characteristic of 1774 than of 1824. However, so sang the Consul-General, 
thrumming his tuneful though old-fashioned lyre. And the Poet had also to be the 
Decipherer: the mystic lore of Canopus and of Orus must unveil itself to him. True, 
he approved of the work of Dr Young, who, he conceived, was undoubtedly the first 
discoverer of the numerals; and he approved of the young but meritorious Mr Wilkinson 


1 Egypt, a descriptive Poem, with notes; Alexandria, 1824. 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. m1. 18 
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taking the work of Dr Y. as his guide, so fur as it merited; for he himself, having 
given the matter some attention, had a very high value for the talents and researches 
of Dr Y., though, as we see from this letter, he thought he had the fault of galloping 
on a little faster than his nag would bear him. One can imagine the face of the 
great F. R.S. at this qualified approval of the Consu!-General’s, if Gell was ever unkind 
enough to shew it him (and, knowing something of the facetiae of Sir William, we 
think it highly probable that he did). He, Young, to be accused of galloping on 
faster than his nag would bear him! he, Young, whose great pride was the fact that 
he moved slowly, solidly, majestically, Britishly, from certity to certity (the word is 
Wilkinson’s), so differently from that lively and untrustworthy Gaul, Mr Champollion, 
whose wild theories were so unaccountably supported by Gell. We see from his 
published correspondence with Gell how very grumpy (it is the only possible word to 
use) Young was with his Naples correspondent for the way in which he was delayed 
with all the latest wild ideas of Champollion and Wilkinson, of which he was expected 
to approve; he, the Fabian Young. And Salt shook his head over him as a galloper! 
But then Salt was, as we see here, already beginning to set up as a Decipherer in 
1822. And in 1825 he brought out his E’ssuy on the Phonetic System of Hieroglyphics, 
an unhappy work, in which whatever was his own was hopelessly and utterly wrong, 
so much so that one cannot see any rhyme or reason for his remarkable interpretations. 
There is no clue to his mind in the matter. Ipse Sult diwit. And nobody took any 
particular notice. Wilkinson, as we see, was polite at first, as he thought he had to 
be; but later on he seems to have expressed his disbelief in Salt’s fantasies to their 
author, much to his disgust. Gell, writing to Young, said: “as for Salt’s claims to 
originality, they were only fit to set up in the region of Humbugia, for I myself have 
sent to Egypt all the inventions of yourself and Champullion as fast as they come 
out, and particularly wrote four years ago or thereabuuts to advise Salt not to publish 
a Pantheon which he talked about, because all his new knowledge had been printed 
long before in Europe, and morevver I doubt whether anything printed existed that 
I had not sent to Wilkinson. I understand from Mr Scoles the architect, that Salt 
went crazy on the subject of his own inventions, and tuld them all that you and 
Champollion knew nothing about it, and that he was the only real discoverer. 
Wherever Champollion had not published Salt is generally wrong.” We need not 
perhaps endorse Gell’s accusation of deliberate humbug on Salt’s part. We can see 
that Salt, while really interested, and able to note one or two things to the point, 
had none of the equipment necessary for a decipherer, and for that very reason was 
unable to realize his own inadequacy. The result was ridiculous. 

Wilkinson’s letters are most interesting reading. We have already touched upon 
certain of their characteristics. As Salt said, he worked like a horse at hieroglyphics. 
And, as we have seen, his position on the spot in Egypt gave him opportunities of 
making discoveries that set Champullion right on several points, Though in 1822 his 
master was Young, with the latter one could not get on very far: one was not allowed 
to do so by the master, who himself refused to progress. In 1826 therefore we find 
him discovering all sorts of things, and correctly, with Champollion as his guide. 
The four Thothmes, the “Amunophs,” the relationship of Ramses TT, Seti I, and 


1 Leircg, iii, p. 392. 
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Ramses I, in 1826; most of the XVIJIth Dynasty, the XIIth, and the XXIInd in 
1827, from the lists; besides Artaxerxes and others, were a good bag. What he did 
chiefly was to place the dynasties for the first time in their proper relative chrono- 
logical position. He got wrong over his Ptolemies, however, and when he launched 
forth entirely “on his own,’ he often got things quite wrong. Amun was not “a mere 
title.” In calling Maat “Sati” he repeats an early error of Champollion’s. Amenhetep I 
was before “the first Amunoph,” who is Amenhetep II, Amenhetep III being 
“Amunoph 2d.” Gell’s query about Saturnus is amusing: quite in the spirit of 
“classic Gell.” 


Wilkinson identifies the word Persia, a n™, in the inscription of Xerxes on 
<> 


the Kossayr road (p. 145), which Gell sent on to Young, without getting any decipher- 
ment of it out of the cautious doctor. He notes the “hieroglyphic of Chem” (Min) 
correctly, but confuses Neith with Buto. Hn cange (p. 141) is “in a cangia,” as a Nile 
boat was then called in lingua franca. “The Greek affair” is the Greek War of 
Independence. 

In the second letter he repeats the inscription of the Begig obelisk, already 
known, and makes his correction of Champollion’s misplacing of Senusert I among the 
Ethiopians. He has found Hatshepsut, and puts her correctly in the XVII[Ith Dynasty. 
Amunoph I is now correctly identified. Champollion’s “Mandouei” is rightly abolished. 
But Wilkinson is wrong about the meaning of “Pharaoh.” The black pictures of 
{Aahmes-Nefretari] have been noted by him, and one of “Thothmes 2nd” (correct). 
The proper positions of Ramses II and III are given. Then comes a rough copy of 
the Karnak List, recently discovered by Burton’. Follows the erroneous identification 
of Khaneferra Sebekhetep with Sabaco 2d (really Shabatak); Neferkara “Shebek” 
being (correctly) Sabaco Ist. Then Gell is given the kings of the XXIInd Dynasty, 


with a correction of Champollion’s mistranslation of jos as “né du seigneur du 


monde.” Wilkinson points out the right meaning. Wilkinson’s humour comes out in 
the comic sketch of the cynocephalus smoking a long pipe; and his taste is shewn 
in his inability to tolerate the hideous cartouches of the Caesars. He goes 
wrong over the word for “harper”: and when he got off the track of his kings he 
was weak: he had none of Champollion’s philological knowledge and really little 
of his insight into the construction of the hieroglyphs, though he could see that 


\ p maER 4 : - A e 
[~ x | meant “his son who loves him,” not “the son of him who loves him.” 
Ea 


He shews Thothmes 4th to be the son of Amunoph 2d. 

The letter ends with a humorous reference to some complaint of Geil’s about 
his horrible handwriting. These letters are really in places almost indecipherable, as 
may be seen from the photographs. They are scrawled in what is often a most 
impossible demotic (or as Wilkinson would then have called it, “enchorial”), full of 
contractions and abbreviations, and written with a scratchy pen upon vile native 
paper. So that their transcriber can entirely sympathize with Gell, who justly com- 
plained to Young of his correspondent’s “outrageous” hand’, 


1 Ereerpta Hieroglyphica, pl. 1*. 
* LEITCH, ii. p. 461, 
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Before he signs himself by the humorous appellation of “Baba Ismael,” he gets in 
two more kings: Darins at the Oasis, whom he cannot decipher, and [Seshes-Ra-up-maat 
Antef], whom he cannot decipher either, with a murrain to him! This “ Pyramid,” 
which he had in his “grotto” at Thebes, the “Abu Wilkinson” tomb, seems to have 
been a fellow to the pyramidion now in the British Museum (No. 478; Hieroglyphic 
Texts, tv. pl. 29), which was acquired in 1834 with the Sams Collection. 

The third letter records the arrival of Champollion with his huge party, and 
deplores the non-arrival of Gell. He is wrong over Tentyra, but right, as before, and 


Champollion wrong, about the »S at the head of the royal banner-name. He complains 


that Young had neyer returned him his MSS. Then come miscellaneous observations, 
not of much value. His criticisms of Champollion are partly to the point, but he 
evidently does not yet realize how much the Frenchman knew. Champollion’s “Djom” 
for Shu was of course a mere guess, and an erroneous one. But Wilkinson’s Io is 


: il OP ; : : 

little better, for he confuses l with ‘: (as did many an old Egyptian before him). He 
refers again to the cuneiform inscriptions near Suez that he is going to copy. He is 
still bothered about Buto, whom he had previously thought was te The Oasis 


name in the last letter he now knows is Darius. What he means by <@> being 
“one of the oldest kings” we do not know, unless he is thinking of the hieroglyph 
and has taken it to be a royal uame in an oval. 

The fourth letter [end of 1828] was sent by means of Lord Prudhoe and Major Felix. 
A reference tou Champollion is omitted as being better unpublished: it mentioned the 
episode of Burton’s inscription, the discovery of which Champollion was said to have 
appropriated. 

Wilkinson was now at work on Coptic, but does not yet know that in that 
language net- dues signify “ belonging to.” He was however right in saying that 


the Egyptian QO P signifies “given,’—6oros. There is a hit at Young in the reference 


to the non-publication of his papers in London: Champollion was too much mentioned 
in them. Champollion’s kings were hardly as bad as Salt’s “Amunmenummy ” (really 
“Amenummee”'), but Wilkinson is right im saying that they were bad. He, being at 
Thebes, had a correct envisagement of the whole course of Egyptian history which 
Champollion, at Paris, could not possess, Other small comments are some right, some 
<> : F 
wrong, About GQ he was right and Champullion wrong. Over qd 0 and le he 
eens | aa @ 
was wrong. And he stumbles for the first time over the XVII[th Dynasty in duplicating 
Amenhetep III But he acutely notices for the first time the cutting of Amen’s name 


over another god's (the Aten). The translation of ++ © as “director of the weight” 
is unlucky, and he was wrong in explaining the r of Amonresonther as the relic of 


tHpos, “all” [the gods]. He records Aten-Re and Atum, gets wrong over an equation of 


‘Sag | 2 enuuey a ‘ , 
(= with |=, and, naturally enough, confuses _2 & “granite,” with —y = 
os, 


a a 


“law.” 


1 Phonetic Syston, p. 52. * Amenummee”™ was hardly less absurd than Wilkinson’s caricature of it 
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With the ‘kasdeer’ jest we end the Wilkinson letters. Those of Bunsen, that 
follow, have already been commented on almost sufficiently. They are interesting 
enough to be printed with the others, but without them might have been left uncopied. 
The “two distinguished travellers” are Lord Prudhoe and Major Felix, and we see 
how, owing to Gell’s remissness, Bunsen never met them when they came to Rome. 
Gerhard is the well-known editor of Greek vases. The Bollettino is the Bulletin of the 
Prussian School at Rome, and was founded by Bunsen. 

He is right over the two Meroés, Merawi and Bakarawiya. As we have seen, 
Wilkinson’s correction of Champollion’s misplacement of Osortasen (Senusert I) troubled 
him mightily. He accepted Champollion’s authority without question, and seems unable 
to conceive that the Englishmen on the spot might be right, though later on he 
rejoices that there are Englishmen there to “controul” the “learned and distinguished ” 
Frenchman. The passage we have omitted contains a very German reflection on 
French scholarship which it is unnecessary to print. 

The fifth query, about Thotmosis, is funny, as Bunsen has evidently confused the 
XVIIIth Dynusty with the line of the Thotmosids, and thought there were eighteen 
Thothmes. He must have been thinking of the eighteenth Louis, recently gathered 
to his fathers. 

Nibby the Austrian savant was one of Champollion’s bétes notres. The reference 
to verses of Champollion’s (or about Champollion?) which Gell set to music is 
tantalizing. Burton told Gell in the letter we do not print that Champollion (“so 
Mr Wilkinson says”) composed the following verses on the Pyramids: 


Les Pyramides, ‘sans aucune doute’ 

(Je veux le dire cotite ce ywil coiite), 

Ont sept mille ans, quelque chose de plus: 
Le preuve est dans un papyrus. 


We suspect that the real author of this jew desprit was the ingenious Mr Wilkinson 
himself, who may very well have also written the strophes that Gell set to music for 
the delectation of the Bunsens. The “sans aucune doute” is a skit on Champollion’s 
dogmatism; no doubt the phrase was often on his lips in Egypt, and made the 
sceptical English grunt. 

In the second letter we have a reference to Chateaubriand, then at Rome. 
Osortasen and Osorkon still trouble Bunsen. We find Gell jealous for the reputation 
of his old master, Young. But the F.R.S. would have been little grateful, had he 
known: we see from his letters to Gell that he was quite unable to realize how he 
had been outrun by Champollion, and how kind it was of Gell to keep his name still 
to the fore. 

The study of these old letters has been one of very great interest, which will no 
doubt be shared by all Egyptological students. One is sorry that Mlle Hartleben was 
not able to make use of them in her, life of Champollion; but her ignorance of their 
existence was shared by ourselves in London. 


H. R. HAtt. 
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LETTER FROM HENRY SALT. 


ALEXANDRIA, 
September 16th, 1822. 


My pEAR SIR, 


I had great pleasure in receiving your letter by Mr Wilkinson, whose 
acquaintance has been a source of innch gratification to me; as the interest he takes 
in our Eeyptian antiquities far excecds that of ordinary travellers. I have not indeed 
sven any person here who has entered with so much spirit into the study of hieroglyphicks 
as Mr W. and, as he has begun at the right end in taking Dr Young’s work, so far 
as it merits, for a guide, he cannot fail making considerable proyress; more especially 
as he works like a horse ut it. I have myself given the matter some attention and 
have a very bigh value for the talents and researches of Dr Young, though I think 
he has the fanlt of galloping on a little faster than his nag will bear him. The 
numerals, notwithstanding Jomard’s pretension, I believe to have been first discovered 
by Young, and, as they have undoubtedly the signitication he assigns them, it is a 
great. point gained. By their assistance alone we have lately found out the exact 
stock of a rich) proprictor of land whose tomb was discovered by Caviglia at the 
Pyramids, as it clearly appears by the numerals over each drove of cattle that he had 


Eee 
‘QReR Ana e oxen Ce cows with ealves, 
C@Ce IIT! BP An “y : an Tf ee@nnnun 


eeeennn asses, and 
Sew ee ane LA aves, aml @@CCRRVEeANANNANN 


Wi > sheep, and I have since observed in a tomb little known at Koom Ammar 
near Minieh the numerals given together in the same line with the corresponding 
hieroglyphieks of each kind of beast, as above, thus enabling us to advance a step 
farther in the knowledge of their hieroglyphical language. 

The number also of the Abyssinick trophies ottered to a king after battle is in 
several places to be observed on the walls of Medinet Hahoo, expressed in the same 
numerieal figures and the number of offerings made by different princes. is generally 
to be fonnd in the propyla of the smaller Ptolemaic temples. T have sent home also 


[I Salt wrote this sim the wrote way round: this dais been reetrtied ahave ] 
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several tombstones where the ages of the deceased are clearly marked as well as the 
wra of the king’s reign under which they died. But above all three coudées have 
been lately found at Sakara, two in wood and one in stone, on which are regularly 
marked the digits as far as sixteen in these numerical characters, which are again 
marked off on another side of the coudé (sic) into as many scales, thus 





which will I conceive make a convert of the most sceptical on this subject. 

The characters that distinguish the dynasty of the Ptolemies are also closely 
established, though I am nut sure that Young is right in thinking that they directly 
represent the name of Ptolemy; on the contrary I think that they also comprehend 
the name of the first founder of the Greek dynasty, Alexander, as appears from several 
lists in hiervg! of the Princes of the dynasty to be found in the different temples 
built during this reign. If it were only for the insight it has given us into the 
comparative age of the different buildings in Nubia & Egypt the Rosetta Stone is 
infinitely valuable, being confirmed as it is by various discoveries of Mr Bankes, 
myself, and others of Ptolemaick inscriptions cut in the walls of temples previous to 
the sculpture and of others inserted as building stones into the walls, which prove 
beyond all doubt the comparatively modern date of their creation. 

Having travelled lately with Horus Apollo in my hand I have become satistied 
that the whole of the first book is founded on a correct interpretation of the hiero- 
glyphicks, having found almost every hierog” he there indicates, the lion standing, 
crouching, half lion, and head of a lion, the different positions of the monkey and 
hawk, the combination of tigures for “month,” for “letters,” and for the number “10,” 
the four vases signifying the increase of the Nile, &e., &e. which it would have been 
I conceive impossible to have so exactly specified had the author not had some actual 
knowledge of the language of hieroglyph*. 

There are also a few correct hierogly/ at the beginning and end of the second 
book but the great body of it I am persuaded to be a base forgery made up by 
some monk at a period much posterior to the original work. I think of preparing a 
copy of that portion which I believe to be genuine with a sketch of the respective 
hierog® as copicd from existing monuments to be placed in the margin. 

I also think of making out a short treatise on the different deities of Egypt to 
be illustrated by designs which I have taken from Egyptian monuments, as I think I 
can clearly trace Phre, Neuph, Pthas, Buto, Athur, Horus Trismegistus, &c., among 
the different figures common in all the temples, together with their respective hiero- 
glyphical names instead of being obliged to designate them all by the ten-thousand 
times repeated appellations of Isis and Osiris. I also have traced the Egyptian 
Esculapius through a Greek inscription discovered by myself at Phila which contains 
a dedication by Ptolemy Epiphanes to that Deity. If these subjects interest you as 
well as my friend Mr Hamilton I shall occasionally trouble you with a letter (though 
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Tam a sad correspondent) and hope in return to hear sometimes what you are about 
in Italy. 


Believe me 
my dear Sir 
Yours most truly 
HENRY SALT. 


To 
Sir Wilham Gell. 
&e., &e., &e. 


I have just laid my hand upon your letter which I had not by me when I wrote 
the preceding. Your account of Pompeii discoveries is very interesting and I trust 
you will be thereby induced to go on some day or other with your valuable work on 
their subject. It is to be regretted that Hamilton’s plans of excavating at Rome were 
suspended; they might not only have been useful in fixing sites but in bringing to 
light many valuable inscriptions perhaps now buried under the rubbish. 

I shall take your hint about Memphis and Sais, though I fear there is not much 
to be discovered at the latter place. I have not much opinion of Dr Young’s list of 
Kings. I am not aware on what foundation it rests, but my own notes prove that 
there are many errors in it. The Ptolemies have assumed to themselves, it is certain, 
many parts of edifices crected by others, especially that of the propylon at the entrance 
of the Great Portico at Karnak; but the name of the original founder is sure to 
creep out in some corner or other. I have scarecly courage to begin the arrangement 
of my notes or otherwise I have a mass of matter that might enable me easily to 
make out a quarto volume without trenching on any of my predecessors; but a desire 
not to interfere with Bankes in Nubia restrains me in that quarter, whilst I have the 
misery to see Inscriptions discovered by myself daily brought forward, by later travellers, 
on the Continent. 

The inscription of the “Chief of the Noubada Silko,” published by Niebuhr, was 
my discovery, as well as that giving an order “to drive away the pigs.” The former 
had been concealed by large masses of stone which I removed, and the latter I 
covered under a mass of plaister. 


dis- 
Yours very truly 


H. Satr. 


I write to Mr Hamilton by this occasion, whom it must be a great delight to 
you to have at Naples. 
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Ii. 
LETTERS FROM WILKINSON, 


QENEH, 
Deer. 4th, 1826. 


Most ILLUSTRIOUS AULUS, 


I cannot but begin with tam raro scribis —, however you say the same 
to me in your text, in answer to which I sent you a list of letters I had before 
written. Did you receive that? Be it as it may, I have placed myself cross-legged 
on my carpet with the intention of writing an account of what I have been doing 


& why I have till now nearly forsaken the ide of hieroglyphics. But know, great Sir, 


that a certain rage for them has again possessed me, & prepossessed me in their 
favor; & I have just been paying a visit to Thebes, from which I am returning in 
the full determination of going up again en cange to finish it, & if I can, all Egypt 
to A’Souan: there’s a resolution. I hope it will be fulfilled. I have for the last two 
years been looking at the deserts, & have this last time finished my survey of the 
coast of the Red Sea from Suez to Kossayr; so that I have with my former journey 
[omission] the coast from N. Latd. 23° 30’ to Suez. You will perhaps call it loss of 
time. The hieroglyphics on the Kossayr road employed four good days, & I have 
among them found the name of Artaxerxes. Being at El Egkayta I thought that a 
short detour to Thebes would not be amiss, & therefore turned off to the left & 
remained 18 days there, the which time at Names: & I must say never was more 
pleased by any detour than this. I have now three lists of Kings besides Abydus, 
agreeing very well with that & with each other; besides the Chamber of Kings 
containing 42 names, besides others illegible, all anterior to Thothmes. But of 
Thothmes J should have much to tell you were I certain about him or them. And 
know, great Sir, that I lay down 4 Thothmes, each of them with a different title. 
Salt supposes Thothmes the oldest king whose monuments remain. His Thothmes 
I make Thothmes 4th, & therefore place, (besides his 3 namesakes), 3 kings anterior to 
him whose names exist on Egyptian remains. What say you, great Sir? [ will go 
on after breakfast—. 

Burton while at Karnak excavated the outer walls of the Temple, & laid open 
some very fine & curious sculptures. Among them the most interesting is the return 
of the King to the Nile, in which are seen crocodiles & other vegetables, while his 
people are coming out to meet him on the opposite bank. In the water is 
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which should be the name of the Nile. And in the building before it, which should 


be Thebes, is 


2) 

es 
NN 

aiid, 
Bo 


fa 
C1 
| 


Take care of these, because I don’t think it fair upon Burton to give them to 
everybody, though the wall is open to all. They are between us. I would not 
on any account have it said that I sent off any discovery of another person 
privately. On another place the palace, I suppose, of the king is 


& another palace 


ran 


—__—fl 
a 


aN 
ca 
IK 
SA 


These palaces may be forts, but I am rather inclined to the former hame. 

Salt sent me his Opera. I skimmed it over as anyone would with the ophthalmia. 
He afterwards asked my opinion of it. One could not say otherwise than excellent. 
But the fact was I had not looked into it properly. I now see that his lish. ai Rags 
Pharaoon, is all wrong, and I believe not one in its place. You do not tell me if 


¢ i ) a o 1) 1 + 
Pharaoon will spell Son of the Sun & or ee. Champollion does not ea es 
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Amon clear. I can assure you that uf is Amon Re (that is Amon of Thebes), as he 


says; but that eS is also Amun, but with the addition of Kneph,—is 


Amun-Kneph & the Amenebis of the Romans or Jupiter Ammon Anubis of the 
inscription of E’Souan. Amun was a mere title. I have got it prefixed to 5 or 6 
other deities. When I have done with Egypt if my papers are not gone to England 
but merely to Malta, I will go & have a long talk with you at Naples on the subjects 
which I do not like to trust to letters. 

I do not exactly see your Osymandyas in Belzoni’s Tomb. I can give it to 


© ( . 
qa) ad 2B i 


| I / a 
xr AAA ic SISSAIAS MN pe yy ’ FA \ 
eS ofa j o PHTHA 

oie = a 


are used indiscriminately. The i seems to be the sceptre of Sati & stands for S. 


This devil figure’s name may begin with O (I have not his hieroglyphs with me). He 
is always effaced in the names wherever he occurs. Observe that Salt has run into 


© 
the strange error of calling one of the names that of the father of the other. i) 
4 
© 
is certainly Amunoph 2d; but I think that |Z is very old, & before the 
Ld 





Ist Amunoph. =F is undoubtedly the hieroglyphic of Chem, who has also the name 
of Amon Re at Thebes, & in one place only at Karnak have I seen this, his real 
hieroglyphic. Salt saw the name of Philip in the great sanctuary of Karnak, but did 
not observe that that name of Thothmes accompanied it because he was the king who 
built the former one, destroyed by the Persians, rebuilt by Philip. This will be clearly 
the meaning if the tablet contains these two names (which I have not with me). 
How was Saturnus represented? He can only be found in Ptolemaic or Roman 
temples, if there. Sarapis I have got. He is Mr Ch[ampollion]’s Phthah Socari. Is 


Telsf 


this not Sabaco bin) ,& Ops) (Sabakon)? I will copy the ec 
ae 

tions of Ras El Wady some time after my return from E’Souan. I had imtended so 

to do this time. 





form inserip- 


19—2 
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It appears in names that the title distinguished them; more positively that the 
name was spelt differently at different times: hence the titles (& never the names) 
are put into their lists of kings. I have in one instance only found the name of a 
king with that of two of his predecessors mentioned as his father and grandfather. 


Thus ( off | Yo Bm (0 xf es | Je fmm (oH | Sesostris 


son of first Osymandyas, son of I think not only from this but other reasons 
that Monsoo Champollion is wrong in placing his 113 before 114 or Sesostris, which 





last was among the ancestors of 113 or |—+~-|: nor am I certain that his 13 is 
eee ae 
correct. I can produce arguments both ways. 

I have by means of the names been able to set down the additions & improve- 
ments in the building of the great temple of Karnak according to their respective 
data, 

Who was the wife of Psammeticus or more probably daughter? Observed the 


name of Berenice 67 l Nis [sic] that it is a hawk, not a goose. The 


A 


een had hieroglyphs in it according to the king whose name followed: it should 

AP} always be copied with them, & does not seem to have been noticed. I told 
4 you in a former letter that I had Champollion’s work on names, &., in 

a 2 vols. 

Hi] I will be particular in the | Xc., at Philae, & anything else you write 
about if your letter reaches me before I set off again; but you may judge of my 
time by my movements. I now go to Qahirah by the breezy desert, & expect to 
reach it in about 40 days: then take my boat & go up direct to E’Souan, & take 
everything coming down, After that look at the <) Aw of Ras el Wady & the 
Labyrinth of Faioom which I think I can fix upon with certity [sic]; then Natron 
Lakes & to Malta, where if I find my papers not yet gone to England I remain a 
short time & hope to take a sail over to you, & return again to Egypt. But the 
Greek affair may alter all my plans. 

Now to the proof of the hieroglyphs of Kossayr road. Last time I copied the 
greater part which are at Malta. Those of this visit I have, & from them send you this 
fen 

Ou 


7 


CYyE 
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the 12th yr. of Sabaco. That is not too much for one who reigned 50. And Artaxerxes 
(tho’ it only contains letters enough differently disposed for Xerxes): one bears the 
date of his 5th yr. & another which seems to be of Xerxes, the 12th year. The 
hieroglyphs below are curious: qy. the names of the writer and his family 


eo An —_— &® f \ 


SN 
EX 
7 


© Dhl | Ha om 

Iss =a | 

Thal ee se 
ca Faye u 


4, 


<> 
In another place liars eee ~ a2. ending with the 
ol? h 


hieroglyphic of Chem. 
Another name frequent there is [illegible] the Sun (sic) of Buto: 


B55 |) 3 “( 
<> monn | i 
L|[a\]e0 : 

<= oe 
I think him some relation of Psanimitticus (sic) Ist. 


Why does Mr Champollion take no notice of Ptolemy a | al & Arsinoe his 











wife? does he think his Pt. Alexander enough? But this is one of the Ist Ptolemies ; 


[illegible] 


i 1 Gods Soter, sometimes thus: Al A‘ 
al al Gods Adelphi, a ;| 


fi Gods Euergetes, PS] 


I made a mistake about this before in supposing the Ist god Alexander (of the Rosetta 
stone) the G[rea]t[?] Alexander. 
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In a former letter I sent you a few names from Esneh: did you receive it? 
I have just received a packet of letters, but not one from you. I hope to be more 
fortunate the next time. I must conclude, as I am anxious to mount my Dromedary 
& set off. I will write again probably on my return to Thebes; but direct as usual 
to the care of British Consulate, Cairo. 

Burton has done much at Thebes. Mr Hay has been chiefly employed about the 
Sculptures, & not given up much time to hieroglyphics. Dr Madden in a bad humor 
that I did not go to Suez with him: as if he could not go by himself. What is 
Lord Cochrane doing? all are [illegible] alarmed. 

Good-bye: write soon. You shall hear more of hieroglyphics from Thebes. 


Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 


J. G. WILKINSON. 


To 
Sir William Gell 
eare of H.B.M. Ambassador 
in Napoli 
fav’d by Mr Galloway. 


Rec? & forwarded 
by James Bell & Co. 
Malta, 
9 Feb’. 
1827. 


THepes, July 2nd, 1827. 


Most POWERFUL AMONRASONTHER, 


I received a few days ago your last replete with hieroglyphical information, 
for which & particularly the trouble you have had the kindness to take with the 
translation of the Rosetta stone, I return you many thanks. I was gratefully surprised 
to find by your letter that you are coming out at last; & hope to be here at Thebes 
to welcome you & lionize you among the lists of Kings & other curiosities, My oasis 
& all other papers are gone to England, but sealed up, in which state they will 
remain till my arrival there. I thought you would consider my desert tours lost 
time: I dv not; though in the meantime I had given up all opportunity of looking 
at hieroglyphics (what long words!), Obelisks of the Faioom—there is one fallen, of 
which I would send you a copy, only I am afraid this will not reach Naples before 
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you start. You shall upon the chance of this finding you have the 2 sides. It is of 






Osertesen |<->]| the First. On the large face is the King offering to Gods & lines of 
ray 


hieroglyphics below, much mutilated : 


| 


Ase 
ys 






aR = 
p bk 
D 6 
Kew =. 


D<+— D 
C ao ur = 





poate 





a 
<> 
ay cane] 






0S 
L 





No(s 4 


(M5 9S S22 (RN Eee BS go 


/ 
POPES SF EE 
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IT had intended to trouble you with another of my hieroglyphical attempts, but 
your going frightened me, & I was afraid of its falling into other hands. I have 
therefore sent it off to England direct. Mons. Champollion has a great n° of Errors 
in his Kings, among them is the above or Osortesen Ist, whom he makes of 23rd 
Dynasty, which will never do: he comes before any of the 18th Dynasty & is either 


of the 16th or 17th. Sipthu f was successor of Osortesen 2nd, who succeeded 


ao 
© 
, his Psammis, who succeeded Osvrtesen Ist. This Psammis he supposes 
uu 
ui 





eS 
= 


1 
1 
a. | 


Thothmes has cut his name: ergo, he is prior to Thothmes, who was of the 18th 


0} (o) © 
Dynasty. Next to y) or \Z , Amunoph Ist, is G or Thothmes I. Then 
bl LJ i 
Sees 


0} 
= 


, Thothmes 3rd, 9 , Amunoph 


to be on the obelisks of Karnak. No: that name is thus, x) , & on him 


a 


tod 





(o) 
[cma 
2nd, @ , Thothmes 4th, 





but not Horus as Mi Chflampollion] says), J. Ramses 





Journal of Equyptiun Archuoloyy, Vol. II Plate XVILL, p. V8 
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First page of the second Wilkinson letter, with copy of the Begig obelisk. 
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0 vy o) Oo io) 
acy) d (the same), oe 18 , BB, ti Iv . These I have ascertained 
= Sa UE) IE 

ees ae 


without any doubt except Amunoph Ist who, though he certainly is an immediate 
© 
predecessor of Thothmes Ist, may nut be the same as 7 ; if not the same, this 


last is one of his predecessors. It would be taking up all the paper to give you my 
authorities, but this may be depended upon which makes the Abydus tablet undoubtedly 


O 


8 


a list of kings. is Osertesen 2nd, & the first name wanting in the Abydus 


© 
tablet, 2nd line, will have been | & |, Oseitesen Ist. What will you say to this? 


UW 
NZ 
Mons. Ch[ampollion] will perhaps not allow it: I am sorry for it. A Ramfeses] is e: 


I have it in a number of Cosair names. It is also B. How can he make .B of the 


© © © 
: (mt) RB 
16th Dynasty? Before these [are] si 


0) 
R 
uu @ aaa 
SZ 


om 





© 
who are the predecessors of LZ , Amunoph Ist !! Therefore all those above!! No!! 


LJ 


It will never do. I wish I was certain this could reach you. c, d, are the same 
name, & of the son of e, & grandson of f; here it is: 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. 11. 20 
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, his father’s father ; 
‘o) © 
pe qoty 
RAN 
a 
ad mown Bic 
Bin Vom 
ase 
(oN SOO 
GF Ra 
= fay 
. cc 
O) 
aS 
ao 
There is ono such distinetion as Ousirer &  Mandonet or 


stands for Osiris. they are in this name on the sume brilling & with the same prenomen 


—\ ooo™~ 
eo \ f { 
- os 
| ae 
| ul | Nami he father of ais R: vi ’ : 
| ve \ & etven as the father o Pye oet Ratieses Mimi Mr Chim potlion} goes 


j badade, 


: 
Ney Piceniace 
om too tast. 
Touext eome te the spate ttle. as LT have cathdoar hy way of distinetion, which 
« i ie 7 y 
aevordine te Massoo Ch. refers te the Agod\or eeatepos. Whenever the name of a 
‘ a 
king has been erased and anether substituted, the daresiyphies im this square have 
also been erased and ehanged, Destdes (net fe say tore of the many gents bean 
bring terward) if ven will obserse the mames of the Kings they are preeeded by the 
same ~qynare i most Cases, theugh semetimnes the devices im them ate a little anand 
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However they are of this use, that when y® name of the king is gone, and this square 

remains, we can generally tell whose name it was. They are of the greatest use. You 

never got my letter from Qena written last winter, I dare say. The next pvint is the 

< . (J wish I could write such a pretty round hand as yours: this climate is 

hostile to quill pens, and reeds spoil one’s knives.) To return to the Hawk. 

or Sir! Pharaoh in y* Hebrew text is Phrah, that is MY", and Phrah is the 

same as the modern Coptic word mupa, “the Sun”: ergo, as you would at 

La Cambridge or we at Oxford have said, Pharavuh is the “Sun”; and the 

y + Hawk and Globe is “the Sun,” or rather the “Sun” is a hawk and globe, 
HT 


Pharaoh or Phrah is the Sun, 
ergo: Pharaoh is the hawk and globe. 





Therefore I begin thus: “ Pharaoh or Phrah, powerful, & the living Sati,” you say 
tae, but I cannot spell it as you tell me. Do not let me hear any doubts. These hiero- 


— ere a choy te 
glyphs are not always enclosed in a square, as IN vA x} R an ! aa 2 g 8) ¥'85) 


“Pharaoh the powerful (badly translated by Champ'ion AvodXwv xpartepos, for which 
read Hdwos xpatepos, referring to the king), beloved of Sati. lord of the assemblies 
(f must allow from a nearer examination of the Rosetta stone), like his father Phtah- 
Sokar”: that will all do very well then, ava& avdpey (if you please) of old Homer, 





o) 


o> 


@ Thothmes 2nd was a black king, 


NM 


last the supposed Sesostris had a son 


| 
i 
a | ; 
| seeins to have intervened 
i 


i 
: | 
does not seem to have succeeded him immediately, but | 

\ 


a9 
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between them. Salt is very proud of his 7 Queens: I think I have got 28. You say 
Champ. does not know the kings of his Turin MS. I will now send you some you 


2) 


perhaps also do not know from Thebes, and predecessors of Thothmes 3rd , who 


is offering to them: 
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oak 
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This stela of kings has 8 sides only remaining; the other is gone. On these 3 
walls I suppose there were 68 names: allow 16 on the fallen wall where was the door 
gives $4. The Abydus tablet I find had 26 names in the lowest line; having excavated 
the base. These of the stela of kings at Karnak will have been more than at Abydus, 
even allowing an upper line to have been lost of this last tablet. The hicroglyphics 
you say at the side of the tablet I did not send you. The only thing curious in them 








© 
: (| 
is the name 1 which is used for 1x , the builder of the chamber where [the] 
o 


ANS 


name vcenrs in the last line. The former manuer of writing it is alsv used in the 


Jonrnal of Kyyptian archacology, Vol. IL 

















Plute XIX, p. 192 
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2nd line of this tablet. The chamber and all the oldest part of the building at 


2) 
Abydus was of his father y ‘ 
ee 


I agree perfectly with 9 


Psammetichus 3d (sic) 


Se = 
( ey eens 7 : hae a8 bd 
& her mother was aa We) [ I. the deceased,” as was high time [for] her 


mother to be, being a very ill- "= old woman, & having great animosity to 


es 
Sabaco 2d, whose name was { a) oR - | his prenomen, not 


=} al 


being the same as J 3e5q|, Shebek or Sabaco Ist. Now pray, good Sir Absolute, 


8 eo 


(if you will not allow my 2 Sabacos); the age of Psammetichus Ist, who fled from 
the persecution of Sabaco on y® death of his Father Necho (in Arabic a very bad 
name). Sabaco reigned 50 yrs; Anysis 7 on his return; Sethos 40, and Psammetichus Ist 
54: he could not then be the Sabaco from whom Psammetichus fled: this was the 
2d Sabaco, & above you have their 2 names, both in Doctors Commons. I have 
a good mind to send you Tacellothis & the Osorkon people: 












les les 
18) =| lag |=] lag 2 ial 
© | | Rut} af)’ | 0 fia} 
mos] [eee “peak | Pa) ilosee| sb mes = 





Sheshonk 2d. Amunmai, son of Osorkon Tf. Sheshonk Ist. 
Isis, Takelote. 
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There is still Osorkon 2d to be introduced somewhere here, but I am not clear yet as 


to these names, and Mons. Champollion has made terrible mistakes in construing 
(Syst. Hiér. p. 208, Texte) 





né du seigneur du monde, [illegible] d’Amon Osorchon. It should be “the royal off- 
spring,” referring to Osorkon himself, who being enclosed in an oval is the reigning king, 


while the other names not enclosed in ovals are followed by the signs , “deceased,” 
oo 

as in the above of the 2 queens: pray consider this point. } appears [to be] minister 

{torn out] minister or priest, & | ‘a seems to be as well as i es the chief or 


Ist priest. { i may be his [torn out] commences tablets of the deceased, having 


the sense of “In the 11th yr. of the King Ptolemy,” &c....was born [torn out] the 
Ist [?] yr. of Ptolemy, &., which is as you say a story, if not a history. How 


can the myepa [torn out] written! also * for We &e., & emapyos Avyurtov. 


rm 
, 


7. 
Gi 


is put for ia. & confirms Horapollo; also [torn out] is not ae 


support (2), as rs, “ the support of the world Horus.” OS xuawe; I cannot spell it. 


ins 


9 


Owing to my sending off my paper I have not had time to get to look over the 
Rosetta Stone, but merely lightly skimming over the papers. How Champollion must 
laugh at Salt’s work. I am sorry that S. himself is inclined to think there is anything 
in it. I dislike the very appearance of Ptolemies and Caesars: you asked about Nero 


a 


a a 


at Dendera: | BS , Nerone : , Adrianus (ram for s). Long ago 
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Es Fs 
I sent you Artaxerxes a . You mention Mrs Sesostris: she is 
{ Wa} |S Ld 


Gabt | [Lat | 
See 


ey 

wht ve 
mw 1s & his daughter is | @o=> 

§d-- & tl 


iI ad 





S| 
S| 


oo is superintendent. A harper Mr Ch. gives, you say, iE T think it 


i> 


should be J at you will not believe Thothmes 4th to be son of Amunoph 2d, 


7 


© | 
I send it an —— mee ee |. N.B., these characters 


Amunoph 2d his son 


of his son as usual refer to the name which follows them, as in the case of Monsr. Ch’s 
Osorkon above mentioned. Were it to be translated in his mode it would be “The 
son of him who loves him,” but neither here nor in the above is there any sign “of.” 


But it sometimes occurs thus 1S { Oo | \ }: the royal (not always 
sic 


meaning royal) daughter of Psamitik, & no ~~, “of.” Here y® sign refers not to the 
name following it, but to the one before, which is often very perplexing, except in 
the case of females, as here....... Good bye, great Sir; my new papers will be dedicated 
to you. 

I hope to hear from you if you get this, to tell us when we may expect you 
here. If I do not hear from you I shall expect your Cangia daily or monthly. 
I recommend you to do as I have; to take a Maash, or Maas as some call it 
improperly: you can stand upright in it & have some kind of comfort. When you 
reach Alexandria or before, that is on the way for Egypt, let me know; and I will 
send you word of all that I know is requisite for your journey, & account of what is 
to be seen coming up. 
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As you complain of my handwriting, I should flatter myself it is legible did I not 
find that sometimes I cannot read it myself. But the pens are bad. What did you 


AN 
make of the Oasis name |>— im ? There is a Pyramid in my room or 


Sew Ss 


grotto (for I am one of the Troglodytes), with the name i 


DVS 


What 


* 





think you of this, Mr Collector of Kings? [?]. Murrain to him [?]. I hope this may 
reach you, for [I] am in anxious expectation [?] of the pleasure of welcoming you to 


Thebes. 


BasBa ISMAEL. 


Hay & Burton are still here and coming up to Thebes again. 


Messrs Jas. Bell & Co., 


Malta. 
For Sir Wilham Gell: 


To his Excellency His Britannic Majesty’s Minister, Ke. &e. &e. 
Napoli. 


EAsTERN Desert 
Sept. 1828, 


In vain, great King of Kings! have I been looking vut for your arrival for the 
last year. I have since I last wrote been as usual sufferiug from ophthalmia from 
which the desert air has at last relieved me. It is the only place where I am free 
from it. I am therefore in a valley living in the gipsy style & writing & preparing 
my papers a copy of which I was in hopes of sending you long since; my next will 
I hope be accompanied by one. The last papers I mentioned to you are gone to 
England but I have heard no tidings of them. Champollion is arrived, & I had 
expected to have the pleasure of welcoming you to the Nile, but [ should think so 
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large a party as his would not be the most agreeable addition to other travelling 
vexations. I have little new to tell you of hieroglyphics; all will be seen that I know 
of them in the papers I send you perhaps in another month, or two. Thebes was 
called Ans, Ama, or Mana, & not a quarter of the City. I have even got the Goddess 
of Thebes of this name at Karnak. Dendera, Thy-n-Athyr, the abode of Athyr, has 
also a Goddess; that is the town like all(?) others was deified, which I believe I have 


S 


es) 


been the first to notice. I hope I told you the | ¢ 4 | referred to the Kings and 


HT 
not to the God Sun as Champ’ion translates it; xparepos AmvoAXwv, which led Dr. Young 
& Ch’pollion both into a mistake: this you would have seen more fully explained in 
my former papers if they had ever been published—I mean of last year. I am terribly 
in want of my former MSS. I wish Young had sent them me after they were done 
with: it would save me a journey to Nubia. Champollion’s Ptolemies are mostly in- 


correct: no one seems to have observed that the titles of these kings as_ soter, 
Co 








philadelphus, &c., only follow the names, & are never in the ovals, thus in E God 


= i 


Soter, thus | A ‘i is Euergetes, & has in his title or prenomen the t] of adelphus, 





Autpoyg 


( 


lal 


is Ptolemy Philadelphus. Epiphanes is & so on: this is also the 


ak 


or Sa lord 


ue 





=| 


0 
case in the Rosetta Stone, as St Peter observes. Pthah is called = 
p Sane | 


of truth, as Tamblichus tells us; & I have somewhere found the Goddess of Truth or 


7 


) ‘ 
Justice without a head as in Diodorus { . I think Champollion’s Judge you 
L 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. 1. Zl 
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mentioned will only be a man who is weighed or justified, for after they had passed 
this ordeal they wore %, & were admitted into the presence of Osiris, unless he 


actually found ay around his neck. j= if is also called \= Amun simply. 


The th is, contrary to the opinion of Mons’ Ch. the emblem of Kueph, more properly 


Nef, which you will see. I do not yet understand Typhon. I do not sce why he 
should not have been represented sometimes under the form of a guod looking god. 


wy 
© 
How could Isis fall in love with &, i) ? Anubis is called in hierog® the son of 
iy 
“ 


Osiris, & I have Osiris son of Netpe engendered by Seb. 1 go on slowly. I like not 
too many conjectures. Ch{ampolliou] may read a wall of hierog*: so can I or anybody 
else when no Egyptians are present, but I like better proofs & a more authenticated 
mode of interpretation than many of his Kings appear to be, & many of which are 
incorrect ; besides he has an unfair way of changing withvut informing his reader of 


oO 


former errors. How will he get out of the scrape of putting G <=>| Osirtesen 
a 


ca 
SOA NIA 


in one of the late dynasties when he comes long before the 18th, either in the 16th 


} © 
or beginning of the 17th? of making Te and TY 2 different Kings, & placing 
© 
0} 


1d oat 


this last after the 3rd Rameses or | | ’ or making 2 of y , the father [of] 
te quay 
ef 


Rameses the gr'? > His Mandouei is without authority. Mandvo is ~” 
~ 


(A ® 
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oe }7. I do not like his Djom, b>. Why not Io or Ioh the Moon? Thoth 
nnn <7 

is the Moon, & lord of the 8 regions (not books) of No, aoe. I think you will find 
5 @ 

a greater number of Queens & a more regular succession of Kings in the papers 

IT shall send you than in Mons. Ch. or Mr Salt. Poor fellow, he? was terribly mistaken 

in his book, & very mad with me for saying so. I hope to be off in a few days to 

the Y~<Y inscriptions of Aboukescheyd, & will then send them you if I find them. 

I cannot make out Buto; perhaps she is after all the same as Maut. Cnouphis the 


o> 


god of the inundation, “—7, is the Kneph of Elephautine, & not a different god, as 


QRZ 


Mons. Ch. supposes, Agathodaemon == is also made Ii . Much remains 
@O i 
me 


to be done in the mythology, of which there is no end. The name of the Oasis 
I sent you is of Darius. I have also Cambyses, Xerxes, & Artaxerxes, from the Kosseyr 
road, where there are great materials as at Mt Sinai. But the worst is all my papers 
are gone to England, as I intended to go myself. I think there were + orders of 
gods; the 4th composed of such people as the Sons of Osiris (who was of the 3rd order), 
besides the minor duck, rat, tortoise and other-headed gods of Amunti; many of these 
however are merely characters assumed by other known deities in their infernal office. 
There is no end to the deified attributes of the Sun. Harpocrates I think is the God 


“Day,” Eho, Ral springing every morning from a Lotus. There will be the god 


Month, perhaps a character of the Moon or Thoth, the Goddess Year 2 the Goddess 


Honr, one for each of the 12, with « on her head (the 12 months are in regular order 
in the Memnonium). These hours are 


a. ae 


=» SA, lith 
ww’ the 11th a 
rom BAK hour 
a | hour of 
INNA of 1 J} 
= Night 
© 1 Day (eho) O  (edjorh) 
LS 
<— 
Ce 


1 Te, Salt. 
21-2 
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so that G is Dj as well as K. The 12th hour is either with the 11 or without 
it, thus 


“O 

= 

— 

x 
What will the Dons say to my arch of the time of Amunoph I? that is about a hundred 
years before the Exodus; but I have actually found one for certain, of crude brick with 
his name on the stuccoed vault, besides one beautifully built, as well as any of the 
present age, of stone of the time of the 2d Psamaticus. The idea of it went to Rome 
at the conquest of Egypt, perhaps with the architect: had the Romans invented it 
would not the name of the inventor be handed down with all the vanity of that people? 
I have received no letter from you since the translation of the Rosetta Stone, Benevento 


Obelisk, & other fugitive pieces. Much is to be done at Napata, I find; particularly 
in combining the Ethiopian & Egyptian dynasties, Salt’s Zera is o>; it is of one of 


aa) 
the oldest kings. -o~ is A, & therefore the same as Thoth, thus i | Amosis, and 


also called Thothmosis. My paper bids me conclude. Believe me ever yours, 


J. G. WILKINSON. 


[undated] 


NAM 


Great Imace or RE h {= ‘ 
©! 

Whether letters arrive or no I cannot say; but certain it is that none 
come from you this way. My last mentioned a hope I entertained of sending you my 
new work (ready printed both in text and plate) in the course of a month or two. 
I have been working hard & have not had a leisure moment since that period, but 
time passes on imperceptibly. I had such sanguine hopes of getting it ready that 
I did not think it worth while writing to you until I could send all together; but 
the departure of Lord Prudhoe and Major Felix gives me an opportunity of sending 
a few lines to you, at least to announce the prospect of my being able to send you 
the promised papers in a very short time. I only wait for the letterpress from Malta. 

Champollion still at Thebes; doing wonders in copying. But he seems to make 
but few discoveries, & certainly has too many theories unfounded & contrary to 
experience; but in return much ingenuity. I have not met him yet....... 

Ld. Prudhoe is off on so short a notice that I have not time left me to say 
anything of hieroglyphies, besides these will suit my next much better as being upon 
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that subject. I have got on a little in Coptic lately, which is of great use. I find 


that independent of the demonstrative signs which follow groups as tl mi iN Q eve 
ee ¥ 


€ 
or %ee (the article always last, & the masculine article never used in hieroglyphics) 


has its demonstrative sign after it thus: Jn iN aS). Again a hyena, Yours, 
— 7 5 = . : 

ae & the like. There are expletive signs, thus \—/ points out an active or 
a 

reflective sense, pais a verb, & <> or / a noun. Thus @eos peytotos, | i. is often 


: { {| not forming part of the word but merely expletive. In my present work 


I also put the pages of Coptic & hieroglyphic words: extracts from a much larger 
work I have composed here, but which requires time to finish. You shall also have 
a Pantheon & Succession of Pharaohs. If you see Major Felix he will tell you every- 
thing of Egypt and Aethiopia: all are out there. 

Champollion is wrong in saying net signifies “belonging to.” It means “gives” 

| ita cere 
or “given”; as doTos: ergo, ih is Diodotus, ao Heliodotus, & so on. My papers 
of last year (1827) or year before last are in Dr Young’s hands, who says the book- 
sellers in London will have nothing to do with hieroglyphics, & that consequently they 
cannot be published. Champollion I believe was too much mentioned in them. 
However, I can do it here, when I have finished those of 1828. I have long been 
anxious to hear from you & to learn how you get on. Are you a Coptic scholar or 
no? Having no Dictionary, I have got through from the groundwork by means of 
Ld. Prudhoe’s MSS, & gradually ascended from the grammar, of which I am very 
glad, as it gives a better idea of the formation of the language than what one learns 
from a Dictionary. I told you I was going to the Cuneiform Inscriptions near Suez, 
at Aboukeshaid; but at this place there is only a block of granite with 3 figures in 
alto rilievo of time of Sesostris, unfortunate king, who is now to be Ramses 6. 
Champollion is terribly out in his kings; about as bad as Salt with Amunmenummy. 
These ))>-)7) are on the way from Suez to El Arish, I hear. 


——_ . . ; } Qe A Q , h 
Kut: Qu. Kush, is Aethiopia; & Philae was called Ailak hs , With the 


. : : 0 
article nasAak, as well as Hh Thebes is Ja. Ap; with the article lh Tap or 
\\ 


4 lof 


(SI) 


Thap. I have even the goddess at Karnak, & other parts of it, on both 
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sides of the river; ergo, nana is only a mistake for tama. On the obelisks of Luxor 
you find: “who has rendered conspicuous Thebes & Heliopolis,” 


Pet 
re 
@! 
aes Br 
as well as I remember. I have not the copy here. 

Champollion has found (as everyone else) the feet of people scratched in the small 
side Temple at Karnak; ergo, he says, that was the most sacred part to which they 
performed pilgrimages, & the feet & [illegible] are facsimiled (nothing like a theory); 
the same is found all over the Temple of Medinet Haboo, ergo, I suppose, for the 
convenience of people on the W. bank, another Mecca. 


His o , “in order that,” will not do: it means “to give,” “gave,” &c. “Vases 
. <> . 
facie? : £6: up. A Nosegay (not flesh meat), ps x) Ab. <A boat, » { [hs 
oo 


aO 
Va, oua, or Ba. i OF i ea ért or Phut, the land of the bow, appears to be Egypt. 


SC No, the South, or the Thebaid; & I wish to make oy (the land of Egypt), not 
8 o ze 


from the trees but from the ears of corm Sec, which so much resembles 9csau. 


oa 
AAA 
fore him. He 


: = WK $8 


if then took the nomen |=%s], having been before always | © © |, witness 
= im ae: 


vocal statue & all the other places where his name is found. Our great god Amunre 
or Amun has been cut over another whom I cannot yet ascertain, & that at a very 
eaily period, at least as early as the middle of 18th Dynasty. 
A burnt offering or incense, for they seem the same (the Egyptians havine no 
o 
eye . = tf x E 

burnt victims), 1s <>, tao. Sl! Re. “the chief men of” & 19 i | _9 1d 
me <— 1D! iowist |) 

bo 4 tl at “the priests and chiefs of the upper and lower country have come a 


Se & a> synonymous, 


ae swpr, pronounced gori, not djori: = as g in go: the Thebans 


use frequently S for it. It is singular that there are more Greek words in the 


_ . <> . : : 
Lamentation is ) a prar exactly. You will find Menes is Menai 


the earliest kings having only a Phonetic Name. 
I told you Amenoph 3 had a brother (elder brother) who died be 
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Theban than the Memphitic dialect, because Thebes was of no consequence & Memphis 


& Lower Egypt still populous in the later times. A pair of sandals, dag as < 0) 
stops, strong. I gave you Mrs Tentyris fe ashe . Nephthys spells nehe-s, 


: . . a. 
perhaps nefhtas (only the word ss, “house,” is masculine, nus, but written ; ergo, 
I am inclined to call it by another word 11 or ev, conf. Thynabunun); but neher is 


Ts ee J (|: Athor is evgop, the abode of Horus |S |. Isis phonetically is LS 


. 5a 
I Ao Ad 
or om ae give to you; max we give you; “— he gives; <p she, &.: all 
Oa Vs er) wa i) 





this of course you know long ago better than I do. I told you I had rig N 


Goddess of Truth with her eyes closed. Anubis is +s. “director of the weight”; 


3) 
ergo, (™**) is “weighed gold”; & because i hn is “ made conspicuous,” I call me, made 


ooo 
ooo 


00? 


(sic) 


or “wrought gold,” & not silver, which seems to be in Rosetta Stone ‘al ge very 


like unto gat, “silver.” A smith seems to be = @, Mann, also fecnnt. 
LA SAAA 


The Soul is Me the Baveth of Horapollo, which he says was figured as a hawk; it 


i 
A p, a a 
means “life and soul”; thus _ « There was an Aten-Re, 4 
cee Uy. ° 
Me G 
The 


as well as Amunre, opposed I imagine as giving and receiving. Amonresonther is, 


methinks, an abbreviation for Amon px covten usmtosTE THPOT, | | , “king of all the 
mT 


(ss) LADS 
gods.” “Fallen by thy sword,” <> S~. A Hippopotamus appears to be tes, 
FS 
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Ty a se F The Coptic participle past ovt is the @ a; thus ee “ great,” 


R 3%” bah ” 
1“ greatened,” “rendered great. (ih “ president,” & | ii |; awbyaverb. I make 
© 


aN 


ra 
Harpocrates “the day”: l al \*; epoor, “day,” “which springs every morning out of 


a lotus,” W . I= is a, the initial of water, which it represents, and not a pedestal. 
Ee 


om : 
| / may be Typho, 0 @. Atmoo or Thothmoo is a very great personage, 
: ad 
tl , particularly in Amenti, Amer, ee or cee very nearly 
= — a vans 
Anne 


~ related to neaent, “the West”; they meant perhaps the same. It was 
SS perhaps in England: the tin, Aasdeer (cursed dear) country. I cannot 
ty 


yet make out Gom (Hercules): no such name. is will not do. He 


is Ao, as plain, as Mr Salt says in his work, “as a pikestaff.” The 


f 
AL /\ Night is @ g. scope; agate ~~ or =H po, or (lx J y, 


miche; ergo, “he dedicated to him a pey:oror (very fine) gateway, as 


<a a 
was right”: (2, [| J Tl j IN o FF the | answers exactly to peysotos. Also 
xe 


Eat “splendid obelisks,” or aera “fine and splendid obelisks.” 


{tourette 
I expect Ld. Prudhoe here any moment & I must have this ready. I must 
therefore conclude in hopes of being able to send you my papers in a very short time 
after this reaches you; if you will tell me how to direct them it would be better. 
I shall by that means elicit a letter from you, which I have been expecting for 
two years. 
Believe me, 


Yours very sincerely, 


J. G. WILKINSON, 
Sir William Gell 


in Napoli. 


III. 
LETTERS FROM BUNSEN. 


RoME, 23° Awgast. 


: [1829.] 
DEAR SIR WILLIAM, 


Our gratitude, our expectations, our wishes, our prayers and again our 
thanks have already been expressed by Gerhard, whose letter you will have reéelved 
last week. But I must answer immediately your precious letter of the 17th, in order 
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Last page of the fourth Wilkinson letter. 
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to tell you, that there was never more interesting matter condensated in two pages as 
in those two. They will parade in 6 pages of the Bollettino, with some introductory 
lines of “uu suo servv.” I shall be extremely happy, if you will afford ine an opportunity 
of forming the acquaintance of those two distinguished travellers, when they pass 
through Rome: we live now here in a state of perfect solitude, there being no diplomatical 
coffee-houses in the summer to form acqyuaintances. 

Allow me to offer to you some observations ou the contents, and tu bore you with 
questions relating to the same. 


1. As to Merve: that near Dongola, althu’ a cousin of Mrs Bunsen discovered it, 
cannot be the ancient Merve in spite of name & pyramids, but is Vupata. I confess 
I do not know the village Thebes: du I understand right that Josephus mentions it as 
belonging to Merve, and that the same name occurs here? The Shendy-Meroe of 
Calliaud [sie] is just where d’Anville by inspiration placed it. I am sorry that Atbara 
is no very conspicuous river, but is it proved that the Astaboras was as considerable 
as the eastern branch of the Nile ? 


2. he observation as to the inferiority aud posteriority of the Ethiopian sculptures 
is of the highest importance. I should like to know, how the posteriority is proved. 
I suppose by inscriptions? This fact destroys M. Heeren’s & other dreams of the 
civilisation of Egypt from India through Aethiopia. 


+ [stc]. How can Osortasen be the most ancient King whom the English have 
found in Egypt, if they found Amenophis, &c.? I say this supposing that you mean 
Osortasen of the XXIII Dynasty, whose name is given by Champollion. 


5. At Karnak the name of Thotmosis occurs. Pray whut Thotmosis? I think 
we know XVIII of this name: he of ‘the Lateran is, I believe, the 3rd. 


6. Would it not be highly interesting to add, of what time is the inscription 
found in the pyramid of Sakkara? Or is there no royal name ? 


7. The wonderful name of Proteo might deserve to be given in hieruglyphic 
characters. If you have no occasion to consult Manetho’s registers, or Champullion- 
Figeac, I am ready to do it here. We are able to print hieroglyphics, 5 bajoechi 
the letter. 


28 Aug. I cannot tell how I rejoice that there are eminent Englishmen to 
controul Champollion. You know how sincerely I esteem this learned and acute man. 
* * * * * * ¥* * * * * * * * 
Wilkinson seems to be a worthy successor to Dr Young. It is not my fault that you 
do not [get] the Excerpta Hieroglyphica from Nibby: I wrote to him last Saturday 
(22nd) to tell him that he might send the book on by the bearer or the next morning, 
as there was a courier going to Naples on Sunday night. No books & no answer. 
A brute could not have done better. I wish you would write him a lashing letter for 

the purpose. 
Our annals have proceeded to the 12th sheet: we shall stop for this time at the 
16th, & therefure your account will come in time, till the 6th of Septbr: the earlier 


the better. Your interesting communications about Atina are already printed & in 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. i. 22 
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your hands; at least the great Kestner did put them (not into his soup but) into 
his pocket to deliver them tov you. The bullettino will be printed at the end of next 
week; it would therefore be very gracious, if you would send immediately some kind 
& instructive answers to those questions. The tradimento is made, & well made. 
Dr Nott is better, & thanks you for your kind remembrance, as dues Mrs B. 


Ever yours faithfully, 


BUNSEN. 


The specimen of composition of Champolliou’s fine verses is so promising (particularly 
the dashing rise of the growing tone of the Galley), that Mrs B. hopes you. will 
complete it, and execute it here on the organ. Who has made the verses ? 

Allow me to recommend to your kindness Major Scharnhorst, son of our greatest 
General, and himself one of the bravest & cleverest officers of the great staff of our 
army. He is gone to Naples with Kestner, who probably will have already introduced 
him to you. I wish you to send him with your instructions to look after the Furcae 
Caudinue, which he may see on his return. 

Napoli. 

To 

Sir William Gell, 
Naples. 
Posta ferma. 


Rome, 4th Sept. 
[1829.] 
My DEAR Sir WILLIAM, 


I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of your article on your excellent map: 
it reached me through a servant of Chateaubriand’s, who had got it from the Austrian 
Porter, to whom it was given by the Courier, who had received it from a servant of 
yours, who has included your letter into one of his to the French servant, Thus I got 
it 9 days after tts arrival, and am happy to have at last been put into poxsession of 
it. It is as amusing & interesting to read, as it is to walk in the classical country it 
describes, or to hear you speak of your discoveries. It has only one fault, to finish so 
soon, and rather abruptly. But if you are gracious, you may give us a second article 
aud permit us to call this Aré. 1. We intend to have it betruyed into French, is 
inake it more generally useful, and insert it into Number III of the Annals 
printing at Paris. 

I have got a drawing of the polygonal wall before the gate of Civitella, on the 
way from Palestrina to Olivano. Capt. Hertz did it accurately enough, but unfortunately 
without a groundplan of the whole rectangular construction. Do you know something 
about it? 

Hearing that Ld. Pr[udhoe] & Major F{clix] were here, I called tod 


» Which is 


ay at the 
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Grand h[otel] intending to intrude myself upon them, in spite of your having not given 
me any means of making their acquaintance in a more regular way. But they were 
gone, which I am very sorry for. King Osortasen is certainly not to be confounded 
with King Osorkon, but I am not able to find his name in any of the catalogues of 
Dyn. XVI, XVII, XVIII. I see the list of the XVIII Dyn. youn give me from 
Major Felix’s not published book is different from Champollion’s: I hope to understand 
the grounds of this arrangement better when you are returned, which indeed you ought 
to do before the Mese di Mai. 

I shall make the best of your kind explanations in the article which will be printed 
tomorrow. 

As to Gerhard, I confess I cannot see why the passages quoted have seemed to 
you to say what you seem to think they do. Puris & London is not equivalent to 
Frenchmen € Englishmen, aud the people quoted at Puris are mostly Germans. The 
fact that there appear at Paris more archeological works than in London, is I believe 
not to be disputed. As to Young not being mentioned, amende honorable will be made 
suo tempore. Finally as to the cyclopean wall at Athens, it is Leake who mentions 
them [sie]. 

Gerhard hopes you will favor him with criticisms, remarks, &c., to be formed into 
an article additionnel. 

I am sorry you have got the gout again: Pray do say me a word about it 
& Osortasen, and him who speaks of that king. And when in future some men like 
Ld. P. and Major F. (viz, not Lords & Majors, but travellers) pass through Rome, you 
might enable me to make their sweet acquaintance. 

Poor Dr Nott sends you a cast of a cameo, which is thought finer than all 
cameos existing in the world, itself excepted, to speak with your good friends the 
Irish. And thus I am, my dear Sir William, 

Yours truly, 


BUNSEN. 
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ROYAL TOMBS IN MESOPOTAMIA AND EGYPT: A 
COMPARISON SUGGESTED BY SOME RECENT 
DISCOVERIES’ 


By Proressor L. W. KING, Lirt.D. 


Ir is hardly necessary to say that the discoveries which suggested the comparison 
discussed in the following paper have been made in Mesopotamia. For, thanks in 
great part to the work carried out by the Fund, we already know so much of the 
funerary practices of Ancient Egypt that our conclusions on that subject are not likely 
to be materially altered, except in details, by future excavation. In fact, it is largely 
due to the methods of burial practised by the Egyptians frum the earliest period, that 
we owe our remarkably full knowledge of their life and customs. The dry climate of 
Egypt has preserved for us intact the objects of daily life deposited in the tombs ; 
and destruction, when it has occurred, is usually not the work of nature but of tomb- 
robbers. In no other country in the world do we know more of burial customs and 
rites in connexion with the dead. 

When we turn to Mesopotamia a very different picture presents itself. There we 
are only beginning to collect and classify our evidence, and we still have to depend 
largely on literary rather than on archacological data. I will cite a single instance to 
ilustiate the recent condition of research. If there is one thing clear from the litera- 
ture of the Babylomians and Assyrians, it is that they never burnt but always buried 
their dead. And yet, when the well-known German excavator, Dr Koldewey, examined 
Surghul and El-Hibba, the sites of two early cities in Southern Babylonia which had 
been destroyed by fire, he concluded he had found two immense necropoles, where the 
early Babylonians had burnt their dead. It requircd some ingenuity to adapt his 
observations on those sites to such a theory, fur he had to explain away the houses 
of the old towns as houses for the dead, and their wells he took for an elaborate 
system of necropolis-drainage. He has since abandoned his main conclusions in the 
light of more recent work; but he still clings to Ins theory of partial-cremation, and 
it has been accepted without question in more than one recent work. 

I do net prepese in this paper to discuss all the evidence with regard to burial 
customs in Mesopotamia, still less to trace in detail the well-established lines of their 
development in Egypt. It will only be necessary to touch on these so far as they 
enable us to grasp the significance of the new discoveries. After giving some account 


1 From a Lecture on * Baral Customs © delivered to the Egypt Exploration Fund on March 16, 1915, 
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of the new finds, it may be worth while to examine the grounds for a suggestion of 
Egyptian parallelism that has been put forward by the Germans in connexion with 
them’, 

Since the year 1903 the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft has been conducting ex- 
cavations on the site of Ashur, the old capital of Assyria on the Middle Tigris. 
Dr Andrae, the leader of the expedition, has already published elaborate monographs 
on some of the temples of the city and its system of fortification, and during the 
summer before last the work was drawing to a close. He had uncovered the greater 
part of the palace- and temple-area, he had taken detailed plans of all the existing 
buildings, and it only remained to trench still deeper to the virgin rock, in order to 
complete the excavation. This process had naturally been left till last, as it involved 
considerable destruction to the buildings already uncevered. It was in the course of 
this deeper trenching that he made some very notable discoveries. We are concerned 
more especially with two of them. 

The fist of the discoveries was made on the site of a temple dedicated to Ishtar, 
the national goddess of Assyria. Below the foundation of the later building he first 
dug through a still older temple, also dedicated to that goddess. Incidentally, this 
building has an interest of its own, for it proved to be the oldest temple yet discovered 
in Assyria, dating, as it does, from the close of the third millennium B.c. But Andrae 
dug still deeper, and, below this primitive Assyrian shrine, he came upon a stratum in 
which he found several examples of rude sculpture representing, not Semites (the race 
to which the Assyrians belonged), but the old non-Semitic inhabitants of Southern 
Babylonia. The discovery proves that Ashur was a very early centre of civilization, 
and any custom, of which we find late evidence, may possibly have survived there 
from this early period. The tind doubtless had its influence on Andrae’s interpretation 
of his second discovery. 

This second find was made when trenching in the neighbourhood of the palace 
at Ashur; and it consisted of the first royal tumbs that have been discovered either 
in Assyria or Babylonia. Five tombs were found altogether, They consist of vaulted 
chambers of burnt brick, closed with massive stone doors, to which steep ramps or 
passages descended from above, much in the inanner of an Egyptian tomb-chamber, 
Within these tombs were great sarcophagi of basalt and limestone. They had been 
rifled, probably in Parthian times, and all the basalt sarcophagi had been deliberately 
broken. But, fortunately, the names of their royal oceupants had been engraved in 
more than one place on each sarcophagus, Three have been pieced together and read, 
and they prove to have contained the bodies of Ashur-bél-kala, the son of the great 
conqueror Tiglath-pileser I; Ashur-nazir-pal ITI, one of the greatest and certainly the 
most ruthless of Assyrian kings; and the third was the tomb of Shamshi-Adad, 
the husband of Semiramis, They thus date from the eleventh to the ninth century Bc, 
The plundering had been very systematically done, and no trace of the bodies nor of 
any funeral furniture was found. 


1 Last spring, while working in the Kaiser Friedrich Musewn at Berlin, iE heard some discussion 
of the recent finds at Ashur, and I gathered further details when in Constantinople a few weeks 
later. Just before the war a sutamury account of them was published in the 1.0.0.0, Nu. 54 
(June, 1914). 
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The Egyptian appearance of these massive stone sarcophagi struck Andrae at 
once. And the tombs themselves, though near the palace, were also not far from 
Ashur’s two great temple-towers. Andrae, then, suggests that we may perhaps connect 
them with the towers, and he surmises that the great ziggurats, or temple-towers of 
Assyria, may really have been king’s graves, like the pyramids of Egypt. Does, then, 
the new evidence justify us in accepting the suggestion that the Babylonian or Assyrian 
temple-tower was really, in its origin, the massive covering of a royal tomb like an 
Egyptian pyramid? If we accept the suggestion, we must trace the rise of the temple- 
tower in Mesopotamia directly to Egyptian intluence exerted im the time of the Pyramid- 
builders. And since, as we have seen, the earliest royal Assyrian tomb discovered dates 
only from 1100 B.c., this form of burial, together with the massive stone sarcophagus, 
must be held to have survived in Ashur (and presumably in Babylonia too) from that 
early period. It may be admitted that no satisfactory theory has yet been put forward 
to explain cither the origin or use of those massive towers of solid brick-work the remains 
of which are still the most striking features of many ancient city-sites in Mesopotamia. 
So Andrae’s idea is at any rate worthy of examination on the chance that it may have 
solved the problem of their origin, One way of testing its soundness is to see how 
far it gains support from what we already know of the burial customs of the two 
countries, If they resemble one another in essential points, we shall be the more 
inclined to accept this theory of detailed connexion. 

Tt is, of course, a fact that the Neolithic and early dynastic Egyptian, and the 
Babylonian of the early Bronze Age, both employcd the contracted position of burial. 
But this in itself does not suggest connexion, for it represcuts a general custom among 
peoples in a lower stage of culture. The crouching or squatting attitude was the natural 
position of rest during life for people who had not evolved the couches, seats, and tables 
of a higher stage of civilization’, The early reed-mat burials are also very similar in both 
countries; but here too we have no proof of borrowing. It was natural for each race to 
bury a dead man with his sleeping-mat, as well as with his weapons and household pots, 
for use in the future life. And when the Babylonian began to protect his dead in pot- 
and coffin-burials, we again see no trace of foreign borrowing. It is only in the Hellenistic 
period that we have hitherto found burials that betray unmistakable Egyptian influence. 

We also obtain evidence of a negative character when we compare the respective 
attitudes of the Eyyptian and the Babylonian towards their dead. The dry climate and 
soil of Egypt undoubtedly had a great deal to do with moulding the Egyptian practices. 
The tact that a body when buried there in a shallow grave did not utterly decay, must 
have fostered the primitive belicf that the soul of the dead man lived so long as his 
bedy remained in existence. And the simple expedicut of smoking or scorching with 


Tt may be noted that in his recent analysis of the ‘ffamitie’ elements in the early Egyptian 
race and culture, Professor Seligman, while adiitting that it would be rather bold to regard the 
flexed or Sermbryonic’? position of burial as pecuharly Hamitie, Appears inclined to regard acl a view 
as at least a possible one. Should further evidence be fortlicoming mn support of the suggestion 
the early prevalence of the custom in Mesopotamia would not necessurily iinply direct connexion with 
Egypt if we place the cradle-land of the Hatmites im Arabia, or, fi lowing Stulluann, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Persian Gulf (cf. SELIGMAN, © Some aspects of the Huausitic problem in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan,” in the Journal of the Royal Anthrapologienl Institue, Vol. siti. 1913, pp. 593 ff), Bat in 
view of the wide distribution of this forme of burial, Tam: inclined to regard it as one that mnight 
well have been evolved by ditterent races in complete independence of each other, 5 
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tire was the direct stepping-stone to the elaborate processes of mummification adopted 
in the later periods. The Pyramid Texts of the Vth and VIth Dynasties, containing 
religious and magical formulae for the benefit of the deceased, do not differ in prin- 
ciple from the elaborate Chapters of Coming forth by Day. But the Pyramid Texts 
themselves, even in the Vth Dynasty, were not all perfectly intelligible, and must be 
based, in part at least, on practices dating from prehistoric times. The black jackal 
of the desert, the chief despviler of the shallow predynastic graves, is placated by be- 
coming the gnardian of the dead, and, under the form of Anubis, conducts the dead 
man into the presence of Osiris. 

Of course the style of mummification and of the coffin varied at different periods, 
the massive sarcophagi and coffins of the Old and Middle Kingdoms giving place to 
brightly coloured cartennage coverings in human form. And we may trace the wooden 
models of bakers, boatinen, ete. and the later boxes of ushkubtiu, in direct descent from 
the dead slaves, strangled and buried beside their masters, in the tombs of the First 
Dynasty kings at Abydos. But the spirit which inspired these varied and changing 
practices was essentially the same. Their object was to ensure the happiness of the 
dead man in his future life, and the impulse throughout was based on affection and 
reverence for the dead. It reached its climax in the doctrine of the dead man’s 
identification with Osiris, and his worship by the living, not in his own form, but in 
the person of the god. 

Of course natural affection must also, to some extent, have influenced the Baby- 
lonian’s treatment of his dead. But in the main he was prompted, not by affection, 
but by fear. The Babylonians were probably mere spook-ridden than any other nation 
of antiquity, and their magical texts make it clear that the most terrible class of spirits 
were the ghosts of the dead, who for some reason had been unable to enter the under- 
world. Driven by hunger and thirst, such a ghost might roam about and fasten on 
anyone with whom it had had relations in this life; and it would plague him until 
he performed the rites that could give it peace. It was believed that if a man merely 
looked at a corpse he rendered himself liable to be attacked by the departed spirit. 
And it was mainly to lay the ghost and to prevent it from haunting, that the Babylonian 
was scrupulous in performing the duc burial rites. This terror of the dead is in striking 
contrast to the Egyptian attitude; and it does not dispose us to look for finereal parallels. 

But that fact in itself does not negative Andrae’s suggestion. For dead kings 
might well be accorded rather different treatment to their dead subjects. We know, 
for example, that many of the earlier Babylonian kings were not only deitied in their 
life-time, but were worshipped as gods after death, and it would not be unreasonable 
to expect their burial rites to have been influenced by deification. But it is a 
question that can be decided far murv satisfactorily by direct archaeological evidence, 
rather than upon any theory of possibilities. And a detailed comparison of the 
pyramid with the temple-tower shows that any resemblance between them is purely 
accidental. Tjeser’s “Step-Pyramid” at Sakkara preseuts the closest external parallel 
to a temple-tower, but its internal structure proves that its stepped appearance 1s 
quite unessential. It is not, as some have held, a series of superimposed mastabas, 
but is a true pyramid, that is, a stone tumnulus, with an outer brick casing to keep 
its sides together. The steps are merely a convenient device for thinning the brick 
envelope as the structure rose. It may be added that, according tu a recent theory 
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of Koldewey, the stepping of the temple-tower was cyually unessential, and indeed, 
non-existent; for he has, on quite inadequate grounds, questioned the current inter- 
pretation of Herodotus’ description of the temple-tower at Babylon. But that is a 
peint that need not be gone into, since the theory is not likely to win many 
adherents. And, whether we step the ziggurat or uot, the only parallelism we obtain 
to the pyramid is in the solidity and mass of the two kinds of structure. 

To trace any inherent connexion between the two it would be essential to produce 
some sort of positive evidence to counect the temple-tewer with the funereal rather 
than with the purely religious cult, and nu such evidence has yet been forthcoming, 
whether from the tests or from excavation. In fact the weakest point in the theory 
is the complete absence of any proof of connexion between the newly discovered 
royal vaults and the temple-towers. The former are, on the coutrary, conuected by 
means of their ramps with the South Wing of the Palace, aud not with the neighbouring 
structure of the temple. In throwing out his suggestion Andrae may well have been 
influenced by the Pan-Babylonian theory, which bas been so fashionable lately in 
Germany though it has met with very limited acceptance elsewhere. Though we 
must reject the idea of cultural influence, in either direction, so far as the pyrauiid 
and temple-tower are concerned, the Assyrian ramped vaults and massive stone sarco- 
phagi present a striking parallel to earlier Egyptian practice, aud, when fully published, 
will be worthy of further study. 
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THE GREAT TOMB ROBBERIES OF THE RAMESSIDE 
AGE. PAPYRI MAYER A AND B 


By T. ERIC PEET, B.A. 
I. Papyrus Mayer A. 


THERE is no more attractive branch of Egyptology than the study of the judicial 
system and methods of the ancient Egyptians. This study has been made possible 
only by the decipherment of the hieroglyphic or, more strictly, the hieratic script. 
Thanks to the advances made in this direction we are now able not only to lay down 
certain broad lines of Egyptian judicial procedure at various important periods but even 
to gain a detailed knowledge of some of the causes célébres of ancient Egypt. Of 
these last the most important and interesting are without doubt the harem conspiracy 
in the reign of Rameses III and the ingniry into the robbery of the royal tombs at 
Thebes in the time of Rameses IX and X. It is with this latter case that the Mayer 
papyri deal. 

The empire of the XVIIIth Dynasty, consolidated by the warrior Rameses II of 
the XIXth, fell rapidly to pieces under his weak successors. The attacks of the 
Libyans and northern sea peoples were, it is true, successfully resisted by Rameses III, 
but the Egyptian empire was even more seriously threatened by decay from within. 
Of the weakening of the central authority and the consequent lawless condition of the 
country there are no clearer signs to be discerned than the series of attacks made by 
thieves on the tombs of the great monarchs buried at Thebes. These seem to have 
begun in the reign of Rameses IX, if not earlier, and to have continued into the 
following dynasty, when they assumed such alarming proportions that the priests found 
it necessary to move the royal bodies from their tombs and place them in a position 
of greater safety. There is something pathetic in the fate of these great monarchs 
whose feats are so well known to us, exposed by the weakness of their successors to 
the attacks of vulgar plunderers, moved from hiding place to hiding place by the still 
faithful priests, and finally rediscovered in the XINth century A.p. to be carried off 
to a museum for the instruction of the student and the delectation of the tourist. 

Between the fourteenth year of Rameses IX and the sixth year ot his successor 
there seems to have been in progress an almost continuous prosecution of persons con- 
cerned in the plundering of these reyal tombs. Fortunately for us the proceedings 
were all formally recorded on papyrus, and certain portions of them have been found, 
all no doubt on Theban soil, though the place of discovery is not known to us m_ all 
cases, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, 1. 23 
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The best known of these papyri is the Abbott, which records an inquiry which 
took place in the sixteenth year of Rameses IX into certain alleged violations of 
tombs. Ten royal sepulchres were inspected, of which all were found intact with the 
exception of that of King Sebekemsaf of the XIIIth Dynasty. Many private tombs 
had, however, been violated and a number of thieves were arrested and put in prison. 

Another papyrus, the Amherst, refers to this same inquiry and embodies the 
confession of the thieves, who describe in a vivid narrative how they broke into the 
tomb of Sebekemsaf through the masonry, lifted the bodies of the king and_ his 
consort from their coffins, stripped uff the ornaments and the gold, and finally set fire 
to the wrappings. Eight men were concerned in the plundering of this tomb. They 
were made to identify the scene of their crime, and their doom was left in the hands 
of the Pharaoh. 

In the followmg year, year 17, a long list of thieves of the necropolis was drawn 
up. These were doubtless men who bad plundered various private tombs the violation 
of which is, as we saw, recorded in the Abbott papyrus, but received little notice 
there in comparison with the far more serious desecration of the royal tomb of 
Sebekemsaf. This list of names constitutes the papyrus known as Harris A. It was 
found at Medinet Habu in 1860 and after suffering sadly from careless treatment and 
want of proper preservation found a resting place in our British Museum. 

Two years later Sin year 19 corresponding to year 1!,” an endorsement was made 
on the Abbott papyrus giving the names of a number of tomb-robbers reported to 
the Pharaoh. Practically all these names occur in the Papyrus Mayer A, and it is 
probable that the addition to the Abbott simply gives the result of the trial described 
in Mayer A and brings the whole series of documents up to date. 

In the first year of Rameses X Papyrus Mayer A was drawn up. Its fellow 
Mayer B gives no indication of date. 

From the sixth year of the same king dates the Vienna list of documents relating 
to the trial, For the sake of completion we must mention as being connected with 
this process three papyri in the British Museum, as yet unpublished, and some frag- 
ments at Turin’. 

Our main concern here is with the little known Mayer papyri’, which now lie in 
the Liverpool Museum. It will not be possible to give here a full translation, at any 
rate of the longer of the two; nor is this really necessary to our purpose, for the 
document records the evidence of a very large number of witnesses and acensed 
persons, involving a great deal that 1s comparatively dull aud a constant repetition of 
certain formulac. 

Papyrus Mayer A originally consisted of a single piece of papyrus measuring 
1430 centimetres by #25. It has been cut into two unequal portions in modern times 


i This perhaps indicates a co-regeney, in Which case Rameses IX must have taken. Rameses X 
as co-revent in his own 19th year. or, what is less likely, the old dating is continued to vive 
uniformity to the whole set of documents. (Se Perrie, History, 1. p. 181.) 8 

2 SPIEGELBERG, Ze? Beiteaye, 12, 13. 

3 For early notices see dey. Zertschr., VL 39 and 12. 61. In S91 Spiegelberg devoted eight days 
to a study of the document and xent to the Directors of the Liverpool Musenmn a Heaisitinecee 
parts of it, which they published in pamphlet form, I hope in the new future to publish, with the 
pertnission of the Museum authorities, a complete transcription and translation of beth this popyruy 


and Mayer B. 
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in order to facilitate preservation and mounting’. Unfortunately the mounter sought 
further to assist the preservation of the document by covering it with a semi-trans- 
parent varnish which, while it may have slightly enhanced the black of the ink, has 
darkened the papyrus many degrees, and made decipherment always trying and often 
really difficult. On the recto there are five pages (1—5) followed by a blank space. 
The arrangement of the verso is peculiar. At one end is a single page and three 
lines of another (12 and 13) which ought perhaps to be read immediately after the 
five pages of the recto. At the other end of the verso begins a series of six pages 
(6—11) of varying breadth written upside down as compared with the single page 
and the three odd lines. These six pages are doubtless the conclusion of the docu- 
ment, for they end with a series of lists of witnesses and prisoners, with, finally, an 
account of the sentences given and a summing up of the whole trial. 

The document begins with the dating, Year 1 of Rameses X?, fourth month of 
the summer season, day 15. Then follows the description of the contents. “On this 
day (was) the examination of the thieves of the tomb (?)? of King Rameses II and of 
the 40 houses+ of King Seti I which lie in the treasury of the temple-domain of 
King Rameses III, (the thieves) whom the chief of police Nesuimen had reported in 
a list of their names, for he it was who had stood there with the thieves when 
they laid their hands on the tombs’, who were beaten (?) in examination on their 
feet and hands in order to cause them to tell exactly what they did, by the mayor 
and vizier Nebmaatranekht, by the overseer of the treasury and overseer of the granary 
Menmaatranekht, by the steward and......Senes the fan-bearer (?) of Pharaoh, and by 
the steward and royal butler Pameryimen of the estate of the Pharaoh. 


Tuer TRIAL. 


The }*¢ officials Paykamen was brought, who is under the authority of the over- 
seer of the cattle of Amon, He was made to take the oath by the Ruler not to 
speak falsehood. They said to him, What is the story of your going with the men 
who accompanied you when you violated the tombs (2) of the kings which lie in the 
treasury of the temple-domain of King Rameses III? He said, I hastened with the 
priest Tasheri son of the divine father of the temple Heri, and with the scribe (?)7 
Paybeki son of Nesuimen of this temple, and with the }‘* Nesumentu of the temple 


1 Curiously enough Spiegelberg seems not to have noticed this, for he passes straight from 
page 3 to page 6 which is on the verso of the first sheet, despite the fact that the cutting of the 
papyrus into two was so carelessly done as to leave the beginnings of the lines of page 4 on the edge 
of the first sheet, where they are visible after page 3, thus proving the correct order of the pages, 
which is further obvious from the sense. 

2 The actual king-name is not given, the phrase used being whim méswt ‘Repeating Births.’ That 
the reference is to Rameses X is clear from several considerations. 

3 Evyptian pr nv st}. + The sign for 40 is quite clear, What the ‘houses’ were is uncertain. 

5 gwt dt to place the hand on’ must refer either to the rebbing of the places or to an identification 
by the thieves of the scene of their crime, such as we have in the Abbott. The former interpretation 
seetns to me preferable in view of Nesuimen's statement, giveu below, from which it is clear that he 
was actually present when the crime was committed. 

® For this title or epithet see Reewerl de Tracaur, 14. 41-42, and a forthcoming note by Gardiner 
in Proc, Soe, Bibl Areh, 
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of Mentu Lord of Inu, and with the 7“ Panehsy son of Tchat who was a priest of 
Sebek of the ‘House of Life, and with Taty, a man belonging to Panehsy the son of 
Tehat who was a priest of Sebek of the ‘House of Life’; total six.” 

From this the general facts of the trial are clear, The places attacked by the 
thieves are the “40 houses” of Seti [ and the pr-n-st? of Rameses HE. The thieves 
are said by Paykamen, one of them, to have been six in number, and this is con- 
firmed at once by the statement of Nesnimen the chief of police, who was actually 
present during the commission of the crime. His evidence, which is the next to be 
taken is, “The men were hastening to do violence to this tomb and I went and found 
the six men whom the thief Paykamen has named correctly.” 

Then follows a long series of examinations of prisoners, suspects and witnesses. 
The formula of their examination is almost invariable. “So-and-so was brought. He 
was examined by beating with the stick; the bastinado was given upon his feet and 
hands, and be was made to take oath by the Ruler that he would speak no falsehood.” 
These persuasive methods of what is enphemistically called ‘examination’ generally 
succeeded in drawing a confession of some kind out of the person examined, usually 
implicating someone else, who is forthwith produced and examined. In some cases, 
however, the accused can only be got to reply “I saw nothing,” whereupon a further 
resort to the bastinado takes place, usually with the desired result. 

Among this monotonous catalogue of confessions and denials there are a few 
which stand out from the rest as of higher interest. There is, for example, the 
evidence of the herdsman Qaru who has apparently been suspected of being one 
of the thieves. This he denies, but admits having purchased some of the stolen 
property. “As I was going down I heard the voice of the men who were in this 
tomb. I placed my eye to the crack (?) and saw Paybeki and Tashery within. 
I called to him (sic) saying, ‘Come.’ He came out with two rings of copper in his 
hand. He gave them to me and I gave him 1 sacks of spelt in exchange. I kept 
one of them and gave one to the }“ Anefsu.” 

The next witness is the priest Nesuimen, son of Paybcki, who was “brought 
on account of his father. He was examined by beating with the stick, They said 
to him, Tell the story of thy father’s going with the men who accompanied him. 
He said, My father was indeed there, but it was when I was a little child and 
I do not know what he did.” 

The calling of the child to bear witness against his father affords ample testi- 
mony to the completeness with which the evidence against the thieves had been 
prepared, a fact which is further obvious when we find that even the boatman 
who ferried them across the Nile is called and examined. “There was brought the 
fisherman Pa...... of the chapel (?/) of the Prince of the City. He was examined 
hy beating with the stick,” ete. “They said to him, What was the manner of 
your ferrying over the thieves whom you ferried? He said, I ferried the thieves 
over and they gave me sack of spelt and two loaves.” 

A great part of the evidence deals with the disposal of certain quantities of 
stolen metal, especially silver, by the thieves. A certain Bukhaaf plays an important 
role in the story in this connection. A butcher, Pennestytauy, was suspected of 
complicity in the thefts owing to the statement of one Perpanefu who averred th 


at 
L This ix corroborated, except in small details, by the evidence of Anefsu himself. 
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he had seen him in the place where the robbery was committed. He denies the 
charge, and his accuser is produced and accuses him of being the accomplice of 
the herdsman Bukhaaf and another in certain thefts, the connection of which with 
the tomb robberies is not made clear. “Then said the court, Let Bukhaaf be 
brought. The herdsman Bukhaaf was brought. They said to him, What hast thou 
to say? He said, He was not with me at all. What is all this? He seen with 
Imenkhau son of Heri and with Nesuimen gon of ...... 1! Nonsense. He go with 
him! He never went.” These vehement denials apparently exculpate Pennestytauy 
who, we read in the last line of the document, was released. Bukhaaf, however, 
is “examined again by beating with the stick. They said to him, Now tell the 
other tombs which you opened. He said, I opened this tomb of the Royal Wife 
Nesymut. He said, It was I who opened this tomb of the Royal Wife Bekurner 
of King Menmaatra.” This Menmaatra is not to be confused with Seti I, who 
likewise bore this name but had no wife Bekurner. The Menmaatra here in question 
is the successor of Seti II, and his wife Bekurner is mentioned in his tomb, No. 10 
in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes. Queen Nesymut seems to 
be unknown except from this passage. 

The further examination of Bukhaaf, the translation of which is not easy owing 
to the state of the papyrus at this point, clearly deals with the whereabouts of 
certain quantities of gold, silver and copper. 

Equally interesting and no less difficult from the point of view of translation 
is the evidence of the gardener Ahautynefer who with two others had been observed 
standing near the scene of the thefts by Nesuimen son of Paybeki. Ahautynefer’s 
explanation, which is not easy to follow, appears to be that he was in the place 
mentioned in pursuance of his work, certain firewood used by the gardeners being stored 
there, and he having gone to get some of it. His accuser Nesuimen is then brought 
and retracts his former statement, remarking that he had made it “out of fear.” 

The last three pages of the papyrus, very cursively written, with ink much 
faded and in parts badly obscured by the varnish, contain a series of lists, the 
relation of which to one another it is not always easy to establish. The first, 
dated in year 2, first month of the inundation, day 13, is headed “The names of 
the thieves of the tomb (?) of Pharaoh.” Of the 14 names which it comprises many 
have not been mentioned in the course of the evidence and we may infer that 
we have not here the whole of the proceedings. The next list is “Persons im- 
prisoned in the first month of the inundation, day 13.” Then follow “Thieves of 
the necropolis examined and found to have been in the places,” among whom are 
Bukhaaf and Perpanefu. Then follow two persons shown to have received stolen 
silver and a number of persons “whom the thieves said were not with them.” Finally 
there is a summing-up of the whole trial. “Thieves who were brought before the 
Vizier previously, 7 men. Thieves who were put to death ..... .., 15 men. Thieves 
whom Paynelisy slew, 3 men. Imprisoned, 15 men.” And so on, ending with Imen- 
payinefu and Pennestytauy who were ‘set at liberty.’ 


(To be concluded) 


! Spiegelberg seems to me to have missed the point of these two sentences. They are not 
assertions but indignant and ironical echoes of the accusers’ words. 
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AN UNDESCRIBED TYPE OF BUILDING IN THE 
EASTERN PROVINCE OF THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN 


By Proresson C. G. SELIGMAN, M.D. 


THE object of this paper is to call attention to a peculiar form of monument 
existing in the Red Sea Province of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, As far as is at present 
Known its distribution is limited to a small area in the hills to the east of the Khor Amat 
in the nevwhbourhood of Erkowit, but this must not be taken to imply that anything 
approaching a thorough survey has been made, or that there may not at one time 
have been many more monuments of this type than have persisted to the present time. 
Tndeed. out of the monuments identified in the immediate vicinity of Erkowit, only one 
was sufficiently well preserved for its size and outline to be determined at a glance, 
While the majority of the others were in so fragmentary a condition that their nature 
was not recognized until the best example had been carefully studied. 

The whole stracture is built of stones without any cement or mortar, the surface 
consisting everywhere of a limiting wall of the more or less Hat slabs into which the 
local rock readily divides, while the spaces between the containing walls are filled in 
with stualler fragments. Ets general form will be appreciated from the photograph 
(Plate NNT, fig: Py and the plan given ou p. 180, the greatest length of this example 
bem nearly SO feet, For the purpose of description each of these monuments may 
be considered to consist of three main elements, viz, (4) an oblong rectangular portion ; 
(11) two oval masses, to cach of which there is attached an expansion shaped somewhat 
tthe a tish’s tails and (ii) the curved walls Uniting the other elements. 

These portions may be deseribed in detail, 

a) Although the rectangular mass which always oecurs at one end of the structure 


Is ne more solidly ereeted than the rest of the building, on account of its size it offers 
more resistanee to desttaction, and therefore where the 


monuinent is falling to pieces 
nore of this portion usnally remaims. 


In the monument planned on page 180, the 
rectangle measures about 234 tect by 28 feet, and is almost 5 feet high. Fig. 2 of 
Plate NATE as an end view of one of these masses and shows the rounding at the 
corners which is usual, but not ivariable. 


qi) The form of the oval masses, about 4) feet high in the example planned, 
with their - fishtail” expansions, is well shown in) Plate AX, fig. 3, and Plate XXIII, 
tins ‘The cae: Ss hich are seme T4 to 16 feet long by about 11 feet broad, are always 
higher than the tishiais, and althomzh both are built in the same way as the rectangular 


x 
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Fig. 1. General view of monument No 2 from the ~ front.” 





Fig. 2, Another monument. view of Fig 3 Monument No. 2: parts of two ovals and 


rectangular mass “ fish-tals.” 
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uiass, the lower courses of the limiting wall of the oval are interrupted at one 
point by the interposition of a small number, ie. from two to four, uf upright slabs. 
These are always at the same point in the circumference of the oval, namely, at the 
centre of the side facing the rectangle. There is no chamber vr space behind these 
stones, nevertheless, from their constancy and the uniformity of their position, it is 
obvious that they must have had a perfectly definite significance to the builders, 
and from their similarity to the false doors of Egyptiau monuments I shall call them 
“false entrances.” A view of one of the false entrances of the building planned is 
shown in Fig. 3 of Plate XXIII; that of anvther monument in much worse condition is 
reproduced in Plate XXIV, fig. 1. The actual size of the two larger upright stones in 
the central oval of the example planned is about 21 inches by 14 inches and 19 inches 
by 10 inches, respectively. The shape and proportion of the fishtails will be realised 
best from the plan, but the photographs are also of value in this direction. The fish- 
tails are never as high as the ovals; in the example planned each is about 24 fect 
at its narrowest where it joins the oval, and about a foot higher at its free end. 

(iii) The walls uniting the central oval to its fellow on the one side, and to the 
rectangular mass on the other are about 2 feet high and + feet thick, formed like the 
rest of the structure of an outer layer of stone slabs laid in courses, the interior mass 
consisting of smaller stones. In the best preserved monument, and in at least some of 
the others, this wall does not join the rectangle directly, but runs almost parallel ty 
its side for a short distance, as shown in the plan, 

In every instance the orientation of the monument is perfectly definite within 
certain limits, the rectangular mass (i) is always between magnetic east and south of 
the centre uf the whole structure, while roughly at right angles to this the convexity 
of the walls uniting the elements always faces more or less the maguetic south-west. 

The following table gives the bearings taken with a prismatic compass, sighting 
in each case from a point in the middle of the longer outside wall of the rectangular 
building to the junction of the further fishtail and oval. 


Long axis of 


No. building Remarks 
1 290 
298 The building consists of rectangle and only one oval 
and “fishtail.” 
10 300 
5 308 
4 319 
6 321 
8 328 
3 330 
7 337 
2 354 This is the best preserved example ; it was measured, 


planned and photographed. 


All these figures fall within the quadrant between 270 and 360, and with one 
exception the greatest difference between the bearinys does not exceed 47, The 
average of the bearings is 318°5°, or, ignoring the one bearing (No. 2) which is nearly 
20° removed from the preceding and nearest member of the series, 3145°. This shows 
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a bearing along its long asis {fiom point X to Y) reads 354°, but in puttin: 
: “w 
8 


Plan of Monument No, 2: 
axis reads 318°5- > averac ani : 
a , the average bearing of the series 


in the cardinal point» it has been assumed that the long 


of ten; a=“ false entrance.’’ 
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that these structures were orientated on a definite plan, with the rectangular iass 
approximately towards the castern or south-eastern end of the structure, and the 
convexity of the walls, which for the purpose of description may be considered the 
front, to the south or south-west. It would appear that the builders, though desirous 
of obtaining a longitudinal axis which ran in a definite direction, were unable to 
produce this result without an error, the magnitude of which is at first sight 
astunishing. There are, however, certain factors which must be allowed for. Tu the 
fist place, although the date of these buildings is quite uncertain, their erection would 
be well within the capacity vf the preseut inhabitants of the country, who build stone 
sheep pens and fox traps, so that there is no a priori reason to suppose that the builders 
were more advanced than the present day Beja, or that they had any greater facilities 
for fixing the cardinal points. Now coutrary to expectation I found the Beja remark- 
ably bad at judging orientation; they utterly failed tou put up a tent at night so that 
on the next day its interior would be as little exposed to the sun as possible, and 
the unsatisfactory orientation of the tent continued, even after I had told my guide 
(a particularly intelligent man of mixed Beni Amer and Artega parentage) to lay the 
ridge pole in a nerth-south direction. Investigating further I found that he did not 
know the Pole Star, or that certain stars in the Great Bear pointed tu the north, 
although that constellation was well above the horizon every night. The other factor 
to which the mind immediately turns is the magnetic variation; as is well known 
this, in many regions, varies greatly over a number of years, but this is of no assistance, 
for it cannot be supposed that the builders of these structures knew anything about 
the compass. In any case the Red Sea Province of the Sudan is on a line of slight 
variation, and its maximum change since the year 1600 appears to be something 
like 16°. In this district at the present date the variation is about 3° W. 

It seems probable that these structures were meant to stand with their long axis 
east and west, and were orientated on the rising sun, and although there is an obvious 
objection which at first makes it difficult to accept this view, this objection becomes 
less weighty the more it is examined. It will be urged at once that with the rising 
sun as guide no one would be so stupid or careless as to vary the long axis of his 
building by half a right angle. The answer to this is, that the rising sun when seen 
from the valleys and small plateaux on which these monuments stand is already high 
in the heavens, for to the east lies a mass of mountains with peaks reaching to a height 
of over 4000 feet. Moreover, fur the orientation to be constant it would be necessary 
for it to have been determined on the same day of the year in the case of each of 
the monuments, These being situated well within the tropics (about 18° 45’ N.) the 
sun would rise some 25° N. of true east about the end of June, and the same amount 
south of true east about the end of December. There does not therefore seem to be 
any difficulty in accepting the view that these structures were intended to stand east- 
west, and were in fact orientated to the rising sun as seen by their builders. 

The natives have no idea when, or for what purpose, these monuments were built, 
though they say they are pre-Islamic: but this is no evidence, for they allege the same of the 
mediaeval Mohammedan tombs at Assarema Derheib, of the type shown in Plate XXIV, 
figs. 2 and 8. They deny that they have any regard for the monuments at the present 
day, and point out that they constantly destroy them and use the stone slabs of the 
limiting walls to encircle modern graves. This is certainly true, for Plate XXIII, fig. 2, 
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shows in the foreground one of these graves surrounded with stone slabs from the monn- 
ment, nevertheless, [aim not entirely convineed that all superstitious regard is absent, and 
believe IT have come upon traces of it in connexion with one of the structures’ But 
whether this is so or not, questions did not reveal anything concerning the original 
purpose of the monuments, ner could any lint of their use be obtained from their 
appearance, except that offered by the constant position of the false eutrances, which seem 
to connect them with death and burial. 

It was therefore determined to explore one of the mure ruined speciinens as 
thoroughly as possible, and I take this upportunity of expressing my indebtelness to the 
officers of the Province, especially to the then Governor, the late Mr G. C. Kerr, to 
Mr J. G. Matthew, aud tou Mr G. R. Storrar, district engineer, for their assistance. 

The monument selected was so far advanced towards destruction that the greater part 
of its hmiting layer of stone slabs was ab-cut, though its outline could still be precisely 
determined, and the false eutrances were intact. The bearing from the middle of the 
lounger outside wall of the rectangular mass to the junction of the more remote oval and 
fishtail was 200 degrees, the Jongitudinal asis of the middle oval and fishtail 201 degrees, 
that of the end oval and fishtail 210 degrees. The rectaugular mass was about 36 feet 
lung by 29 bioad; the distance between this and the nearest puint (the false dor) of the 
ecutral oval 15 teet; the distance of the nearest points of the central and outer oval 93 feet, 
and the greatest length of oval and fishtail taken together about 34 fect. The greater part 
of the monument seemed to have been a good deal reduced in height by the recent 
removal of stunes. The whole of both ovals and fishtails were cleared without finding 
anything, either among the stones or beneath the surface where digging showed that 
they were erceted without any foundation. Fuither excavation indicated that at between 
2! and 3 feet from the surface the superticial earthy sand gave place to undisturbed soil 
containing much broken aud rather decomposed rock. The rectangular mass was too 
big to be dealt with in the same thurough way in the time at my disposal, but a pit about 
S feet long by + feet wide was dug in its centre, going down to undisturbed soil, without 
revealing anything. 

Inu spite of nothing being found I am still inclined to regard these structures as 
connected with burial. On the once hand it must be remembered, that in a country with 
a rather heavy rainfall such as the hills of the Red Sea Province, organic remains would 
disappear rapidly, while on the other hand, remains of intermeuts may yet be found by 
excavation outside, but in relation to, these structures, 

Apart from the puipose of these monuments the question arises whether it is possible 
to assign any date to them. TI have been unable to tind any account of similar buildings 
nor has any one to Whom I have shown the plan and photographs been a ee 
any parallel?) But a snegestion as to age can, [ think, be made. Not far frum the Italian 
frontier in the neighbourhood of the Khor Gamarota are the ruins called by the natives 
Assarenia Derheib. These mediaeval tombs are built of slabs of stone similar to those 

Un turning over some of the stones in the centre of the rectangle of the monument planned, 


ea iat : iat 7 , and not far 
from it parts of the woodet frame of a camel pack saddle. These ¢ ; Pete a 
iti 1 ; 1 ese could hardly have gut there 


accidentally ¢ mereover, thes were loosely covered with stones, 


LT found the skull and seme other parts of the quite recent skeleton of a sheep or goat 


2 Its obvious that they are essentially unlike any of the structures described by Schweinfurth 


in des paper one BegeGraber™  Verkemdlangen dir Betis Anthropology schen Gesell schu ft 1899) 
: Ee we 
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which form the face of the new type of monument; they are taller, but apart from a cell 
in the base, so small as to be insignificant from a structural standpoint, they are solid 
throughout. Though some of these buildings are well preserved, the majority are falling to 
pieces, and the remains of similar buildings on neighbouring hills may be in the ruinous 
condition shown in Plate XXIV, Fig. 4. Although better built than the new type of monu- 
ment, in that they consist throughout of carefully laid slabs and not only of a containing 
layer of these with a core of rough stones, the two types of structure would seem to offer 
roughly the same amount of resistance to the weather. If this be so, then the fact that in 
both types we find every condition from almost perfect preservation to ruin so complete 
that identification is possible only to the trained eye, would seem to suggest that they 
both belong to much the same period. Mr Crowfoot on excellent evidence places the date 
of Assarema Derheib between 1100 and 1500 AD. attributing them “to an early wave of 
Mohammedan immigration before the growth of the principalities of Baza, Taka and 
others which arose between the disruption of the southern kingdom of Aloa and the rise 
of the Sultanate of Sennar’.” But just as the ignorance of the present-day nomads in the 
neighbourhood of the Khor Gamarota of the nature of Assarema Derheib betokens a break 
in tradition between its builders and the Beja of our own time, so the difference in style 
of these mediaeval gubba and the type of monument under disenssion seems to indicate 
another break in tradition. The purpose of the new type of monument would not, I 
think, have been so completely forgotten if it had been built so recently as the period 
subsequent to Assarema Derheib: if this idea is correct these monnments must antedate 
Assarema Derheib, and may reasonably be attributed to the heathen Beja of a period 
shortly before the »xpread of Mohammedan influence which was becoming dominant 
towards the middle of the fifteenth century, The existence of the “ false entrance” in 
the new type of monument and its possible, I will even say probable, funerary significance® 
does not seem to me inconsistent with this view. I have shown elsewhere how ancient 
Egyptian beliefs still persist in modern Egypt*, and [ find it entirely credible that an 
echo of an old Egyptian funerary architecture should have survived among a related 
people until less than a thousand years ago. 


1 «Some Red Sea Ports in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan,” Geographical Journul, 1911, p. 550. 

* Makrizi (1366—1142) wrote of the pagan Beja as utterly irreligious and unintelligent ; this is 
largely Moslem prejudice, for in another passage he speaks of some of them who had embraced 
Islam and whom he considers “generous and liberal.” 

° The mastaba-like character of the rectangular mass is so obvious that it is needless to insist 
upon it; it is even possible that the fishtail is a development of the ° offering place with stones set 
on end in mud” which existed outside certain of the circular monuments raised over some Nubian 
(C-group) graves, although the orientation of the two structures is not the saine. A figure of one 
of these graves will be found on p. 9, Bulletin No. 4, of the Avrehavologieal Sarcey of Nabia, 
Cairo, 1909. 

4 “Ancient Egyptian Beliefs in Modern Egypt,” in Lsserys aad Studies Presented to Willian Ridyeway, 
Cambridge, 1913. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressorn WHITTEMORE writes from Ballabish that he has found there a number 
of pan-graves, which have been excavated, and a huge quantity of pottery, mostly of 
the NAXVIth Dynasty or of later date. The weather had been terribly hot (the thermo- 
meter ranging up to 115° in the tents), aud a bad Khamsin had not added to the 
amenities of the work. Professor Whittemore was to leave for Alexandria on April 17, 
and was proceeding thence to Bulgaria. Mr Wainwright remained working on the site 
till late in May He reports that the pan-graves are very interesting. 


Part ND of the Oryrhynehus Papyri, which is now in an advanced state of 
preparation, is to be confined to texts of a literary or semi-literary character. In the 
theological seetion, besides fragtnents from the LXX and NVT. and some pages from 
Jost. treatises of Philo, there is an interesting novelty in’ the shape of a calendar of 
church services held at Oxythyuchus during the winter months of A.p, 535-6. This 
homuch the most ancient calendar referring to the Euyptian Church. New classical 
texts inelide iniportant fragments of Hlesiod, Bacchy tides, Callimachus, the fifth-century 
be. Sophist Antiphon. a histerical author (7 Ephorusy) who deals with the rise of the 
tyranny at Sieven, and the epitomator Hertelides Letmbus,  Extant elassies are repre- 
seuted by denuthy pteces of Aristophanes and Phuevdides, with minor fragments of 
Herodotus, Sophoeles, Euripides, Dermosthenes and Livy, An elaborate invocation of 
Tsis. caving the tithes under which the goddess was worshipped at different places in Egypt 
and clsewhere, isa valnable senree of evidence concerning local enlts. The volume will 
becassnedk te subsembers to the Ciraeco Roman Branch of the Fund probably early in 
September. and Pact NEE toa heped. will follow atoa comparatively short interval. 


A. 5S. #H. 


Among the umietons popyr found by Professors Grenfall aud) Hunt during their 
excavations at Oxyrhynebas, aud de setibel by Piotessor Pant ain his artiele © Papyri 
and Papy tology” tDnrn  Bearapt Areh. Volo top. Sta were come written in Hehrew 
These have heen Jie nted by the Committee of the Fund te the Bodleian Library, 
Dr AF. Cowl y eonstders these Tebreos trazments to he of evonsiderable faturese 
pilacosraphicaily and has Kindly urdertikern te waite ao shert paper dessoibing them. 
His article (ilastrated wath fhestniles, will appear am the Oetober mnaimber of. this 


sbowrtarl. 
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The following is the complete list of lectures delivered in London this season 
at the Royal Society’s Rooms, Burlington House : 


1914, Nov. 20. T. Eric Pret, BA. “The Art of Predynastic Egypt.” 

Dec. 8. D. G. Hoaarrn, M.A., F.BA., FSA. “Alexander in Egypt 
and some consequences.” 

1915. Jan. 12. A. M. Blackman, M.A. “Ancient Egyptian Literature.” 

Feb. 16. H. R. Hat, M.A., F.S.A. “The work of the Fund in 
Egypt during the last twenty years.” 

March 16. L. W. Kiyo, Litt.D., F.S.A. “Burial customs in Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt: a comparison suggested by recent 
discoveries.” 

April 20. A. E. P. Weicann, Esy. “Discoveries of the Royal Tombs 
in the Valley of the Kings.” 

May 18. Professor C. G. Serigmay, M.D. “The ealiest Egyptians 
and their modern representatives.” 


June 22. T. KE. Peer, BA. “The Shepherd Kings in gypt.” 


Owing to the exigencies of the war the lectures in the provinces have been much 
curtailed this year; Mr Pect lectured at Sidcup on March 16, and Mr Blackman 
gave a course of lectures at Norwich, which were well attended. 


The first and introductory memoir of The Thebun Tombs Series, published under 
the auspices of the Fund, by Dr Alan H. Gardiner, and edited by him and 
Mr N. de Garis Davies, has now appeared as ©The Tomb of Amenemhét (No. 82).” 
The plates in line and colour are from the hand of Mrs de Garis Davies, and the 
explanatory text is by Dr Gardiner. Mrs Davics’s beautiful drawings need no 
introduction to our readers, and the hundred and twenty pages of letterpress, which 
their author calls merely ‘explanatory text,” are of the learned and exhaustive 
character which we always associate with Dr Gardiner’s work. The colour plates are 
perhaps the best reproductions of Egyptian paintings that we have yet seen, and the 
fidelity of Mrs Davies’s drawings to the tints of the originals has lost nothing in the 
colour-printing, which is admirable. We need say nothing more to recommend 
the book, and the series which it inaugmates, to our readers and subseribers. The 


price of the volume is 30s. 


The needs of the war have claimed Professor A. S. Hunt, D.Litt., who is so 
closely connected with the Fund's work, He has reecived a commission as lenutenant 
in the 4th (Territorial) Battalion of the Oxfordshire and) Buckinghamshire Light 


Infantry. 


Mr H. R. Hall, the Honorary Secretary of the Fnnd, and Mr A. W. A. Leeper 
are no longer to be found in the Egyptian Department of the British Museum, but 
are at the Official Press Bureau in Whitehall. Mr Hall is deing military wok for the 
War Office, and Mr Leeper is working for the Bureau. 
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It is with much pleasure that we congratulate Dr L. W. King, F.S.A., Assistant 
Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, on his appoint- 
ment as Professor of Assyrian and Babylonian Archaeology in the University of London, 
the more so in that his Professorship does not necessitate his relinquishing his post at 
the British Museum, where he has done so much to increase our knowledge of the 
history and antiquities of Mesopotamia. Readers of the Journal will notice an article 
by him in this quarterly part. 


Professor Reisner has been excavating this season at Gizah in spite of war's 
alarms. One thinks of Hegel working away within sound of the guns of Jena, but as 
a matter of fact no Turks ever got near enough to Egypt for their guns to be heard 
there, or were ever likely to do so, A certain ditch was quite enough to stop them, 
and excavating in Egypt this year has been as peaceful as in England: Gizah has 
been no more dangerous than Old Sarum. Rumour has it, however, that Professor 
Reisner has had once or twice to explain with some emphasis to marvelling colonial 
centurions (who had never heard of such things before) the nature of a mastaba, and 
the fact that it is sacred to a good many people, though not to a sapper. After all, 
the desert is big enough to mancuvre in without getting in the way of the archaeo- 
logists, who in Egypt, the soldiers should remember, are rather important people, 
whatever they may be elsewhere. 


The April number of the Boston Bulletin records the work of Professor Reisner 
at Gizah during the season of 1913-14, The royal cemetery of Chephren (Khafra) 
has been identified, and the custoin of placing magical “reserve heads” of the deceased 
(like those published by Dr Junker in the October number of this Journal, Pl. XL) 
in the tombs is definitely dated to lis age. Some of the heads found by Professor 
Reisner and illustrated in the Bulletin are very fine indeed, and are splendid examples 
of portraiture, especially one of a princess (fig. 11), and one of the prince Sneferu-senb 
(tig, 12) The history of the discovery of the latter is a warning to excavators to 
supervise everything themselves. The tomb had previously been cleared, but Professor 
Reisner, knowing the bad habits of the previous explorer’s workmen in making 
superficial examinations of tombs and then reporting to their employer that they could 
find nothing, examined it again, and was rewarded with this splendid head. After 
all, if one wants to do a thing well, it is better to do it one’s self, 

Among the heads are two, apparently, of foreigners, though one would like to see 
the faces in profile before regarding them definitely as non-Egyptian. In connexion 
with the foreign racial influence which Professor Reisner thinks they indicate, and 
brings into relation with Dr Elliot Smith’s views as to an early infiltration of foreign 
ethnic elements from Syria, may be noted the Boston professor's discovery in these 


? 


tombs of more of the strange vases of hard reddish ware which were found by Professor 
Petrie in tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. As Professor Reisner notes, Professor 
Petrie has always held this pottery to be of Aegean origin, although, as all Acgean 
archaeologists know, nothing whatever like it has ever been found within the Aegean 
area. Professor Petrie may be right; we may yet discover its like in Greece: but 
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meanwhile Professor Reisner’s view, which he here expresses, that this ware is much 
more probably of Syrian origin, is likely to be generally accepted. It seems a much 
more probable view than Professur Petrie’s, and we all know that regular relations 
existed between Egypt and Palestine under the Old Kingdom. 


H. H. 


Apropos of the deeply interesting question of primitive connexions between Egypt 
and the Acgean lands, we may record a new piece of evidence in the shape of two 
vbjects from a tholus-like tumb of the Early Minoan Period, lately discovered by 
Dr Stephanos Xauthoudides, of the Museum of Herdkleion (Candia), at a place called 
Platanos in the Mersard, the south-central plain of Crete. This plain seems to have 
been the spot where the Minoan civilization of Crete first developed. The tomb at 
Platanos contained a rich treasure of funerary objects of a period curresponding in 
time to that of the Old Kingdom in Egypt. Among them were diadems, necklaces, 
rings, and other ornaments of gold, seventy bronze daggers (of which ten are of the 
primitive triangular shape), two bronze vutive double-axes, ten seals of ivory and stone, and 
three hundred and seventy variegated stone vases, like those discovered by Mr R. B. Seager 
at Mochlos on the north cvast of the island. The two objects which specially interest 
us are a small stone idol of the same type as those of the Egyptian predynastic period 
and an ivery seal on which is a design of two apes. This is the first appearance of 
such a design on a Minoan seal. The apes, at once, show relations with Egypt, and 
the similarity of some early Cretan stone figures to those of wood or ivory that have 
been found in Egyptian cemeteries of the prcdynastic period is undeniable, as we sce 
in the case of one of the Koumésa figurines (Journ. Eg. Arch. Vol. 1, pl. Xvt). 


H. H. 


In connexion with the well-known faience figures of snake-goddesses from Knossos, 
a photugraph of one of which was republished in the Journal of October last, side by side 
with the wooden Egyptian masked snake-charmer from Thebes in the Manchester 
Museum (PI. XXXIV), we wish to record the acquisition by the Boston Museum of Fine 
Art of a chryselephantine figure of the same kind which is supposed to have been 
found at Knossos. We leave the full enquiry into this remarkable figure to the journals 
dealing with Greek archaeology (in which probably it will be discussed considerably), 
merely noting here that if this figure is wholly genuine, it forms a most astonishing 
addition to our knowledge of Minoan art. It must be said at once that the cut of the 
lady’s jib, to use a nautical phrase, does not inspire confidence. We have only to look 
at the photographs published in the December number of the Museum’s Bulletin to see 
that the style of the whole figure and of the head in particular is so modern that if 
it is certainly genuine we are face to face with one of the most amazing and surprising 
appearances in an art which, it is true, is always surprising us with new and amazing 
phenomena. The mvdernness of some of the works of Minoan art has always invited 
comment; but modern as the impression they give may be, one can see that they are 
really ancient all the time. The faces for one thing are ancient, obviously. But the 
face of this figure is absolutely modern in style and in treatment. The Minoan carver 
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has antivipated in this example of bis work the whole later development of art in 
the treatment of the head, face, and hair. One archaeologist, on seeing the photographs, 
declared that if this figure be genuine we must revise the whole of our knowledge of 
the history of art. However, we are assured upon very competent authority, both 
British and American, that it undonbtedly is genuine, and without autopsy one would 
not dare to condemn it. We can, therefore, only record its appearance as one of the 
most surprising of all the surprises ef Crete, and congratulate the Boston Museum 
on the acquisition of a very remarkable object. 

The writer of the description in the Bulletin is, by the way, probably in error in 
regarding the curious coils on the head and back of the bronze Minoan figure of 
a woman at Berlin (HALL, Aeyetn archaeology, Pl. XIX) as representing snakes, and so 
bringing her into connexion with the ~snake-goddesses.” The coils in question are, 
it is obvious, simply her hair, and she ts using her arm in the attitude of praying 
to or saluting a god, She is merely a votive igure of a female vrent. 


The March number of the Balleéie of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, contains a note and illustration of a searab of Thothmes IIT in the Museum, 
commemorating the ereetion of a pair ef obelisk» in the temple of Amon (at Karnak), 


Lae 5 
ae \ 


Pa i tag , . oo: 
sae 3 ~ i? Ly \ q: . Another such scarab, of Amenhetep ILI, is in the 


British Musemm (HALL. Cufalogue of Scarabs, i. No. 1634). The type is interesting, 
and, as the writer of the note in the Bidletin, CLOW, points ont, anticipates the well- 
known large commemorative type of Amenhetep TLL. 


Monsieur EO Ameélinean, Professor of the study of Egyptian Religion at the Paris 
Ecole des Phuites-Etudes, dial early an this years and in him has passed away a 
writer and lecturer who did much in Franee to popubaise Egyptology. As long ago 
as ESS2 he was attached to the Frenel Tnstitate in Cano, where he remained for 
four years, He returmed te Eaypt in dso and condueted exeavations at Abydos 
(the first at Uim-elGaabo until Psos. Thonsh some valuable antiquities were obtained, 
these excavations euadly eamie up te the standard of miedern sewutitie investigation and 
were renewed and setentifiedliy carded ont ba Professor Petrie for the Fund. His 
earlier publications were chicthly concemiteg Coptic manuscripts, and primitive Christianity 
in Egypt. he was well acquainted wath most of the Coptie records in Eiaope and Cairo. 
Heo owas more stieeesstul in what his compattiots term avrres de vilgepisation than 
mothe serentitie publication of materat then his dare work ei geography 
of Coptie Exyptoas usetal Tn Liter years he wrote upon aneient Egypt as well 
as upen bibheal and patmstie Coptte texts aed records of tuomks and cenobites, 
These communteations appeared meostiv mi the Sarr dl stati ee and in the oe 
de THlistoire dis Relurors, ot whieh Jontial he was one of the offletal collaborators, 
His proofs et the close commegon between tomy ot the peealar doctrines of the 
Gnosties and the ancient pagan teluaen et Bavpr ower ot Intpertanes, aud many of 


his writings will prove saduabh ote father workers cr chy sain te dds 


J, 0, 
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We must offer an apology to our readers for the omission of legends at the foot 
of Plates XIV and XV in the April number of the Journal. That on Plate XIV 
should have been “Slate palette: British Museum and Ashmolean fragments juxta- 
posed. Recto,’ and that on Plate XV “Slate palette: British Museum and Ashmolean 
fragments juxtaposed. Verso.” By an unfortunate oversight, these were omitted. 


En. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. I 
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Sumerian Records from Drehem. By Writtam M. Nessit, Ph.D. Columbia University Oriental Studies, 
Vol. vit. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, London; and Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1914. 


The latest volume in the Oriental series issued by the Columbia University contains an exhaustive 
study of a collection of early Sumerian documents in the possession of Dr Nesbit, their editor, As 
Professor Dyneley Prince states in a prefatory note, the great body of business documents that have 
heen recovered during recent years in Babylonia furnishes in some respects more important material 
for the study of the social life of the country than detailed historical records. The texts here edited 
are put of the great find of tablets, which was made by native diggers a few years ago at Drehem, 
a mound in central Babylonia in the neighbourhood of Nippur. The many thousands of tablets, 
which were stauggled out of the country from that site, have been distributed among the principal 
museums aud private collectors in Europe and America, and some eight or nine hundred selected 
specimens have already been published m a number of monographs and scientific journals. Dr Nesbit’s 
vollection of thirty documents thus forms a supplement to a class of literature, the main features of 
which are already well known. But it is none the less valuable on that account, and the method of 
pubheation adopted wight serve as a model to other editions of a like character. 

Drehem was an important agricultural centre, and formed the principal source of supply for the 
great temples in the ueighbouring city of Nippur, The larger number of Dr Nesbit’s texts consist 
of account-tablets coucerning animals supphed for sacritice, inventories of herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep end goats, receipt~ for offerings and tribute, and the like. In addition to editing the texts 
with full translations, he gives complete lists of proper names and places mentioned in the texts, a 
classification of the different classes of animals, and a concise introduction dealing with the history 
and chronology of his period. In his section on the language he is certainly right in regarding the 
teats, in spite of their abbreviations, as purely Sumerian, but we hardly agree with him in thinking 
it even “amon the possibilities” that they may have “been read in Semitic.” At the time of the 
Dynasty of Ur, when these texts were written, Sumerian was a very living language, the whole 
of Central Babylonia was under Sumerian jurisdiction, and the few Semitic persunal names that 
occur in them are evidence of the comparatively small number of Semitic officials and employés in 
the service of the temples. The site of Tummal, by the way, which is frequently mentioned on the 
Drehem tablets, is new no longer unknown; shortly after the appearance of Dr Nesbit’s volume 
a test was published by Dr Poebel which proves that it was the name of a sacred quarter in Nippur, 
which was dedicated to Ninhil, the chief goddess of the city. 


L. W. Kina. 


The Evcacations ut Babylon By Ropert Korpewey, (Translated by Acyes §, JOHNS.) Macmillan 
? 
1914. 


Professor Koldewey's hook, now given in Mrs Johns’s translation, marks in more senses than one 
the end of a real epoch in the progress of Babylonian archaeology. The violent luterruption to 
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archaeological research which the present war has necessitated, still more the certainty that, whatever 
the issue of the war, the future political status of Mesopotamia and Babylonia will be profoundly 
moditied and in its turn will profoundly modify the conditious of scientific exploration of ancient 
sites, means that, from the view-point of the future, 1914 may well be considered the terminus of a 
very definite period, to be succeeded when peace is restored hy one of presumably a ditferent character. 
But, more than this, Koldewey’s book is from its nature a definite milestone, for it marks the con- 
elusion, in all essentials, of the most thorough and fully-equipped scientitic exploration of a Babylonian 
site, extending over a dozen yeurs, that has ever been carmed out in this region. It is well that the 
labours of the period that has passed should have culminated in so worthy a work on the most world- 
famous of Mesopotamian cities. 

The fame of Babylon has cutlived that of all its neighbours, whether of older or later foundation. 
While the one destruction of Nineveh by the Medes sutteced to erase it fromm the minds of the 
generations that followed, Babylon survived the vengeance of Sennacherib aud Aslur-bani-pal to 
share the spoils of Assyria’s overthrow, and though her arms had to vield to the vigour of Cyrus 
and Darius, like later Greece she led her captors captive. Roman Caesars trembled before the astute- 
ness of her astrologers. The romance of her history aud wisdvin has penetrated the legend and 
poetry of the countries of the West. Through Judaisin and Christianity her name has become an 
apocalyptic symbol of earthly power and error. It is nu accident that alike in their history and the 
applications of its lessons, the comparison of Babylon with Rome has been the favoured theme of 
historians, inspired writers and religious controversialists. 

When we turn from Babylon in history and romance to Babylon in brick and mortar, there are 
few of us who will not admit some disappuintment. From the descriptions of Greek historians, from 
the astonishment of the Hebrew exiles, the general reader would have conceived a Babylon of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s reign as a rival in size of Imperial Rome, even comparable—it is often compared—with 
modern London. To a Greek to whom Athens was a great city—Athens, half the size of Edinburgh 
to a Jew who was dazzled by the splendours of the little bill-town of Jerusalem, Babylon must obviously 
have appeared colossal. Modern excavations show the circuit of its walls to have extended twelve 
miles, a small area if compared with modern cities but huge for its times. The frequent and complete 
destructions which Babylon underwent have unfortunately deprived us of the means of reconstructing 
fully the city of earlier days, but Dr Koldewey sets the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus 
very fully before us, and alike through the thoroughness and carefulness of systematic excavation, 
through complete acquaintance with Greek and Babylonian literary authorities, and by intuitive under- 
standing of the problems peculiar to work of this kind, he with the scholars who were associated with 
him—among whom such men as Andrae, Weissbach, Meissner and Noldeke need ovly be mentioned— 
already has, though he himself declares the work is only half done as yet, justified his claim to ‘resurrect’ 
Babylon. His work may be judged on two lines—first and most important the settling of the topo- 
graphy of the city, the former course of the Euphrates, the outer and inner city walls, the palaces 
of Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar, the temples E-sagila, E-Mach and E-temenanki, and the line of 
the Procession Street which passed E. of the Citadel, through the Ishtar Gate down to the modern 
mound of Amran where the temples E-tetmenanki and E-sagila have been Jocated, while it connected 
with the Euphrates Bridge of which Dr Koldewey has found the remains of the piers. Second, the 
‘finds’ in the sense of detinite objects of artistic or historical or literary interest. Flint and stone 
implements show the age of Babylon as an inhabited spot since the 5th Millennium. From the 
populous quarter of Merkes there are tablets from the end of the First Dynasty, and houses from 
the Kassite period can be studied. The most striking objects are undoubtedly the decorative relicfs 
in enamelled brick, the lions that ornamented the walls of the Procession Street, the bulls and quaintly 
imagined dragons of the Ishtar Gate that give us some idea of the gorgeousness of Classical Babylon 
and illustrate a very important stage in the art which culminated in the Persian Archers of the Guard 
of the Louvre. 

No reader can abstain from expressing his gratitude to Mrs Johns for her adinirable translation 
of a pre-eminently technical book. By an error common in English writers but seriously in conflict 
with historical fact, the German Emperor is styled on p. viii ‘Emperor of Germany’ The general 
appearance of the book leaves nothing to be desired. 


A. W. A. LEEPER. 
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Cutuluyue of Eyyptiun Searabs, ete. in the British Museum. By H. R. Harr, MA, FSA. Volo. 
Royal Searubs. 


Among the sinaller Egyptian antiquities none have attracted a greater share of attention than 
scarabs. There are several obvious reasons why they should have appealed strongly to the tourist 
and the collector. To the Egyptolugist, however, they have a deeper signifieance, for they cover 
along period of Egyptian history im an almost unbroken series, and their style and the inscriptions 
they bear often make it possible to date groups of objects te whose epoch there is no other clue. 
In order to make full use of this aid to chronology it is necessary to have, reduced to reference form, 
the experience of these who have studied many thousands of these objects. In this lies, perhaps, 
the chief value of such works as Professor Newberry’s volume on the scarabs in the Cairo Catalogue 
and, still more recently, Mr Halls publication of the Royal Scarabs of the British Museum. This 
latter is the first volume of a work which is to include the whule of the scarabs and other seals of 
the museutn. 

It need hardly be said that in point of view of finish and appearance it is in keeping with the 
standard which we have learnt to expect from all the British Museum publications. It is, strictly 
speaking, a reference catalogue, but there is added to it an introduction which vives it a further 
value. In this Mr Hall deals with the nature, origin and use of the various Egyptian forms of seal. 
With regard to the scarab he clears up quite definitely several points which have been doubtful, or 
more correctly, regarding which false ideas have been floating about. Thus he insists on the fact 
that the scarab was in origin purely an amulet; only later was it inseribed and used for sealing. 
Moreover there is a curious return to the original idea after Rameside times, when the scarab tended 
to lose its value as a seal and to become once more an amulet, now taking its amuletic value from 
the words inscribed on it, 

With regard to the date of the earliest seal scarals Mr Hall is perfectly detinite. Blue glazed 
seuabs of rough form with geometrical designs on their bases do indeed appear contemporaneously 
with the button seals of the end of the Old Kingdom, but the manufacture of fine scarab seals does 
not begin until the XIth Dynasty and is not usual until the XIIith. The well known scarabs with 
the names of Khufu, Khafra and other pyramid builders he ascribes to the archaising workmen of the 
Saite Period. The evidence for this lies in the fact that these scarabs are identical in form, style and 
technique with scarab» bearing the names of kings of the Saite Period. 

With regard to the various words for ‘a seal, ‘to seal, Mr Hall exercises a wise caution. He 
meutions the two roots sd7? aud iia, adding in footnotes that the first is used of sealing in early 
tives, while the second, used as a substantive, only occurs in late texts. We may add to this that 
the British Museum has itself a stela (No. 146 [574]) which gives us the rare full writing Sdjwt for 
‘a sevl? in the Middle Kingdom. It would be interesting tu know whether Mr Hall’s researches into 
these two roots Jed him to any conclusions with regard to the meaning and readinus of the difficult 


< a 
ry . és I 
9 ). Q . Q ea . The first 1s doubtless equivalent to ) Q \ » ‘overseer of sealers? ; 
a i 


the last clearly means Soverseer of sealed things, but are these treasures or contracts, and is the reading 

A . : 2 fod 
sdzirt or Atmut (itmt,? tinally is the second equivalent to the last, or does it read imy rj $d) 
_— ~ - . aint 
the seal, as an occasional variant with the vertical stroke after the Q would suggest ? 
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& 
mentioned. It occurs in Anastasi I, Abbott, Mayer A. and elsewhere. 


wt, “overseer of 
In the same 


or . . . rore Ce al? i istine TP 1 ; . 
connexion a further word At a seal, quite distinct from Atm ‘a signet ring,’ might be 


In dealing with the cylinder seal Mr Hall very rightly calls for caution before admitting its 
o 


derivation from Babylonia, since it Is already found in Egypt in the predynastic period. He suggests 
- ” Soo 


that it may have been derived from a short length of reed on which characters were eut. An 
tern itive to this is suggested by a cylinder from Carchemish, now in the Ashinolean Museum, which 
woof bone. Mr Hogarth, who pointed it vut to me, stygested that here we luay have the clue to 
the origin of this form of seal. In defence of this it might also be alleged that the surface of a reed 
would be ditheult te cut well and would probably be very perishable when cut. 

No portion of the Introduction is imoere interesting than that im which Mr Hall discusses the 
development in the form of the scarab throughout its long history. Some attempt to date the 


various types by teaus of the form, especially that of the back, had been made, notably by Newherry 
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Mr Hall, however, has carried this analysis much further and has added to it a new criterion which 
seems almost more important, namely the profile of the scarab viewed from the side. At the same 
time, the student who hopes with the aid of Mr Hall’s excellently illustrated table of classes and 
sub-classes to be able to date every scarab he meets will certainly be disappointed. The reason for 
this lies not in Mr Halls classification, but, as he himself tells us, in the nature of the subject- 
matter. In the first place, certain types cover a long period, aud in the second a rigorous classification 
on a single criterion is impossible, fur almost any form of back may be combined with almost any 
form of legs and profile. The fact is that we are here face to face with that peculiar phenomenon of 
scientific study whereby one who has handled large numbers of objects apparently almost exactly 
alike acquires a sense enabling him tu draw distinctions wlich he cau only imperfectly express in 
words. This is a fact which is known in every branch of research, and when an expert tells us that 
such or such a scarab is to be assigned to the XIIth Dynasty because of its ‘general appearance’ we 
have no right to cavil because he cannot make his secret ours in half a dozen words. At the same 
time there are certain forms which are peculiar to certain periods, and these even the beginner will 
have no difficulty in picking out with the aid of the tables. As for Mr Hall himself his true reward 
will come in his later volume where his minute study of types datable by the king-names on them 
will enable him to place scarabs whose inscription is of no assistance. 

In the translations of titles several new interpretations are given. Perhaps the most interesting 


is to be found on p. 264 (No. 2604) where the title ] a Pi is equated with lee J\, voth being 
Y 


read tpy nSt niswt “he who is on the king’s throne,’ ie. the royal favourite or regent. It is difficult 
to accept this interpretation in the case of the latter title since the last sign is invariably quite 
detinitely Ar and not n&t, This is especially clear in instances such as Der el Gebruwit, 1. Pl. vit 
where both the sign in question and the zé¢-sign occur in the same piece of inscription and are quite 


distinct in form. Variants also occur with the r of dr written out. Moreover in | a a the last sign 
Ad 


: a com 
reads SpSy (fem. spé) as shown by the variants jos f (Miss. Arch. Frans. 1. 201) and Je HO t 
ga 4 


(Petrie, Deshasheh, Pl. 28). The title is in most cases feminine. The title joe M\ hry apd? (tp? 


ni$wt has been well treated by Sottas in Sphing, xvi. pp. 1 ff, a reference I owe to Gardiner, who 
also kindly verified for me some references to which I had no access. 

The question of the method in which scarabs should be illustrated is a difficult one, and 
considerations of cost often prevent the attainment of the ideal. At the same time most people are 
agreed that unless a very brilliant photograph can be obtained and printed by collotype a facsimile 
copy in black and white is a necessity. Such facsimiles render unnecessary the use of hieroglyphic 
type, except in rare cases, and are far clearer than half tones. Where they have been used in this 
volume they seem so successful that they make us wish they had been employed throughout. On 
this point opinions may differ, but no one will refuse to accord to Mr Hall the thanks that are due 
to him for the painstaking care and accuracy with which he has followed out what must often have 
seemed an almost endless piece of tedious monotony. 

T. E. PEEr. 


The Rock-Tombs of Meir, Purt I. By Ayuwarp M. Buackmay, M.A. London: The Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, 1914. 


The twenty-second memvir of the Archaeological Survey in no way falls short of its predecessors 
in interest. Mr Blackman has found in the rock-tombs of Meir a fruitful field of work, and the 
present memoir will, we hope, be the forerunner of others of equal value on the same subject. In 
this volume is described the tomb-chapel of Senbi, Ukh-hotp’s son. The nomarchs of Cusae who are 
buried at Meir excavated for themselves in the hillside a series of tombs which contain painted 
reliefs of more than ordinary interest in many respects, as we see from the plates illustrating this 
volume. Mr F, Ogilvie’s coloured plates give an idea of the fine though somewhat low-toned colouring 
ot the reliefs, and the collotype reproductions of photographs of many of the scenes supplement 
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Mr Blackman’s own very accurate and careful drawings. Of these the most interesting are Plates VI, 
VII and VIII, reproducing a scene of Senbi hunting in the desert. The ancient artist represented 
this in a remarkably free and naturalistic style. The figure of Senbi shooting with the bow, and the 
group of a lion dragging a bull by the muzzle, are of considerable importance in the history of 
Egyptian art. Further, the curious figures of the Beja herdsmen on Plates IX and X (reproduced 
photographically on Pl. NXV and in colour on Pl. XXXIJ) are delineated with remarkable fidelity to 
the physical characteristics of the sun-browned and thin desert race. 

Senbi was a contewporary of Amenemhet I. His is not the earliest tomb on the site. The 
oldest is that of a prince contemporary with Pepi I. The XIIth Dynasty family to which Senbi 
belonged largely bore the name of Ukh-hotp. The uh, which forms part of the name, was a sceptre 
emblematic of the goddess Hathor of Cusae, and was itself regarded as a form of that divinity, so 
that its name could be used as that of a deity, and be compounded with such words as hekp, nekht, 
etc., in proper names. Mr Blackman describes and figures the various forms in which this object of 
local worship was represented. He also gives us a description of the site of Cusae and a genealogy 
of its VIth and XIIth Dynasty princes, so far as they are known. The peculiar art of the place, as 
exemplified in these tombs, receives special treatment. And the tomb-reliefs themselves are described 
at length. 


We may congratulate him and the Fund on a very interesting piece of work. 


H. R. Hatz. 


The Temple of Dendir. By Aytwarp M. Backman. Cairo: Service des Antiquités. 1911. 


Some years ago Mr Blackman was employed by the Service des Antiquités to make a complete 
publication of the Temple of Dendtr for Sir Gaston Maspero’s series “Les Temples Immergés de la 
Nubie.” The probable submersion of the temple owing to the imminent heightening of the Aswan 
Dam made such a work urgently necessary. 

There is much that is interesting in this building of the Roman period. For such debased art 
the style of its sculptures is good. They are well reproduced in a fine series of photographic plates 
and in the careful drawings of Mr J. A. Dixon, who was associated with Mr Blackman in the work. 
Mr Blackman’s description is elaborate and careful, the whole temple being minutely described from 
top to bottom, as was necessary : nothing ts omitted, whether interesting or uninteresting. 

The temple was dedicated to two deified men, Petesi and Pihor “the chief,’ the sons of Kupar, 
who scem to have owed their deification to the fact of their having been drowned in the sacred 
stream. Such favoured mortals were called “the praised ones,” Aesyu; and the word pace came to 
mean simply “drowned” in Coptic. Petesi and Pihor were, as Mr Blackman says, the “ sheykhs” of 
Tutzis, as (he shows) Dendfir was anciently called. His identification of Tutzis with Dendtr seems 
quite certain. It used to be supposed that the ancient name was Exthire, but this, however alluring 


—_ 
it may sound, is incorrect, and due to a confusion. The Egyptian name was Tlulhée(t), a Ae = 
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Tutzis. In an inscription the Sia? or Agathadaimon of Tuhte is mentioned, oO | l rh N) g a 
ce TAL RK 


and in this the sign Q was misread as »: and the Y misconstrued as part of the name 
SS 


instead of what it is, the word 7, ‘of’; so that we used to read “the Shai (of) Enthtret,” instead 
of “the Sha? of Tuhtet.”. Mr Blackman has now put us right. 


The interest of this temple, its art, and its remarkable dedication will excuse a belated review. 


H. R. Haun. 
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DID MENEPHTAH INVADE SYRIA ? 


By Proressor EDOUARD NAVILLE, D.C.L., LL.D., Fis.A. 


THE sentence on the stele discovered by Professor Petrie in which Israel is mentioned 
as well as other nations contains interesting historical facts. It is therefore well worth 
trying to discover its real significance, und to give it its right interpretation. Its 
text is the following: 


SPS Sy Gee Sey es © SN) bee . as YP 
ene DS Se “Wor tee Sd 5 ety ews 8 


wo ew ws. 


RPEKY Dob =SISEhs learn Pe R 
LAT AUS Re F SE SWAT IMS 
we SEIN T ASR H1S oy eile 


Numervus translations have been proposed. I shall begin with those of the two 
editors of the stele. 

Professor Spiegelberg?: * Niemand (sic) unter den Neunbogenviilkern erhebt sein 
Haupt. Verwiistet ist Zhnu, Cheta zur Ruhe gebracht, das Kanaan ist mit(7) allem 
Schlechten gefangen(?). Fortyefiihrt ist Askalon, Gazer genommen. Jenoum ist zu 
nichts gemacht, Jsrael ist verwiistet und seine Saaten vernichtet, Hur ist wie die 
Wittwen (sic) von Aegypten geworden.” 

Mr Griffith?: “No one raises his head among the Nine Bows. Devastated is 
Tehenu, Kheta is quieted. Seized is the Kanaan with every evil. Led away is Askelou. 
Takeu is Gezer. Yenoam is brought to nought. The people of Israel is laid waste, 
their crops are not. Khor (Palestine) has become as a widow for Egypt.” 

Professor Breasted®: “ Not one holds up his head amung the Nine Bows. Wasted 
is Tehenu, Kheta is pacified. Plundered is Pekanaan with every evil. Carried off is 
Askelon. Seized upon is Gezer. Yenoam is made as a thing not existing. Israel is 
desolated, his seed is not; Palestine has become a widow for Evypt.” 

The last is that of Sir Gaston Maspero, in the newly published edition of the 
catalogue of the Cairo museum (p. 170): 


1 Zeitschr. 1896, p. 14. ? Petrie, Sic Temples, p. 28. 
3 Aneient Records, U1, p. 263. Professor Breasted puts in parenthesis the illegible readings of the 
names according to the Berlin system, 


tw 
a 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. 1. 
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“Maintenant que les Libyens ont été battus, le pays de Khita est pacifique, le 
Canaan est pris avec tout ce qwil y a de mauvais en lui, les gens d’Ascalon sont 
emmenés captifs, ceux de Guézer sunt saisis, ceux VIounimam n’existent plus, le peuple 
@TIsraél est rasé et il n’y a plus de sa graine. La Syrie est devenue comme les veuves 
de TEgypte.” 

None of these translations gives the real significance of these sentences. They 
have been interpreted by Professor Breasted and others as meaving that Menephtah!, 
like his father, had made a successful campaign in Syria and Palestine. This assumption 
does not seem justified by the character and the contents of the stele. This long 
inscription is an eulogy merely of the great victory of Menephtah over the Libyans, 
—h | Sh. and this eulogy was written a short 


of the defeat of their chief 


time after the vietorv. In the fifth year in the second month of the third season, the 
King was informed of the invasion of the Libyans?, and the two great laudatory 
inscriptions are said to have been engraved or written in the following month, one in 
the Delta at Athribis! and the other one at Thebes. his is something analogous to 
the hymns or festive songs whieh in antiquity as well as in modern times arise after 
a great victory, or a signal deliverance. There are several examples of such hymns in 
the Old Testament, 

It seems most improbable that aif before fighting the Libyans Menephtah had 
conquered Syria there should be no allusion to this great achievement, except. those 
few words at the end of the stele. The author would certainly have spoken of the 
great slaughter made by the King, ef the heads of the chiets cut off; he would have 
wiven the usual bombastie deseription of the triumphs of Menephtah. Besides, as 
Mr Max Maller very aptly says'; Menephtah, who lived in peace with the Hittites and 
who was threatened me his own kingdom by the Libyans, conld not have made conquests 
in Syriacin the first and second year of his reign. 

Srl less ean we draw any imference as to such a campaign from the day-book 
of oa frontier other whieh is found on the blank backs of a papyrus whieh is sume- 
thing like a schoolboy's copybook’, 

According to Professor Breasted, itis of naportanee alse as showing that Merneptah 
in his third year was in Syria, undoubtedly on the campaign durmy which he plundered 
Israel as related in his Uyran of Vietery of the year 5° We shall see that this 
document does not speak anywhere of the presence of Menephtah in Syria. 

Thr deeumenr is evidently written hastily and with) some ueglivence: it is the 
memorandum of au agent, Tt is a reeord of letters which the oficial sent to various 
places, throngh different messengers. Trot te be observed that most. of them have 


UThe transcription Meee gteh oof the Bertin’ hoot is etreneeus The <=. is always dropped 
before a eonseninty as we degra fret trinsetiptions Tike src Therefore the rrdit transcription 
ts Menephtah or Merenpltah 


DoMaspera, Zvte he isstop dds. SM asctne. Zatekye 1ss3, p. 65. 
Bite «co Biro. pe B22. 
Hoes tr pis, Vind Voverse This deemment wis gist tra stated aa ISTR hy Chabas 


Be hahaa poe weer Thete ce he TRved py Mand th ON seats tetas Professor Ertuat 

K ‘ 
puboshed the restomd trastiten of at Zatste Peep mr wa ta ties obs pyatien oo Memes Wisseus 
Wostone noch vnc t cehliehen 


Ob eM We ede ATS pe 2a Ts 
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Semitic, I may even say Palestinian names. They are going back to their countries, 
and it seems probable that they had come fur some commercial purpose. These 
messages may be considered as the origin of the post, the interchange of communications 
between foreign countries. 


Where is the official posted? It seems probable that he is at the ea @ a 
Wwés ; why, “the fort of Djar,’ the present Kantarah, which may be considered 


as the key of Egypt on that side, and the starting-point of the armies marching into 
Palestiue; he might be also in the “town of Menephtab,” of which we shall speak 
further, but that seems less likely. 

The first batch of messengers goes in the third year, on the fifteenth day of the 
ninth mouth. The first postmau, whose name begins with Buar... the son of Zippor 


native of Gaza, is to go to Kharu. He is the bearer of two > i Re ; ~ letters of 


different contents. 


On the same day goes A Sa) OF ) Sh. “the head or the chief of 
the peasants, Khai.” He pores not gu very far, since a few days afterwards, on a day 
which Chabas reads 18 and Erman considers as doubtful be is back and brings a letter 
ee ue ci SIN RY a lit. “things brought, one letter.” Whether his journey 
lasted three days or noe it could not be very long and the place to which he was 
sent not very far distant. I should say it was the TF ca the royal estate or farm, 
which as we shall see we can locate approximately. The peasants are often mentioned 


in connection with the dg CJ the agricultural estates! 

Iw BA sel T can hardly think 
that it is the “chief of Lyre,” “der Ftirst von Tyrus.” It would be rather extraordinary 
that a man of such a high position should be a mere messenger of a Jand agent, sent 
by him to carry a letter; even admitting that Tyre was not the great and powerful 
Phoenician city, but that described in the Tel cl-Amarna letters. The hieratic sign 


The same day goes a messenger called RI \ 


seems tv me to currespond better to R aau, “the old man or the veteran soldier?,” 


As for i iN \ shi we shall see further that it cannot be so far as Tyre. In the 


sane year and the same month arrive “the head of the auxiliaries of the Well of 
Menephtah,’ which is probably in the neighbourhood of the estate, “with all the 
otticers? who are to be witnesses in the fortress of Djar’.” 

On the 18th day, according to Chabas, go three messengers, all of them natives of 
Gaza; they are sent to the place where the king is. The chief of the peasants Khai 
brings a letter probably with other things, showing that he is back. 


1 BRUGSCH, Es aed p. 905, * Breoscw, Dit, Suppl. pr. 32. 


ss 


‘1 read eS: ee | a. 
{| ey rit 
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On the same day goes ‘“ Nekhtuamon, the son of Djair from the castle of Menephtah” 


KY IS 8 | Menephtah , who is to reach the place Djair-ruma, and who 
~~ vo VDA ANA 


has to go to Khara. He bears two ditferent letters, one probably to the place he is to 
reach first, and the secoud to the goal of his voyage, Kharu. The intermediate station 


Bia na ete ak \Y —  -& at + QQ SO 
is written | Re Ka according to Erman, 
%& ES <> 1@ hs cs L INS ie dy 
aceordiny to Max Miiller. j iN \ ne has been mentioned betore, and this second 
= mw Tes <> 
hame secuis to show that it was a city or district divided into two parts; since it is 
reached before Kharu, it cannot be Tyre. The other messengers of that day are 


a head of the peasants, and a steward, said to be “from this town,” whatever it is. 
I believe it to be the fortress of Djar where the official resides. 


a ea “the head of the estate and chief of the 
fort Ani(/) from the town or village of Menephtah which is in the district of 


\ iN Adima.” He has to bring two letters to the place where the 
| a S ya . i 
king is. 
The last messenger who goes on the 25th is “a coachman or aun equerry from 


DK iN t a Menepltab FB ca the great royal estate of Menephtah.” This 


estate we know from a papyrus in Bologua from a letter concerning horses’. Another 
text which will give us a clear indication of the site where we are to look for the village 

: : . - As % Ba . Sos 
or castle of Menephtah, is the following’ “We have allowed the tribes of the Shasu 


of the land of dime tl &y \ ia aA, to pass the stronghold or fort @ iN e 2 
— c= C4 


of King Menephtah which is in Suecoth towards the lakes and ponds of Pithom of 
King Menephtah in Suceoth in order to feed their eattle in the great estate of Pharaoh 


Wes aoe 


If we compare this text with the various entries of the day-| 


The next messenger is 


p00k we have to 
: <= a 
conclude that what is called Q i oe Q, ae be Je Pe af AT enanhihs 


or belongs te the same coustruction. It is, as Max Muller says, a stronghold on 
the limit of the desert. It has to protect a great estate of the king and ts ponds 
necessary for the cattle. We see a stronghold of that kind in the time of Seti I 


called <= a which guarded a well and a pond. Near the fortification, which 
consisted of one or several towers, were habitations for the people of the estate; that 
is why it is ealled a town or a village. Judging from the 
ef Setr J. T should say that the ~ Well of Menephtah” 
this village. 


sculptures of the campaign 
Was in the neighbourhood of 


The stronghold of Menephtah was according to the two texts 


: either in Suceoth or 
in uldima. These two regions were both borderlands 


, and they were contiguous; their 
limits were not well marked, it could not be said exactly where they tinished. There- 


fore the stronghold could be attributed to the one or to the other, 


i LINCKE, Corrs wy rydey es Wy pl Th. to, Tit 1. 2 Least, VI, pl 1. ; Leps, Denkin I, 126), 
- ; 42 i 
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Adimau from which the Bedouins come has always been considered as being Edom. 
This identification seems to me quite erreneous. Edom and Suecoth were separated 
by a great waterless desert. At the time of Menephtah, the time of the Exodus, 
Edom was Mount Seir' on the South of Palestine, and the region around it, the land 
of the Horites which is called here Kharu; and to suppose that starting from that 
region the Bedouins made the long journey across the desert in order to water their 
animals near Pithom is really absurd. It is a case of common sense versus philology. 
The narrative of the Exodus gives us the true transcription of the Egyptian word. It 
is Etham?, which is the first station of the Israelites after they had left Succoth: 
“and they took their journey from Succoth and encamped in Etham in the edge of 
the wilderness” (Ex. xiii, 20, Numbeis xxxiii, 6). We know that the wilderness of 
Etham was waterless, and it is natural that the Bedouins of that desert should have 
asked permission to drive their cattle towards the ponds of Pithom. 

The name which corresponds to Edom of the Bible at the time of Menephtah is 


iN wh, Kharu, the land of the Horites. This country is the remotest point to 


which the messengers of the official are sent, the southern part of Palestine. 

The correct interpretation of the day-book does not give the slightest indication 
of a victorious campaign of Menephtah in Palestine, nor even of the presence of the 
king in Syria, since the messengers who are to find out where he is are precisely 
those who are not sent abroad to Kharu, which is often interpreted as being Syria and 
which is the land of the Horites. The king was probably somewhere not very far away, 
in the village or stronghold bearing his name or in his estate in Succoth, 

Let us now revert to the stele: “ Nobody dares to raise his head among the Nine 
Bows or the barbarians. The land of the Tehennu is wasted.” This we have heard 
at great length in the stele. 

If Menephtah is safe on the West, it is the same on the East. “Kheta is at 
peace.” The king’s father had made a treaty of peace for ever with the Hittites. 
This treaty had been confirmed by the marriage of Rameses with a daughter of the 
King of Kheta who seems himself to have brought his daughter to Egypt. We know 
from the Tel el-Amarna tablets that such marriages were the guarantees of treaties 
and alliances. Therefore we have every reason to think that the intercourse between 
the two nations was of the most friendly character. 

Then the writer goes on to the coast of Palestine: “The land of Kanaan is prisoner 
of all bad things”: we should now say, of all kinds of bad things. There is no doubt 


that Ni iN ° ey means “make prisoner” and not plunder. Besides we cannot find 


much sense in the translation of Professor Breasted: “plundered is Pekanaan with 
every evil.” Evil things are not generally objects of plunder. 

We have here figurative language, or a metaphor like many found in Egyptian, 
and the ignorance of which has often led to absurd translations. In French we use 


} Deut. i, 5, &. 

2 Cf. The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Evodus, 4th ed. p. 28. It will be objected 
that this transcription does not quite agree with the laws of philology. But when do we see that the 
transcription of a proper name into a foreign language follows those laws? The ruling element is 
the ear. A name is transcribed from its sound, or from popular etymology. What does the official 
vf Menephtah know of philology? He writes in his day-hook the names as he hears them. 
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constantly in a figurative sense expressions like these, étre prosounier de, emprisonné 
dans, enchutné par, and it is the same in other modern languages. Here it means 
made helpless as the prisoners who are represented with their elbows tied together 
behind their backs. 

The reason for which the land of Canaan is not to be feared, the evils in which 
it is said to be imprisoned, are the internecine wars between its principal cities. 

“ Ashkelon is brought,” how and by whom? It is evident that it is “as a prisoner” 


that the word “brought” must be explained. j & by itself does not mean as much, vor 


is it “carried oft” or “led away”: on the contrary it is “brought,” it might be as a gift, 
as a tribute, or for any other reason. The eaplanation is given by the next words: “held 


fast by Gezer.” means “hold in one’s hand.” In the texts of the pyramids, T. 368, 


aN 
poe 
it is said: “thou holdest in thy hand a whip (Maspero) or a sceptre (Renouf).” It means 
also to “arrest!” But we have two examples giving us the correct explanation of 
the passage of the stele. It is in the inscription of the Admiral Aahmes (I. 11). 


PASI SI ST oe PDASHKEANS hod 
a Coca, a Q ee “J brought one living prisoner; I went down into the 


water and behold I brought him hvulding him fast, on the road.” And further 


oN ee | Mi ye KK me ® [ee 4, . 
nw AARAAR AD —) Y | INN SA +) 

“T brought two fighting men whom I seized, or whom I held fast, from the ship of 
the enemy.” In both cases Aahmes speaks of an act which he did with his own hand: 
once he held his prisoner so fast that he brought him safely through the water, and 
the second time he seized the two men and dragged them himself out of the boat of 
the enemy. This is what we read in the stele: Ashkelon is a prisoner which Gezer 
brings holding him with his hand. This shows in figurative language that there has 
been between the two cities a war in which Gezer was the conqueror. 

This war probably extended to other parts of Kanaan; for after Gezer we find 
Inuamma which is said to be made as a thing not existing (Breasted), or as we should 
say in a modern language “annihilated, anéanti.” I do not deal with the situation of 
Inuamma, the Teuva or “lexvai of the LXX., said to be west of Ekron?. 

“The Israelites are swept off, his seed is no more.” It is not spoken of the Land 
of Israel, but of the Israelites who are considered as a whole, the people of Israel. 


Ns \ 
a priestly title meaning “the bald one, the shaved one.” In English © to raze” means * to 


level with the ground, to sweep away what is over it.” It is the same in French; we 
speak of une ville rusée, vn champ rasé par Voraye. As for the identity of seed and 
posterity, it is fuund in nearly all languages. 


The last country mentioned is the next neighbour of Egypt TSX ae nly the 


I sider tt vord <==” as another figurativ ressl ; = : 
consider the word = Se as another figurative expression. TD is 


Horites, and here there is a kind of pun on their name. or what we might call 


T Pap. ABBotT, pl IV, 10. 
2+ La ville de Gezer daprés une inscription ¢gyptienne, — Flordegdim de Marquis de Vogue, p. 457 
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. - . : —_—_ 
a popular etymology. The Horites, Kharu, “have become like a widow { N = Dh 


of Egypt.” We have a curious commentary un that sentence in the great Elephantine 
papyrus. Describing their distress after the destruction of their temple, the Jews say: 
“Until the present day, we wear muurning clothes, we fast, and our wives are like 
widows.” We do not know the cause of the distress of the Horites: they might have 
sutfered also froin the wars which had been raging in the land, or perhaps Kharu 
was the country which the Israelites were said to occupy, and their destruction would 
leave it quite desolated. The Israelites had left Ezypt under peculiar circumstances ; 
uone of them had remained in the land, and therefore fur the people of Egypt that 
meant their annihilation. 

Thus the last lines of the stele show that the safety of the king is complete. On 
the African side his victory was brilliant and decisive; on the other side Kheta was 
at peace with him since his father’s reign, and the other nations, which eventually might 
have become his foes, were reduced to a state of utter helplessness. 

There is no indication whatever that this state of things was due to the victorics 
vf the king. He is not mentioned as conqueror; it is not said that personally he did 
anything in the destruction of Ashkelon or Inuamma. It would be quite contrary to 
Kg\ptian inscriptions such as we know them, to forget in that way the great deeds of 
their king. Every victory, every contest is due to the king himself. In Egypt a historical 
narrative bears still the character which history has at its origiv. History began with 
biographies, and historical inscriptions in Egypt, or even in the books of Kings or 
Chronicles in the Old Testament, are nothing but biographies of the king, or events 
connected with his person. 

No more than the day-book of the official does this inscription record a conquest 
of Menephtah in Palestine. The successful campaign attributed to him is a mere 
hypothesis resting on two texts neither of which gives any indication whatever of this 
war, and still less a positive proof. It must therefore be entirely struck out of the 
annals of Menephtah. 
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constantly in a figurative sense expressions like these, etre prisuunter de, emprisonné 
duns, enchuiné par, and it is the same in other inodern languaves. Here it means 
made helpless as the prisoners who are represented with their elbows tied together 
behind their backs. 

The reason for which the land of Canaan is not to be teared, the evils in which 
it is said to be imprisoned, are the internecine wars between its principal cities 

« Ashkelon is brought.” how and by whom? It is evident that it is “as a prisoner " 

oor 

that the word “brought” must be explained. j ‘S by itself does not mean as much, nor 
is it “carried off” or “led away”: on the coutiary it is “ brought,” it might be as a gift, 
as a tribute, or for any other reason. The explanation is given by the next words: “held 


tast by Gezer.” ‘ ; means “hold in one’s hand.” In the texts of the pyramids, T. 368, 


it is said: “thou holdest in thy hand a whip (Maspero) or a sceptre (Renouf).” It means 
also to “arrest.” But we have two examples giving us the correct explanation of 
the passage of the stele. ae is in the inscription of the Admiral Aahmes (1. 


iA elolatc yO RAS =K=- AS hed 


x Doo a EN ar “T brought one living prisoner; I went down into the 
water and behold I brought him holding him fast, on the road.” And further 


ak 4 <4 a 
fh ee oe a 
“T brought two fighting men whom I seized, or whom I held fast, from the ship of 
the enemy.” In both cases Aahmes speaks of an act which he did with his own hand: 
once he held his prisoner su fast that he brought him safely through the water, and 
the second time he seized the two men and dragged them himself out of the boat of 
the enemy. This is what we read in the stele: Ashkelon is a prisoner which Gezer 
brings holding him with his hand. This shows in figurative language that there has 
been between the two cities a war in which Gezer was the conqueror. 

This war probably extended to other parts of Kanaan; for after Gezer we find 
Inuamma which is said to be made as a thing not existing (Breasted), or as we should 
say in a modern language “annihilated, anéanti.” I do not deal with the situation of 
Inuamma, the Teuva or “lewvai of the LXX., said to be west of Ekron?. 

“The Israelites are swept off, his seed is no more.” It is not spoken of the Land 
of Israel, but of the Israelites who are considered as a whole, the people of Israel. 


oo me bere 
I consider the word <=* ys as another figurative expression. ; D ne 

a Nos \ : 
a priestly title meaning “the bald one, the shaved one.” In English ~ to 1aze” means “ to 
level with the ground, to sweep away what is over it. It is the same in French ; 
speak of une ville rasée, wn champ rasé pur Coraye. As for the identity of seed and 
posterity, it is found in nearly all languages. 


The last country mentioned is the next neighbour of Egypt | N pe ne ihe 


Horites, and here there is a kind of pun on their name. or what we might call 
o a 


1 Pap. Appotr, pl. IV, 1. 
2 La ville de Gezer daprés une inscription ¢gyptienne.  Florilegiéau de Marquis de Vagied p. 457 
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of Egypt.” We have a curions commentary un that sentence in the great Elephantine 
papyrus, Describing their distress after the destruction of their temple, the Jews say: 
“Until the present day, we wear mourning clothes, we fast, and our wives are like 
widows.” We do not know the cause of the distress of the Horites: they might have 
suffered also from the wars which had been raging in the land, or perhaps Kharu 
was the country which the Israelites were said to occupy, and their destruction would 
leave it quite desolated. The Israelites had left Egypt under peculiar circumstances ; 
none of them had remained in the land, and therefore fur the people of Egypt that 
meant their annihilation, 

Thus the last lines of the stele show that the safety of the king is complete. On 
the African side his victory was brilliant and decisive; on the other side Kheta was 
at peace with him since his father’s reign, and the other nations, which eventually might 
have become his foes, were reduced to a state of utter helplessness. 

There is no indication whatever that this state of things was due to the victorics 
of the king. He is not mentioned as conqueror; it is not said that personally he did 
anything in the destruction of Ashkelon or Inuamma. It would be quite contrary to 
Egyptian iuscriptions such as we kuow them, to forget in that way the great deeds of 
their king, Every victory, every contest is due to the king himself. In Egypt a historical 
narrative bears still the character which history has at its origin. History began with 
biographies, and historical inscriptions in Egypt, or even in the books of Kings or 
Chronicles in the Old Testament, are nothing but biographies of the king, or events 
connected with his person. 

No more than the day-book of the official does this inscription record a conquest 
of Menephtah in Palestine. The successful campaign attributed to him is a mere 
hypothesis resting on two texts neither of which gives any indication whatever of this 
war, and still less a positive proof. It must therefore be entirely struck out of the 
annals of Menephtah., 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT BALABISH: 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


By G. A. WAINWRIGHT, B.Lrrr. 


Durine the mouths of April and May this year Prof. Whittemore and I carried 
on a small excavation for the American Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
The site selected was Balabish on the eastern bank of the Nile, a place for which 
the least distant station is Abu Tisht just south of Baliana. 

Here there has been a very large cemetery of the New Kiugdom, which has been 
worked over by the Governmeut and also plundered by the natives. We confined our 
attention to the ends of the desert tongues which had only been slightly touched in 
modern times, aud found interesting relics dating to the late XVIIIth dynasty. Much 
more impurtant however was a small series of the rare “pan-graves” which we 
discovered on the fringe of the great cemetery, at the extreme pvints of the tongues. 
Apparently a small population in the “pan-grave” period had begun to use these 
headlands, being nearest to the cultivation, and had no need to go further into the 
desert. Then the larger and more wealthy population of the late XVIIIth dynasty 
continued using the ground until they had filled up the whole ridge behind the © pan- 
graves.” Our “ pan-graves ” were evlindrical wells from oue and a half to two metres 
deep, in no sense like the shallow pans which Professor Petrie found at Hu, but similar 
to the group which he excavated at Rifeh. Other graves which produced typical “ pan- 
grave” objects were of oblong shape, some quite small, evidently for a crouched burial, 
others were loug enough for a full-length burial like the ~ Kgyptian ” graves. 

The civilization is strongly Southern in style as is evidenced by the pottery and 
even a lip-stud, and moreover by the prevalence of leather-work, and bone implements 
and shells. The two other connections vf these people which Professor Petrie has 
remarked are duly exhibited. They are found in the first place in the usual damaged 
kohl pots and tine axe- heads of Middle Kingdom type, and probably the clear crystal 
bead glazed blue belongs te this group. In the seeond place connections are found 
with the pre-dynastic people of Egypt. Thus on vue occasion a lage jar still contained 
scented olmtment, while in others. though the deposit itself bad disappeared, the scent 
remaimed, Further there were small palettes and their pebbles for grinding paint 
besides a few lumps of malachite and some oth: r ore, galena(’) or haematite (2). The 
above-mentioned bead of glazed crystal should perhaps be mncluded in this category, as 
the glazing of quartz was a pre-dynastic art. In this connection most remarkable of 
all was a pot of the true pre-dynastic type D, or decorated class (Pl. XXV, fig. 2). 
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Fig. 1. Net Bag of Elephant’s Hair and Pierced Leather Kilt 
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Fig. 2. Group of * Pan-Grave"' Type. 


‘*Pan Grave’’ Objects from Balabish. 
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Fig or. Early Transparent Glass 





Fig 2. Figure Vase. 
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Fig 3 Two Types of Bugelkannen 


Late XVIIIth Dyn. Objects from Balabish, 
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Resemblances to modern Nubian or Sudanese work are seen in some of the 
sandals which are quite different from the New Kingdom types, and again in the leather 
fringes, while there is a resemblance to the work of the modern Bisharin in the use 
of lengths of finely cut leather for the threading of beads. A connection with the 
South seems probable from the presence of the beautiful little net bag of elephant’s 
hair (Pl. XXV, fig. 1). 

Of objects interesting in themselves apart from their value as showing cultural 
connections we may select for mention leather of fine quality dyed red, of which pieces 
were carefully stitched into large rugs or cloaks(?); a large bundle of leather with 
blue beads stitched on to it; raw hide wrist guards ornamented with tooled patterns, 
bundles of sinews, presumably bow-strings; kilts of leather pierced in an ornamental 
design (Pl. XXV, fig. 1); a prepared bull’s skull spotted red and black as usual; bracelets 
of shell slips; and last but not least the beautiful red polished pottery either plain or 
with a rim of bright metallic black colour. Several pieces of this pottery show new 
details. We also got a large percentage of hard dull red ware of fine quality hatched 
over with line ornamentation (PI. XXV, fig. 2). All of this un-Eeyptian pottery was of 
the open bowl type. 

A word or two must be spared for the New Kingdom Cemetery, which gave us 
several fine false-necked amphorae or biigelkannen of the various types dated to the 
latter half of the XVIIIth dynasty (Pl. XXVI, fig. 3), and an alabaster figure vase in the 
shape of a woman (Pl. XXVI, fig. 2). These vases are also foreign in type but not 
necessarily in manufacture, and date to about the same period. Besides the usual foreign 
pottery some less kuown shapes, notably a set of great pottery barrels, came to light, 
but these perhaps represent a later burial. We found part of an interesting sandal on to 
which uppers had been sewn, with apparently laces for fastening them. Although this 
sandal had thus developed into a shoe its maker had not yet realized that the sandal 
strap was now unnecessary. It was therefore provided also. Another was interesting 
in that the careful Egyptian had provided an undersole or clump, separately stitched 
under the sandal and even its ankle-straps, to prevent them wearing. When worn out 
this clump could have been easily removed and replaced if so desired. We were also 
able to settle that the small penannular rings of uncertain use were earrings and not 
hair rings, as we found and have photographed one in place in the ear. Perhaps most 
interesting of all was the large ball bead made of dark-blue clear glass (Pl. XXVI, fig. 1). 
Occurring at this date it is one of the earliest specimens of transparent glass known, 
a substance always rare until much later times. It also sets at rest thuse doubts which 
have been expressed as to the possibility of the somewhat eatlier specimen being actually 
of glass. We also fuund several more smaller beads of quite clear unmistakable glass 
with the air bubbles in it. The glass of these latter specimens was not perfectly 
colourless, but was slightly tinged with green. ‘The mention of these must suffice for 
the present, and it is hoped to publish the results fully as soon as possible under 
existing circumstances. 


to 
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THE GREAT TOMB ROBBERIES OF THE RAMESSIDE 
AGE. PAPYRI MAYER A AND B 


By T. ERIC PEET, B.A. 
IJ. Papyrus Maver B. 


Papyrus Mayer B has a much less imposing appearance than its fellow A, con- 
sisting as it does of a single sheet, 404 mm. by 256 mm. in size, inscribed on one side 
only. It is mounted on cloth under glass, and at first sight gives the impression of 
being in perfect preservation. In this, however, it is deceptive. There are several 
small but irritating gaps and numerous breaks, while more than one fragment has 
been mounted upside down. The most serious damage is the peculiar rubbing which 
has almost completely effaced a few signs at the end of nearly every line, making it 
difficult to seize the connexion between one line and the next. The difficulties reach 
a climax in the last five line» where they ure enhanced by the occurrence of a large 
number of very rare words. 

The document is certainly not complete as it stands. It begins in the middle of 
a sentence and has no satisfactory ending, and it is clear that these fourteen? lines are 
merely part of a larger report. They embody a portion of what is clearly the con- 
fession of one of the tomb-rebbers, whose name is not given. Of the other names 
mentioned in the narrative none can be with certainty identified with any of those 
contained in the other documents concerning the robberies. The tomb attacked is 
apparently that of Amenhetep III, which is uot mentioned elsewhere in the portions 
of the dossier which have survived. This fact and the absence of date on our papyrus 
make it impossible to biing the facts recorded in it into direct relation with those 
related by the Abbott, Amherst. Harris A or Mayer A papyri. 

As far as can be inferred from the passage preserved the circumstances Beeniee 
been as follows. The narrator has been concerned with another thief, almost certainly 
Nesuamon, in the robbery of certain objects of copper and silver from a tomb, in all 
probability that of Amenhetep ITI. He complains that the other has not given him 
his share of the spoil, whereupon the silver is weighed. found to amount to 3 deben, 
and equally divided between the two thieves From the absence of reference fasne 
division of the copper it would seem that this had been fairly divided originally and 
that it is only in regard to the silver that the narrator complains, 


1 Two very sucdl pieces of a fifteenth still remaim on misplaced fragments. 
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The next event is a visit paid by a certain Pais to the house of Nesuamon, where 
he sees the stolen objects of silver and seizes them. It is from this that we may 
infer that Nesuamon was the thief with whom the narrator made the division of 
silver. Nesuamon at once sends for the narrator who arrives to find Pais demanding 
blackmail from Nesuamon on the threat of exposing the whole affair to the cemetery 
officials. He is, however, soothed with the promise that he shall be taken to the 
scene of the robbery and allowed to bring off more booty for himself. Here is a scene 
of 3000 years ago, yet it is being played over and over again by the Egyptians of 
our own days, with scarcely any new details save the cotfee and cigarettes which are 
now the invariable concomitants of native discussion. Many a rich find has been 
rescued from thieves by the government as the result of a little drama of blackmail 
such as that narrated here. 

In this case, however, the bribe offered seems to have been sufficiently large to 
prevent exposure. Together with two others, the reason for whose inclusion in the 
party is not clear, Pais is taken up by the two arch-conspirators to the tomb of 
Amenhetep III. After some discussion with regard to the meskher, the point of which 
is quite obscure, the tomb is opened and the thieves enter. The rest of the papyrus 
records what they found within. The booty consists of goods of two classes, objects of 
bronze or copper, and clothes. 

The whole forms a delightfully vivid narrative which can only be compared for 
brightness with certain portions of the Abbott, and the despoiling of the two royal 
mummies in the Amherst papyri. 


TRANSLATION. 


[sage ties }} 150 deben of copper. I quarrelled with him and I said to him, ‘The 
division (??) thou hast made for me is not at all to my liking; thou hast taken three 
parts and hast given me one. So said I to him. And we weighed the silver which 
we had found and it amounted to 3 deben of silver. He gave me 1 deben 5 kedet 
of silver and himself took 1 deben 5 kedet of silver; total [3 deben] of silver (?). 

Now after some days the foreigner? Pais went to the house of the foreigner 
Nesuamon and found the things lying there and seized them. Thereupon the foreigner 
Nesuamon sent to me saying, Come! Now the foreigner Pais was sitting with him 
and the foreigner Pais said to him, ‘With regard to the silver which thou didst find 
Foneeecre ] thou hast given me none of it. I am going to report it to the servants of 
the Prince of the West (?) and to the police’’ So said he to us. And we cajoled 
him and said to him, ‘We will take thee (to) the place in which we found it (2)4, and 
thou too shalt bring away (some) for thyself’ So said we to him. Now after some 
days we made an agreement with the foreigner Pais and the metal-worker Pentahetnekht 
and the metal-worker Heri and the foreigner Nesuamon, five men in all. We went up 
in a body (?)', the foreigner Nesuamon leading us up. And he stopped [at] the tomb of 


1 Dots between square brackets denote a lacuna in the papyrus. 

2 For the title 2** see GARDINER in Proc. Soc, Bibl. Arch. 1915. pp. 117 ff 

3 Literally to the Mazoi, the Nubian mercenaries used as police in Egypt. 

4 Read in t2y.k (r) p? [gm.n St] Un. Distinet traces of the gw-bird remain at the beginning of 
the lacuna. 
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King Nebmaatra Meryamon. the great god. We said to him, ‘Where is the meskher? 
who was with thee?’ And he said to us, ‘The meskher was killed together with Pabek 
the younger, who was with us and would not let us out’ So said he to us. And 
[I <pent tonr days in breaking into it (/)+, we being all five present (7). We opened the 
tomb and entered it. We found a basket (/)' lying there on three .........a chest. We 


opened it and found fo... Jot bronze and av... of copper and three wash-bowls 
ot brouze, and a wash-bowl, ao a-evase and a beaker (/) of bronze, and two Ab-vases of 
bronze, and two we. vases of bronze, aud a hb-vase [......... ] of bronze, and three 
rere vases of bronze, amd elebt ... 0.0... of copper and cight ......... vases of copper. 
And we weahed the copper ot the vessels vc... and we tound (it to be) [500 deben] 
af copper, LOO dbben oof copper tallime to cach man. We opened two chests full of 
muttnenss Wee femme S500 0.0. gatineuts [Tce garments] falling to each man. 
Andowe fonmd a basket (4 of Garments tying there; we opened it and found 25 ......... 
moat 5. delitge fro eaeh man cee. |. 

Vig fy terboueher ¢ Pocan tind ont methine with resad te the tithe 

PG pipe a he ey Teor. dittentt te sce the sense ot Aw tat hae as ‘to demolish’ or 
a Bayt takes a ctites bh ocbyest witht oe Pha only apparent diieendent to which the f in 
petovatoeter § Ne baer! 


ise” Pea ghee SMa diver scat thotowritten A ot be tow 
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THE NAME OSIRIS 
By ORIC BATES 


THE analysis of ancient divine names is so hazardous a matter that, in the absence 
of evidence other than that atforded by the name itself, it is generally best et te 
attempt it. When, however, secondary indications suggest a meaning of the name, 
and this meaning accords with the philological evidence, it is allowable to offer a 
conjecture. Such a conjecture There venture to advance with regard to the name 
Osiris. 

The evidence tending to prove that in his mest important réle, and indeed in his 
origin, Osiris was a spirit of vegetation, has steadily accumulated until it is now generally 
admitted as conclusive. Divinities of this nature, conceived as being repeatedly reborn, 
waxing old, and dying, are found among primitive agriculturalists all the world) over. 
Further, the tendency to emphasize the impoitanee of these gods at the time of the 
harvest, when they are thought of as dying, aud when it is held necessary in most cases to 
perform various ceremonies to insure their rebirth, is equally widespread. | Herem tres 
the explanation of the fact that in so many popular harvest rites the corn spirit is given 
some such name as “the old man,” “the old woman,” or, simply, “the old one!” 

A few instances illustrative of this conception may be cited by way of example. 
Some of the Palestinian Arabs, when the harvest is nearly finished, bury a sheat of 
wheat in an imitation grave with the words “The Old Man is dead,” and a’ prayer 


that God may bring them again “the wheat of the dead’” | Among the Haha, south 


v 
of Mogador, is held yearly an agricultural carnival. The central figure of this festival 
is a grotesqne personage called Herema, “the Decrepit,” or, more whimsicaily, Heérema 
Guerga‘a, “the Decrepit Dried Nut.” The Shiadma, another tribe south of Moccidlor, 
have a similar carnival-figure called esh-Shittkh, “the Little Old) Man 2 “Phe Grand- 
mother” and “the Old) Man” are also found in North Africa as terms for corn-spirits’, 


Grotesque spirits of vegetation, named in a like manner. survive all over Europe. as 
| ay , 


1 Asricaltural spints named “the old” w the ancient.” ete. are te he distinguished from legendary 
“first men. who often recerve similar trtles-«g. Cukalauhale, othe (Md Old One of the Zula 
(A. Lane. Myth, Ritual, and Relayien? London. 1oe6. velo np. 163 The sane caution apples te 
terms such as «l-Aedin vaguely used as a qnaiticative of Allcho in some of the Arabic lists 6a. un 
that of Tn Maza, Svven, Carre, AH. 1313, vel i pp. 228 9. 

2 AL Jaxsoyx, Coutumes Arabs in the Rerwe Bibligar, Apr. 1. WOR, pp 25%, 

TE. Dowrre., Magie et Religiun daua T Atrigue da Nerd, Al oer. VGUs, yp FO sy, 

4 Jhed op. S18. 
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among the Bulgarians, in whose agricultural masquerades the leading réle is that of 
the Bubu or “Old Woman!” The same conception is known also in the New World®. 

The evidence of which I have just cited a few examples, when taken as a whole, 
clearly shows that of all the names applied by primitive peoples to their vegetation- 
daemons, the large majority of those of which the meaning is clear express the idea 
of eld. This ought to incline us to rega:d favourably any reasonable analysis of the name 
Usiris which would explain the word as meaning “old,” “ancient,” or “decrepit.” 
No such interpretation appears amoung the many which have been put forward, nor 
have the suggestions of philologists who give other meanings to the mame proved 
acceptable. The modern explanations have been regarded as no more satisfactory 
than that offered by Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch, who interpreted "Oowpis as 
Toru bOarpos®, or than those of other classical writers. 


The oldest forms of the name Osiris are), j= j= NE cae ete., with 
<> <> 


the value of ¢gér, Later, the initial clement appears as w, and we have such forms as 


|< ie wiser, » { => /f. wsr, § | _4 Rie wsry, ete, Copt. ovesps, Gr. 
“Ootpes The later forms indicate that the weak ¢ of the older ones was vocalized in 
some tuanner whieh sugyested a asonnd. 

As already remarked, no attempt to analyze the name Oscris by means of Egyptian 
has thus far met with sueeess This is very possibly due to the inherent difficulty 
of all such probleras, but it is also possible that the obduracy of the name may be 
due to quite another cause to the fact that at is of foreign origin and not Egyptian 
at all, In the face of this possibility, we must consider the mame in the light of 
What we know of the languages of the neighbouting peoples. If one regards it as 
of posible Libyan ovigin, an explanation of some interest soou presents itself, The 
prevalenees of sach mates as “the Old Que” ete, tor divinities of the type of Osiris 
has been pointed out. The Berber radical embodying this idea is the triliteral WS R, 
as seen for example ia fase) eld” (Gebel Nattisad ser, to erow old,” tuse, “eld,” 
gusser, “an old man” (Warela) ete. 

Philologiendiy, at least, if appears that there ts no ditiiendty in relating this wide- 
spread radieal to the old divine name Phe Wowenld have had a history comparable to 


that of the Coptic ov or the Prolemare SS 


Tn 1900 Professor Petrie boldly asserted that Osreis was a Libyan vod [do not feel 
that the time has even set anived when such a statement ean le made without reserve, 
bat Toventure te suggest that. af the derivation of the ame advanced above be valid, 


we are aostep neater the solution of one of the prime problems of Exyptian religion, 


Tyo Fraver. Th Goldy Bough Pte vy vel i Lemdon. lobe. p, 332 ~4, 

20. Mooney, Maths at the Ohrvodee, wy Nevrten tF Leet Beeps anh came ema er ea 
Btheetoag, Wishington, Ted, ps b23 sq. 

Dyedornms Sicutus, nos Th oye to og Prorarery, Th Os the et Poo % JO 


oF American 


The adjective Was 
considered pty since the “mans exes oo were tiken te be the rays oof the sta. arn which Ostris was 
wrongly identitied 

‘For the onomoastiean of Osiris see Lerérere. Le Vatie e  Paosl is7s, bm TBI 
AL Ervwasvain ft. 7. vel 46 T9TO, pote. 


oW.OM FP. Priate, Bespt Exptorition Famd Meneirr Roy To dscete Pet Ph Lorde, 1400, p 36. 
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NOTES ON HEBREW PAPYRUS FRAGMENTS 
FROM OXYRHYNCHUS 


By A. E. COWLEY, D.Lrrr. 


In the excavations conducted for the Fund at Oxyrhynchus in 1905 by Dr Grenfell 
and Dr Hunt a number of fragments of papyrus bearing Hebrew, and some Syriac, 
writing, were found together with the Greek documents. These have now been 
presented to the Bodician Library and are referenced as MSS. Heb. ¢. 57 (P), 
d. 83 (P)—89 (P), e. 111 (P)—113 (P) [and MSS. Syr. d. 15 (P), 14 (P) with which 
Professor Margoliouth will deal]. Unfortunately they are all so sinall or so much broken 
that very little can be gained from their contents. On the other hand their paleo- 
graphical interest is considerable, because on several of the pieces the writing is very 
clear, and the circumstances under which they were found enable us to date them 
with some degree of certainty. 

Hebrew paleography is not, and perhaps never will be, as well understood as 
Greek, We know, and to some extent can date, the various stages of the ‘ Phosnician’ 
alphabet as found on monuments from the ninth century B.c. onwards, We have 
recently learnt more about the ‘ Aramaic’ alphabet from the fifth to the third century B.c., 
but as to the development of the later Hebrew writing from that Aramaic hand there 
is almost a blank for the next 1000 years. We have, it is true, certain gems and coins, 
ossnaries and tombstones, but few of them can be dated with certainty, and all present 
the monumental character, which is very different from the literary or scribal hand. 
We have no scribal remains (which would almost certainly be on papyrus) after the 
third century B.c. until the Nash papyrus, perhaps of the second century Ap. 

Hebrew papyri hitherto published are as follows: 

12 fragments at Berlin, edited by Steinschneider in the Zeitschrift fiir A egypt. 
Spr. 1879 p. 938+, and Taf. vin. He considers them to be of the eighth century. 

A few fragments out of many belonging to the Rainer collection, edited by 
D. H. Miiller and Kaufmann in the MWittheilungen aus d. Suminlung d. Papyrus 
Erzherzog Rainer, vol. 1, p. 38+ (1987). They are transcribed, but no facsimiles are 
given and no date is assigned to them, The article is therefore of no use paleo- 
graphically. 

The ‘Nash papyrus’ first published by S. A. Cook (P.S.B.A. 1903, p. 344) who 
ascribes it (p. 51) to the first quarter of the second century A.D. It was afterwards 
ivepublished in the Jewish Quarterly Review, vol. xv, p. 392+ by Burkitt, who assigns 
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it to about the middle of the first century a.D. The facsimile is in both cases due to 
Burkitt’s skill. 

See also Covk’s references, luc. cit., p. 34, note 3. 

Seven fragments in the Bodleian Library, edited with facsimiles in S.Q.R. XVI, 
p- 1+, of about the sixth century a.D. These may be classed as Hebrew (or Jewish) 
in writing though two are in Aramaic and one in Arabic. 

The present fragments are therefore particularly welcome in spite of their broken 
condition, Only the best preserved pieces are reproduced in the facsimiles (Plates 
XXVII—XXIX). Dr Hunt, who most kindly helped in arranging them, tells me that 
all came from the same mound, and were found together with Greek papyri of the 
third to the fifth century. As a rule the writing seems to point rather to the later 
limit, say about 400 Ab. Taking the plates in order, I will transcribe what is legible 
and add a few notes on each piece. I have made no great efforts at restoration since 
for the present purpose only what is certainly visible is important. 


Plate XXVII (MS. Heb. . 57 (P)). 
a DIM YOY] NDIIA WNT 
wand pmylpay npn ya 2. 
MADIIIN YN ADIN 3. 
bala moaan spi + 
ay wrspn Srp =. 


mvnin pond ynban «. 


yarn ya obyd) 7. 
_-DYSEA IMINW 8. 


* * * * 


*Brom the heads of the synagogue [and from your brethren] the members of the 
synagogue which is in Eg[ypt to our master] A... the head of the synag[ogue...] 
and to the elders of the synagogue and to [all our brethren] the holy congregation 
which (is ip...}. Our prayers shall [be] for your life and for the welfare of your sons 
and [your] households... And the service uf the commandments...’ 

The beginning of an oficial letter. Nothing is wanting on the right hand side ; 
on the left probably one third of the width is lost. Line 2 [Dy], if right, probably 
means Fostat, but it may be some other place-name beginning with b. L. 3, the 
second letter is probably a J hike that in lL 1, not a 3, which would have a more 
decided turk at this date. The projection at the back is really the foot of the & But 
nv such name is known to me. L. 5, some form of the Coptic Pemje (= Oxyrhynchus) 
may have stood at the end. L. 8 AYWEY seems to be the only possible reading. There 
were originally 24 lines, but of the rest only disconnected words and letters remain. 
Among them are the names ADY (as in J.Q.R. XVI, p. 4, no. 4, 1 4) and bins. 
The last line begins [JNIMD, and the end of the papyrus is blank. On the verso ax 
a few letters, perhaps the remains of an address (’). 
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The writing is clear and bold, a good example of a professional hand of say 400 A.D. 
Note the & (especially in WN 1. 3) with the middle stroke nearly upright; 7 only 
occurs certainly in |. 5, eT, where the papyrus is damaged: if it is to be read in 
the broken line below (WY) it is clearly distinguished from "1; the 7 is closed, and 


is only distinguished from M (once, I. 6, rn) by a small horn on the top left, 
while M seems to have it on the top right; 3, } has an unusual projection on the 
right at the top, and this seems to be a trick of the particular scribe (note }, 3, 1. 6); 
p> has a very small head, as on the ossuaries; & has the inside stroke nearly in the 
middle and disconnected; M has almost the modern form, but the left-hand stroke is 
always disconnected. Quite modern are 3, 7, 7, %, 3, vy) © 2 (both much later than 
in the Nash papyrus), D, B, Y, 7. There are no instances of 4 (probably), 0, 1 *), y 
and only a broken Y. 


(B) pion Sin Ends of lines. There are traces of letters after a 
oy ype of space (a b after DY seems to be erased) so that the 
: a text was in columns. It is probably part of a hymn, 
jot DEY YL P +: ' . ; 
with a reminiscence (as Mr I. Abrahams pointed out 


4 al to me) of Micah 6%, but we cannot read ‘DON for "ION, 

nor “M3 in 1. 4. The lines seem to show a rudimen- 

tary rhyme. If so, the fragment is important as evidence of the use of rhyme at such 

an early date. The rhyme may however be accidental, and it is unsafe to base any 

conclusions on so small a fragment unless we can identify the hymn to which it 
belongs. (Steinschneider’s no, 1 is also rhymed.) 

The writing is probably of about the same date as that of a, but & is more 
modern, } is exaggerated, 5 has a very small hook and is above the line, is slightly 
more archaic, the curious form of D is apparently intentional as it occurs three times, 
Y is interesting because its tail seems to have been added as an afterthought, as 
though the writer more naturally used the older form. 


() yapn «9 pbT Beginnings and ends of the lines are lost. The 

= fragment clearly has something to do with Mishna 

JOBS De Yoma. The first line (Lev. 16) occurs in Yoma iti, 8, 

nm by ni and the mows 3 (Lev. 16%) are mentioned in 

ii, 9, iv, 1. Mr Abrahams suggests that it may be from 

nysinnd b Wl an early ‘Abhoda (liturgy for the Day of Atonement). 

; Line 1 is no doubt to be so read, but the 3 is 

mbna YY NX very unusual, quite unlike that in |. 5, which is regular. 

fa { Unfortunately the abbreviation of MYM is obliterated. 

oan voyl It may have been a single ° with a line below. The 

BD is broken, but seems to be of a modern type. L. + 

ann, if the fourth letter is } it is like the second } in mona |. 5, which is quite 

different from the other Ys in Il. 4, 5, but it is more like the J in ‘359 1. 1. mean 

suits the context. In 1. 6 the last word must be [9 or [ry (Lev. 16"). The 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. a. , 28 
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writing (like that of 6) is much less skilful than that of a, and the scribe is incon- 
sistent. The &, judging from traces in Il. 4, 5, is smaller than in a and b; the &Y is 
more modern, the $ slightly more archaic: but on the whole the date seems to be 


about the same as that of a. 


Plate XXVIII (MS. Heb. d. $3 (P)). 


@) Anas aye al 
3. yawn pol 
MAINT AYYT 71232 


Joya Sasa am 
. JN YA 


Sin NnI252 PRN 
toed nost mabab mb 

ow a4 

TNin 


* * * 
PMT FR ENN YL 
MDIIIN WNP DIV IpL 
Ipoupsdy nil 
roy *ys Dipal 
In MM 


Lines 83—9 are complete at the beginning, and 
very little is lost elsewhere, but the reading is very 
uncertain and the meaning more so. The hand is 
of the same school and date as Pl. XXVII (a)— 
note especially J and {—but it is very unskilful. 
Note "I l. 1, where 3 has been corrected to i. 
the Y in 1. 2 compared with that in MPYT 1 3 
(where one would take it for Q but for the pre- 
ceding M292); NMIDOI 1. 6 for RMI... The 
writing is in fact too careless to have much paleo- 
graphical value. 


The beginning of a letter incomplete on both 
sides, Line 1 NWAIN=NYWIN. L. 3 POW 
=Tpootatat is a new word, no doubt equivalent 
to PDINS. 

A nicely written piece, and curiously modern 
in general appearance, but not much later than 
the preceding pieces. The ») is clumsy; the is 
closed, but still long and narrow as in early hands; 


the tY has the inside stroke joined on to the side. In 1, 4 the writer began to make 
a , and then turned it into a Y, hence the strange form. 


() Ends of lines, too much injured to be copied. The tew letters visible are 


curiously modern: note 3, Fh. 
All blank on the verso. 


The & is small as in Pl. XXVIIc¢. The 9M is closed. 


Plate XXIX (MS. Heb. d. 86 (P)). 


CY ee 


os (=@s) TpoKetat atpidos capounr 


ny 
WII sl 
Jars YL 


The end of a Greek document, for which @s tpoxetrat ‘as aforesaid’ is a common 
formula, The name Aurelius becomes frequent after the great extension of Roman 
citizenship by Caracalla. The Greek writing however is much later than that, possibly 
3 > 
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Hebrew papyri from Oxyrhynchus. 


bo 
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Hebrew papyri from Oxyrhynchus. 


lo 


ho 
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Dr Hunt says, as late as the fifth century. The Hebrew, which is no doubt the 
signature of the Jewish witness Samuel, agrees with this, It is distinctly later than 
Pl. XXVII a, though some of the differences may be due to want of skill in the 
writer. The exaggerated backward turn at the top of the ™ and 3 show the same 
school as Pl. XXVIJ a, but the 7 is now open, the Y% has its middle stroke joined 
and more pronounced, and the { is perhaps more modern. 


(e) MYL Lines defective at the beginning and some of them 
WIN TNL slightly so at the end. A good hand, not later than 
FDMAL Pl XXVII a. Note &, 7 (but more open), J, { and 
= the small-headed Pp. The Y in 1. 6 is like that in 

IND FIN) SI | 

aia 2 PL XXVITa, 1.3. 
TWN Pl The other pieces on this plate are too small to be 


= yy of any value. 


To sum up, we have in these fragments, specimens of Hebrew writing by various 
hands, from the same school (in Egypt) and of approximately the same date, which 
may be put with some assurance at about 400 a.D. and one piece perhaps fifty years 
later. 

The Syriac, which is all of one period, if not by the same hand, is somewhat 
earlier than the Hebrew. In Plate XXXI the long strip has on the reverse some 
Greek which Dr Hunt assigns to the fourth century, and the Syriac, being on the 
obverse, is earlier than this. The piece at the top of the plate has some Greek of the 
third century. The Syriac is therefore probably of the third century. Since, as 
Prof. Margoliouth recognised (see below), it is iu a Manichean hand, and Manes died 
in 276, it cannot be earlier. 
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NOTES ON SYRIAC PAPYRUS FRAGMENTS 
FROM OXYRHYNCHUS 


By Proressor D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH, D.Litt. 


THE papyrus fragments MSS. Syr. d. 13 (P) and d. 14 (P) are of considerable 
interest, first because the matter which they contain is Syriac, and this language is 
rarely found written on this material; secondly because the script is Manichaean, 
which is more usually found applied to the Indo-Germanic language interpreted by 
F. W. K. Miillert. While most of the letters retain the Estrangelo form, this alphabet 
has peculiar signs for some letters: 


mw. Dix .0- Go a9... AN, mK. A . HM Munichaean. 
a. lian.,. om. . a.m. n. Kod. ot Estrungelo. 


Wow. s.r. Qd.D.N.00. €S Manichaean. 


a. ew. tT. 2 ei Bee. M. LG Estrangelo. 


In some of these it clearly approaches the syuare Hebrew more nearly than the usual 
forms of Syriac writing. 

It is unfortunate that the fragments preserved in these papyri are too scanty to 
enable us to form any clear idea of the work, probably Manichaean, to which they 
belong. As will be seen, they commence with an extract from the Peshitta version 


of 2 Corinthians; what follows is clearly homiletic in character, and may have been 
metrical. 


(i) (MS. Syr d. 14 (P)). Plate XXX, 


1. Strip of 11-4 centimetres: one line. 
woul ~asdlhen rvdualies na rin dX 
who knew not sin on your account sin 
2 Corinthians y. 21. This agrees with the Peshitta text in substituting tay for 
jyav, but differs from it in omitting mam after xx. 
2. Strip 12x 3: three lines. 
Sa |rt90 suls gui TAA, Here’ 1. 
J.) Apso a, tay Sma 2. 
apres A dew citer DK Qa wh 
1. like a man aglicted oppressed and persecuted 
2, Lbiduy, uw very simple man 
3.0... fur tu him who disapproves there is another thing for us to say 
The name in the text resembles Jana in Hoffmann’s clusziige aus syrischen 
Akten persischer Martyrer, p. 89, where various forins of it are collected in the note 


L Setcungsbertehte der koniglich prevsstschen dhudemce der Wossenschu fen, 1905, LI; 1907, xItT, ete 
i i , id ioe > . 
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3. Strip of 6 x 65 with blank margin 14x 5: fragments of nine lines. 


Aw 1. 
2 rom da ikvae 2. 
riassal csqysa pic’ 3. 
er can Lelin 4 
tlds wer’ 5. 
‘S 6. 
coumhns cl sald ctx 7. 
wat 8 
wi 9. 
1. every 
2. there was afflicted every righteous man in 
3. Adam (?) even unto Machoza 
4. oppressed; but I say 
5. even as saith 
6. 
7. being loose was stuck together shall not be called 
8. spirit 
9. to thee 


This appears to be a fragment of a homily; the quotation in 1.7 probably comes 
from some philosophical work, similar to Aristotle, Physics v. § 3, where such terms as 
cuveyés and dzrrdopuevoy are explained. 


(ii) (MS. Syr. d. 13 (P)). Plate XXXI. 
1. Strip 15 x 4 containing a few letters, wherein the word rtemare hands can be 


distinguished. Also some Coptic letters. 


2. Strip 45 x ‘3. 
soa ela adnan 


our stain?? 


3. Strip 6x-‘5. Fragments of two lines. 
@ smal. 


e 
4 


1. commanded 
2. thou? 


4. Fragment 3 x 4. 
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5. Strip 11 x9 containing fragments of two columns. 


2 . asa 
\ asda es 
nds 4] 


cbisx cam 


Right-hand colwnn: 
Ll. to men 
2. of princes 
10. if thou art my beloved 
ll. this I fear to utter 
12. and Io make bold 
Left-hand column : 
lL. that it should cloud over. 
2. whe shull be built unto 
3. didst let me go 
9, this we sent 


6. Fragment 5 x 2. 


and ye 


a despised Cappudoctan 


ae 


-ly brave? 
7. Strip Ux 25. 


wherewith 7 


tien 


wth 


ward 
eis eC 


stors alos rida 11. 


Maid syma cy 12. 


z 
i 

$ 
ie 


casas il. 
Wnt 
WO Gets .parDI aM imam 3. 


N 


that boot which is in our market turned ., 
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THE SCARAB COLLECTION OF QUEEN'S 
COLLEGE, OXFORD 


By ALICE GRENFELL 


Tits Collection was bequeathed to Queen's College by a former Commoner of the 
College, Dr Robert Mason, son of Robert Mason of Hurley, Berks, miller, His father 
asked hit, when he was a boy, what he would lke to be. Young Mason rephed he 
must take two days to consider, He then satd he would dike te be a gentleman 
“Then” said his father, “you must ge to College.” So to College he went, and 
matriculated at St > Edmund’s Hall in 1S07, aged 23. He came on to Queen's and 
took his BAS in US10; MAL ISd3; DD. Is23. 0 He died at Hurley Jan, 1S41. 

Dr Mason left £30,000 to Queen's College (also £40,000 to the Bodleian hbrary) 
tor the purchase of books. 

destdes his searabs, Egyptian papyri, stele beads. ushabtis, Canopie and other 
jars and vases, Dr Mason pave te Qneen’s College several rare amulets, especially a 
torque cone of Hapt the Nile-pod made of faienee with woman breasts to represent 
fertility (all were given te Queen's), as well as his Greek and Roman antiquities 
and a volume of beautifully exeeuted plates of Etrusean vases. The Egyptian antiquities 
were formerly, as far as is known, the property of Go Belzoni, one of the earliest 
Egy ptologasts. and oa friend of Dr Mason's. who unfortunately died in’ West) Africa at 
the ave ot 45 in 2828 

The tigures in brackets (1) refer te the scarabs drawn on the three plates. An 
astertsk as placed before the illustrative scarabs which do not belong to Queen's. 

The ten svinbols for the Deceased Person which are used on Queen's College 


searabs, and on the illustrative searabs, are: 


: ® 
J nefer; iy Ka nefer (Deceased'’s Kar; I nefer with Ra-sign over it. 


sa ankh ; #) apukh enclosed in aval, { hes: N. &, coutraction of hes. 
7 Gloritied One or Beatitied Deetased. 


¥ Kheper (Saul of Deceased), 


taan (Deceased) helding giant lotus There are other signs for Deceased 


net used im the Collection, 
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Chief classes of scarabs dealt with in this article: 


ra 


be | 


os 


bo 


 C Ke chem 


Minoan (?) and other scripts (?). 


Volute scarabs. 


Tied lotus, Ka, ankh. 


Kheper scarabs. 


Hand scarabs. 


Sportive scarabs. 


Horus and Set scarabs. 


Ram’s Head scarabs. 


Apis signs scarabs. 


Other classes, only examined cursorily : 


a 


Two Chinamen visiting Europe went to the theatre for the first time. 


ren S&F AS “aA 


Nub-Dad-Ra. 

Lion scarabs. 

Syrian Horse scarabs. 

Royal scarab. 

Private names. 

Ra in his Boat. 

Protected Nefers and Ankhs, ete. 
Deities. 

Uzat scarabs. 


One occupied 


himself with understanding the mechanism of the scenery, in which he succeeded ; the 
other, in spite uf his ignorance of the language, tried to find out the meaning of the 


ptece. 


This apologue shows the ditference between science and religion. The meaning of 
the piece is what is aimed at in this article. 
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Queen’s College has very few worthless scarabs. All can be deciphered except 
(83.4), (126), (185), (204). In publishing the whole of a Collection of scarabs, 
scaraboids, cowroids, plaques, seals, inscribed amulets, ete, of 200 or more specimens, 
it is rare to find even a quarter of them of much interest or value; apparently, that 
is to say, for nothing is worthless to those who know. More knowledge will frequently 
turn a seemingly useless scarab into a great rarity which supplies important evidence 
to interpretation, though it is impossible to be aware beforehand of the kind of 
information needed to produce this desirable result. 

Queen’s College has no very uncommon, or even rather uncommon deities on its 
scarabs, but only Amen, Amen-Ra, Ptah, Thoth, Hat-hor, Thoueris, Horus, Set, Bes, 
Mut, Maat, Ra, Bast, Horus of Behudet, and several ureus goddesses which are all 
frequently to be met with. The somewhat rare, or very rare deities, Serq, Rannut, 
Neith, Khonsu, Apuat, Menthu, Sebek, Isis (except as an attendant ureus), An, Hapi, 
Shu, Nubt, a funerary form of Hathor, Tum, Ba-neb-Dad, Set-nubti, Osiris Ptah-Hapi, 
Horus-Anubis, Amen-Khnum, Amen-Khepera and other fused gods, all of which 
are to be found on scarabs, are absent from the Queen’s College Collection. Osiris is 
hardly ever figured on scarabs as a man. I can only recall one such scarab in the 
British Museum, where he appears in his tall white cap with ostrich feathers, swathed 
as a mummy, with crook and flail, Isis and Nephthys on each side of him’. Perhaps 
the ancient Egyptians preferred to ask favours from a minor deity who would be more 
at leisure to listen to their wants. The Eastern Potentate has always had a retinue 
of servants and ministers, being too grand to act himself. But Osiris as a Dad sign 
is not very uncommon. Queen’s College has four examples, (107), (124). (125), (145). 
In (125) and (145) the two urei are Isis and Nephthys. 


I. Minoan (?) AND OTHER SCRIPTS ON SCARABS (?). 


A few scarabs, scaraboids, etc., in museums and collections are covered with 
unknown scripts. Sometimes Egyptian hieroglyphs seem to be mingled with them. 
No one has worked at them, for scarabs have been despised and neglected. The class 
is so rare as to be easily overlooked, and the greatest public collections, such as those 
of Cairo Museum and the British Museum, are without them (as far as I know). 

Dorow and Klaproth in Antiguités Eqyptiennes give several examples, but without 
knowing that these scarabs contain writing. Vienna Museum also has some obviously 
unknown script on its scarabs. There is a very fine example in the Antiquarium, 
Munich, and one in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. But the Hilton Price 
Collection, sold and dispersed in 1911, contained the best specimen of such scripts, 
a perfectly unique carnelian scaraboid which had two rows of what must probably be 
regarded as Minoan writing (1), strongly resembling that on the clay bar, P. 104°, 
page 172 in Vol. 1 of Scripta Minoa, 1909, by Sir Arthur Evans (2) The Antiquarium 
scarab above mentioned (3) has three Minoan characters on it which are also to be 
seen on the fourth line of a tablet found by the Italians at Haghia Triada, near 
Phaestos, Crete (4), 


1 There is also a white steatite scarab in the Ashmolean Museum with (apparently) Osiris, Isis 
and Horus. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. 1. 29 
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It will be noticed that there is a curious Anubis-shaped animal with head turned 
back on both the Munich specimen and in the fourth line of the Haghia Triada 
tablet. It is in the attitude of the jackal on the boat-hotep-Amen (or Ra) scarabs (5). 

Queen’s College has two rare Minoan (?) scarabs (6) and (7). One of these has the 
same animal with head turned back, and both have the knobbed St Andrew’s cross, 
two distinctly Minoan characters, the knobbed cross being found on the above-mentioned 
clay bar (2). The neter hieroglyph le on (7) is also a Minoan (?) sign. (8) is a 
searab from Vienna Museum with Berber writing, the same characters being found on 
the ancient rock inscription of Ifir’a, near Bongie, Algiers, and on a stele at Cheffia, 
Algeria. (9), Vienna Museum, has two cliaracters almost exactly similar to two on an 
Egyptian ostrakon of the nineteenth Dynasty (1328-1205 B.c.) figured by Professor Petrie 
in The Formation of the Alphabet, 1910, (10). The Fitzwilliam Museum has a curious 
angular script on one of its scarabs (11), and similar linear writing is given by Dorow 
and Klaproth No. 1405, Antiyuités Egyptiennes (12). Vienna has a scarab with two 
Cypriote signs on it (13), D. and K. have the same. 

Small geometric scarabs occasionally have the Minoan cross with variations, (14) 
and (15). These specimens are from Queen’s, one of blue glass, the other of apple 
green pottery. Biella Museum, Piedmont, has a clearer example, (16). This cross is 


also found on the back of two uzuts in the Ashmolean Museum whose provenance is 
probably the Delta. 


IJ. Vonute Scarass. 


The Volute of all the spirals, meanders and scrolls, which appear mostly on 
Middle Kingdom searabs is one of the chief unexplained amulets, as can be seen from 
numerous examples of its being used quite differently from the other spirals. Thus 
we find it with a Glorified One (20) in the Ashmolean Museum: also over the symbol 
of North and South Egypt united by the ‘sam’ amulet (21) Petrie, Denderah; with 
Thoueris and the ‘sa’ (fluid of lite) guarding + (22) Rose Collection: on a Middle 
Kingdom official scarab at Turin Museum published by Petrie in his Historical 
Scarabs, No. 473. 

What is noticeable is the freynency of the volute with scarabs connected with 
the Deceased. Therefore in some way this amulet must have been efficacious in 
the interest of the Deceased. We find two volutes underneath the Ka nefer (23) 
Cairo Museum; four velutes round the Kheper and two Ra-si ns, Queen’s Colleg 
(24), the Kheper (beetle) evidently here meaning the Soul of see two soln 
with the hes in the middle (25) Blanchard Collection: two volutes with the nefer 
having the Ra-sign over it to indicate a heavenly Deceased One (26) also Blanchard 
Collection ; one volute between 2 aukhs in ovals (28), Description de l’ Egypte. A rare 
and most valuable scarab in the Fitzwilliaut Museum reads Ra the Golden one ts 
Lord of the Volute. It may be of inteicst to note that the celebrated Minoan sarco- 
phagns from Haghia Triada is decorated with volutes, cither as an ornament or an 
amulet. 
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Thus the volute accompanies 


1. The Glorified as a Horus bird with urseus from his foot Uw ¢ 


2, The ankh eS 


+ 


38. The Ka nefer i : 
LJ 


4. The Kheper GB 


5. The hes ) 


© 
6. The nefer with Ra-sign over it iG 


7. The ankh in an oval (). all these being symbols of a Deceased Person. 


The one intensely interesting divine Being to the ancient Egyptians who over- 
shadows other figures on most of their mythological scarabs is the Deceased Person, 
whom they often call the Glorified One. He takes precedence on scarabs of all other 
sacred entities in the Egyptian Pantheon. 


Thousands of examples represent the Deceased under his symbols “| v ; (). 


ie } 4, ie iF |. ‘A, ete. The Deceased is also figured as a Horus-bird 


with Ra-signs and a ureus springing out of his foot ONS (115), Plate XXXII In 


my article The Ka on Scarabs published in Vol. xxxvut of the Recueil de Travauz, ete., 
1915, a Leiden marble amulet and a passage in the papyrus of Ani are compared. 


The Leiden amulet has In. for the Deceased, and the papyrus of Ani has 


| ‘ ‘| neteru. 


The Deceased is rarely figured as an A&khu bird (172), Plate XXXIV, masculine, 
and (173), feminine, British Museum. This latter bird is more archaic and is to be 
found on prehistoric cylinder-seals, as is shown by Professor Petrie in his article The 
Earliest Inscriptions in Ancient Egypt. April 1914. 


Ill Tue Trep Lorts, Ka AND ANKH. 


Queen’s College has a volute in company with another unexplained symbol, the 
tied lotus (29), of which there are four other specimens (30), (31), (32), (83). We also 
find two tied Kas; one is on a cartouche amulet which is engraved on both sides (34), 
the other is on a Middle Kingdom scarab of Antef V (63.4). The reverse of the 


cartouche has the Ra-n-Ra Ra proceeding frum Ru sacred formula so much used in 
29-2 
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the Hyksos period. Queen’s has two more examples of this formula (35) and (36), 
Lastly the College has a scarab of an ankh tied to two Uas sceptres (37). In the 
Chicago Art Institute two Uas sceptres are protecting hes (39). It will be noticed 
that (30) and (43) are the same design, but (30) has two tied buds, 

Small lotus scarabs with or without meanders, etc, are very common. Queen's 
has six such specimens (38), (40), (41), (48), (44), (45): also a large lotus scarab with 
two deities supporting a large lotus-flower (42) I have described the different varieties 
vf Lotus scarabs in the Recueil de Travaux, ete., 1910, The Rarer Scarabs of the New 
Kingdom. 


IV. KHEPER SCARABs. 
eG ‘Kheper’ is used in three different senses on scarabs: 


1. As meaning the god Khepera: (56) Bower Collection, May Deceased rest like 
Khepera for ever, and may Ra give him the ‘sa 

2. In its original meaning of ‘becoming’ and so expressing the transformations of 
Deceased: (57) Macgregor Collection, In his transformations may (Deceased) circle round 
the roads of Bubastis. 

3. As the soul of Deceased mounting to Ra, depicted on the hypocephalus amulet 
(55) where the soul is rising above its cotiin to go to Ra. The hieroglyph ‘Ba’ =soul 
is written behind him. Queen’s has no example of usages 1 and 2, both very rare, 
but has four examples of usage 8 (51), (52), (53), (54). The Maat feathers and nrei 
heraldically placed on either side of the Kheper represent Isis and Nephthys. 

Three interesting and very rare scarabs, (58) and (59) both from Antiquités 
Egyptiennes and (60) Robertson Collection, represent the soul between two divinities 
who are in the various postures of sitting, standing and kneeling, and evidently per- 
forming a ritual action to aid the soul to fly to Ra. In (58) the Deceased is figured 


as a j hes, and the escaping soul has outspread wings. 


VV. Hanpb ScARABS. 


These are fairly common either alone, or often associated with Bes, a crocodile, 
and sometimes an ox-head in addition, This last arrangeinent was a powerful protective 
amulet against the crocodile. 

(62) has a lion over the crocodile and a hand. The lion is the king, who is 
constantly fignred under this symbol. 

On a scarab in the Hilton Price collection (63) the king is standing over his 
fallen enemy. 

The outstretched hand is one of the most archaic symbols of power. It is to be 
found on ancient cylinder-seals. It was especially used by the Carthaginians on their 
stelae. 
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VI. Sportive SCARABS. 


These are uncommon. Of gods Bes, always more or less grotesque, is singled out 
for ‘sportive’ treatment (99) and (101). In (101) we see that the head of Bes is dropped 
down into his body and his ears are sticking out from his sides. The tail of animals 
is particularly liable to be played with, and becomes 


1. A maat feather (100). 
2. A ureus (104). 

3. A lotus (102). 

4. A ‘sa’ (103). 


VII. Horvus anp SET SCARABS. 


Queen’s College has four specimens of the rare and interesting Horus and Set 
variety. Three are scarabs, (158), (159), (160), and one is a beautiful blue pottery 
seal of careful workmanship (161). Two of these examples represent Horus and Set 
walking hand in hand, and the other two show Horus with Set, the latter now 
changed into a large ureus erect serpent wearing the Atef crown (161), or the double 
crown of Egypt (158). 

This is the first time I have noticed an erect ureus symbolizing a male deity, for 
it is usually kept exclusively for goddesses. There can however be no doubt that this 
ureus is a god and not a goddess, for on a unique scarab figured in the Description 
de Egypte he wears the long pigtail (German ‘Behang’) proceeding from his neck 
(162) similar to Sutekh’s or Amen’s pigtail, which is never worn by a goddess or a 
woman. 

In the Pyramid Text of Pepi I translated in the appendix of Dr Budge’s Osiris 
and the Egyptian Resurrection, 1911, Vol. 1, page 342, we read “Pepi is the ureus 
which cometh forth from Set, which carrieth off that which is brought and Pepi 
beareth it away and giveth himself life.” Thus this ureus would be the means by 
which the deceased king gets life, and ordinary mortals too in due course. (158), (161), 
(162), (177), Biella Museum, all represent Set’s urseus, which was evidently a most 
powerful amulet for obtaining the New Life in the Au-deld. 

Just as on some of these scarabs and seals Set changes into a ureus, so Horus 
changes into a lotus with two buds, (163) late Hilton Price collection, (164) Lanzmne, 
and (165) Leiden Museum. That there was some reason for the great amount of 
Lotus-worship to be found on scarabs must be admitted. It can only be explained by 
the lotus symbolizing some deity, which would certainly be Horus, or some sacred 
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Being such as the Glorified Deceased of the short chapter LXXx1 of the Book of the 
Dead which deals with his (the Deceased’s) personification as a lotus. In this cryptic 
chapter, to which I have already referred in an article on The Rarer Scarabs of the 
New Kingdom in the Recueil de Truvauz, ete, Vol. xxxm the lotus is one of the 
forms taken by the Deceased, who refers to the god Horus in his speech, but the 
legends which would elucidate the incomprehensible sentences are lust to us. 

A third variation is when the place of Horus is taken by a Maat feather with a 
very large Ra-sign over it (167). This feather means the goddess Maat, as the Queen’s 
College small plaque (168) with Set and the feather and Ra-sign in front of him 
shows. An upright ureus, which is the determinative of a goddess, springs out of the 
feather. This arrangement is sometimes found on scarabs by itself, (166) Munich 
Antiquarium, Maat not being always endowed with personality. When this quality is 


needed to be enforced we may even bave the regular signs for a goddess ss ae Petrie, 
Naukratis, Vol. 1. 

Besides the small plaque (168) there are two larger ones figured on Plate XXXIV ; 
one with the maat feather and large Ra-sign (171) which belongs to the Fine Art 
Institute, Boston, U.S.A., and one belonging to Queen’s (170) with a large maat feather 
and cone above, replacing the Ra-sign. Since the Boston specimen (171) is longer the 
design is got in on one side in its entirety, thus leaving the reverse face for a figure 
of Thothmes III smashing his enemy. These plaques are certainly Syrian, for gods in 
rows are a Syrian characteristic. Thothmes III is probably figured as the great Syrian 
conqueror. There must be a connexion of some kind between these plaques and (167). 

In the Book of the Dead the Deceased conceives himself pantheistically. He calls 
himself Ra, Osiris, Horus, Isis, Tum, the Bennu, Uazit, Khepera, Shu, ete. He uses 
their names like a neutral flag to deceive his enemies, so that they may think of him 
as one of these powerful deities, and so will be afraid to attack him. 

The ancient Egyptians had no difticulty—as we might have—in imagining the 
Deceased as Horus and Set combined, for scarabs (159) and (160) may be a mystic 
representation of them as a dual personality. Horus and Set were welded into one 
Deity, just as Egypt—originally dual—was welded into one kingdom. 

In one scene the two heads, Horus and Set, spring out of one body. 

The headless variety (174) and (175) is a fourth variation. The two lines, four 
times repeated on (175), must be taken with the neb sign on which Set is standing, 
the whole meaning ‘Lord of Egypt’ We know this from a scarab in the Timins 
Collection where the title is written in the usual way (169). Professor Sayce makes 
the ingenious remark that “there may have been some religious objection to repre- 
senting the fuce of a god; see Exod. xxxili, 23. In Phoenician theology ‘the face of 
Baal’ was a separate Deity.” 

On the whole we may take the view that the Deceased was mummified and 
supplied with amuletic figures of those deities whose protection he preferred, and these 
scarabs testify that in the AXIAth Dynasty there were such persons in Syria who 
wished to be associated with Horus and Set. : 
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Scarabs: Queen’s College, Oxford. 
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VIII. Raw’s Heap ScarRass, 


There were various sacred cities, and presumably it was advisable to go to them 
at times. Thus we get occasionally a scarab with two legs, Dad sign, nub and ram’s 


head on it (188). °*J7’? is a contraction for &, or a , Mendes. Here was 
a x) 


the sacred ram Lhe Life of Ru. Ra is often figured as Nub ‘The Golden One’ on 
searabs (see (27), Plate I), so we may translate Go tu Mendes to the (sacred) Ram of 
the Golden One This is the guardian Ram on a scarab in the Louvre (189), Ba-neb-Dad 
ts behind; do not fear, (1ST) of a similar formation reads Go to Thebes. 


IX. Apis siGNs Scarabs. 

(192) is a fine scarab with the three Apis signs on it, a winged disk, a hawk 
with outstretched wings and a scarabeeus also with expanded wings. Shrewmice too 
were found by Sir Gaston Maspeio among the bronzes of the Serapeum which had 
these signs; see the article by Lefébure in Sphiva, Vol. v1, Les Dieuw du type Rat 
dans le culte égyptien. Vienna Museum has a twin scarab to this, the hawk on 
it however has a white patch or disk on his breast. The Apis bull had a white patch 
(square) on his forehead. It is rare to get a perfect Apis scarab. Very often the 
cartouche of Men-Kheper-Ra replaces the hawk. The Virey Collection and Athens 
Museum have each a large Apis scarab with two of the signs, the winged disk being 
omitted. Dublin Museum has four interesting Apis ‘scatabs (two broken) and two 
showing that they were used as amulets. for they have ankhs and nefers on them 


besides the Apis signs. 
1, Nub-Dad-Ra Scarabs. 


Queen’s has two specimens of the prenomen of an unknown king, Nub-Dad-Ra 
(17) and (18). The Fitzwilliam Museum has also a very fine example (19). (18) is 
valuable because it endorses the view that Nub-Dad-Ra is the king’s prenomen, since 
there is a nefer and a Ra sign which must be the Deceased who is placed under the 
protection of this king. The practice of placing Decea-ed under Royal Protection can 
be very fully illustrated by examples. The Egyptians always chose the most illustrious 
of their kings to protect them amuletically. So it is curious that the personal name 
of Nub-Dad-Ra is not known. 


fd 


b. Lion Scarabs. 


(47) and (49) are Lion searabs. The lion was sacred to Horus. They were 
fashionable about the Hyksos period or perhaps a little later. The lion sometimes 
represents the king, as certainly on the reverse of plaque (88), Plate XX XIII. 


c. Syrian Horse Scarabs. 


There are various very small scarabs to be met with in collections with horses 
engraved on them, (46) and (48). They evidently are non-Egyptian and come from 
Syria, for the Syrian cylinder-seals have the same design on them (50). The horse 
on larger scarabs means the king. Whether it is so on these little scarabs is uncertain. 
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d. Royal Scarabs. 


Passing over the conyentionalised scarabs, ete., of the Middle Kingdum we reach 
(74), which is a very roughly-cut scarab of Ne-Maat-Ra (Amenemhat HI) The next 
nine scarabs, (75) to (83), are incised with the commonest of the cartouches, which 
furgers are fond of, Men-Kheper-Ru. This cartouche is of course often used purely 
amuletically with no reference to the king whose name it bears, und it scems to have 
been a powerful protective formula like the Ra-n-Ra expression already mentioned. 
The Queen’s College specimens belong to the Thothmes III type and not to the 
amuletic class. (88) a plaque engraved on both sides has a man (Thothmes III) 
smelling a giant lotus (which denotes a Deceased Person) on one side, while the 
reverse has a lion; evidently both represent the king. It is noticeable that (83) 
Men-Kheper-Ra the emanation of Amen-Ka is correctly given, but (84) having the 
same inscription leaves out the kheper. This shows how missing hieroglyphs have to 
be supplied. (85) too has “Kheper” left out and also a verb, possibly ‘beloved.’ 
Men-Kheper-Ru beloved of Amen Ra, Lord of Eyypt. (86) refers to Neb-Maat-Ra, 


: s : 9 ica 
Amenhotep ITI, but owing to the Ra-sign being exactly over the J: which is character- 


istic of a Deceased Person, it may mean that the goddess Maat is guarding him. 
(87) has the prenomen of Seti I, Men-Maat-Ra, and a seated figure of Amen, both 


apparently protecting I . (98) is the decidedly rare prenomen of Rameses XI, Kheper- 
Maat-Ra. As ‘Svtep-n-Ra, ‘chosen of Ra,’ is not given, it may be a private name, 
for the names of gods and kings were used freely by the people. It also occurs on a 
remarkable seal in Harrow School Museum, and on a cartouche in the Fraser Collection. 
Professor Petrie mentions a fourth in his collection now belonging to University College. 


e. Names of privute persons. 


Amenemheb (89). We tind this name on a stele at Leiden ae —_ It is 


common. The Queen’s specimen of it is of a beautiful apple-green pottery and 
very well engraved. 

Anpu-hotep-mer-neb (90). Anpu and Hotep are both very common names separately. 
The two last syllables ‘mer-neb,’ lures his lord, may not be part of the name. 

Hor-men (91). I have not been able to find this exact name, but names com- 
pounded with ‘@’ are common. 

Muut-y-men (92). This name is on the same plan as the previous one, The 
Egyptians became more and more theophorous in their nomenclature in the later 
Dynasties. 

Netem-ab (93) This is a woman’s name and there is a variant of it on a Cairo 


= TS mp x ‘ 
stele, f IN S| Sweetheart. The Egyptians also used a corresponding name to our 
common one of ‘Amy, Meryt, al l rae 


Pe-du-Bust (94). ‘The gift of Bast, a very common name. The same construction 
is found with numerous other deities; ‘the gift of Isis’ ‘the gift of Neith, ‘the gift 
of Ptah,’ ete. 
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Ptah-user (95). This name is also found on the false door of a tomb 
i less Sh London. See Lieblein. 


Su-Su priest of Amen (96). This beautifully engraved dark green jasper scaraboid 
is published in Professor Petrie’s Historical Scarubs as well as (17), (18), (24), (73), 
(87), (98). 

Sebek-hotep (97). This of course is the name of several kings of the XIIIth 
Dynasty but it was also a very common name used by the people. 


ji Ra in his Boat Scarabs. 


The boat scarabs are a very large class and too voluminous to enter into here. 
Queen’s has three very good examples: (155), Plate XXXIV, Ra watches, do not fear. 
(156), Ra, the only strength. (157), Ra, the guardian and guide of Deceased. (157) is 
not to be translated ‘The good guardian and guide, for the Timins Collection contains 
a rare scarab (165 A) with the + taking the place of ] , showing that the Deceased a 
is intended. 

Doubtless Ra is so often depicted in a boat because the Ra-sign is so insignificant 
alone; it is also used to signify sacredness and divinity, being placed over the symbols 
for the Dead as on (26), Plate XXXII. 

On (56) Ra is used with the stroke ‘|’ only. 


g. Protected ankhs, nefers, hes, ete. 


(105) to (112) inclusive are protected + I. (108) has Ptah, a ureus (and Ra-sign 


over it) springing from the bottom of his sceptre, a cone and an ankh placed sideways 
on account of want of space. Queen’s College has four designs with cones, (108), 
(186), (170), (186) all rare. It is remarkable that Belzoni, though he died nearly 
100 years ago (1823) when very little was known of hieroglyphs, nevertheless interpreted 
rightly this sign (which he calls triangle or pyramid) as an ‘offering,’ in the Appendix, 
Vol. m of his ...Recent Discoveries...in Egypt and Nubia, 1822. He also gives the 
meaning to it of joy or prosperity. Ptah has it for the ankh (108), and Bast has it 
for the hes (136), Maat for a worshipper(?) (170), a ureus goddess has it (for the 
Deceased ?). The origin of this cone is given in my article in Vol. xxxu, Part 7, in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 1910, ‘ Assyrian Seal-Cylinders, ete.’ 

(112) is Bast as a cat, a rosette pattern adorns the back. 

(116) to (124) inclusive are protected nefers. 

(122) nefer surrounded with concentric rings. They are a powerful amulet. 

(126) is the smallest size in scarabs. It is undecipherable but an uzat can be 
seen on it. 

(127) is a prayer. May Ptah and Maat protect deceased, hes. 


h. Deities. 


(128), Mut and Maat. The latter appears as a Maat feather with Ra-sign above 
as on (167) and (171). 
(129), Winged ureus, probably Uazit, bringing the shen? 
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(130) and (181) are triads of gods. (130) has Thoth, Ptah and Horus or Ra, 
(131) has Ptah, Amen and Horus. 

(132), Thoth as an ape and Amen seated. 

(133), May (some god bring)—the god is the figure behind—Deceused to the city, 
probably a sacred city, Abydos or Heliopolis. 

(134), Horus of Behudet. This god was often placed over doorways to avert evil. 

(185), Thoueris with two knives; one tied to her foot, to hew down the Deceased’s 
enemies. This is a beautifully engraved scarab and rare, 

(137), a seated god with Ra-sign and user sign. 

(138), Hat-hor as a reposing cow. 

(139), Amen as a walking sphinx. 

(140), Ptah the Lord. 

(141), Set and two Maat feathers, doubtless goddesses, attending on him. 

(142), Amen Ra as a couchant sphinx. 

(143), Amen Ra Lord of Egypt. The lotuses and buds which represent Egypt 
are more often doubled, to represent North and South Egypt, as on (144), Vienna 
Museum, which reads Memphis the mighty the eternal mistress of N. and S. Egypt. 

(146), Maat. She is one of the commonest goddesses on scarabs as well as Bast, 
who seems the ordinary benefactress, 

(150), Set. Very rough work—a seal, 

(151), (152), (153), (154), (199), five Amen and Amen Ra scarabs, the three last 
very common. 

(147), (148), (149), three forms of Horus who became the chief god in the later 
Dynasties. 

The Hat-hor cowroids and plaques, ete., are common and not interesting. (178), 
(179), (180), (183), (184), (185), (207) retain the Hat-hor head; but (181), (182), (192), 
(194), (195), (196), (197), (198), (205), (208) have degenerated into patterns some of 
which have little 1esemblance to the original head of the goddess. 


i. The Queen’s uzat scarabs (190) and (191) are unimportant, though uzat scarabs 
are interesting and Bast is particularly connected with them. The remarkable uzat 
eyes in Cairo Museum have a cat and a fish inside, instead of a pupil, these standing 
for Bast and Isis. I have written about them in the Recueil in the article quoted. 
(200) and (202) are child scarabs. (200) has a Winged ureeus guarding the infant. 

On the whole, though with few great rarities, the Queen’s College Collection bears 
witness that it was chosen by a person who understood and not by a mere amateur, 
as some modern collections have been. 
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THE SOLDIERS OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


By H. M. TIRARD 


THE great conflict of European nations has involved Egypt in the fates and furtunes 
of war, with the result that nominally she bas again changed masters, and instead of 
being styled the vassal of Turkey, she has now become in word as well as in deed a 
British Protectorate. No sooner was this change effected than Egypt was threatened 
with invasion, and, as so many times in ancient days, with invasion from the East. 
In times of peace even in remote ages caravans constantly crossed the eastern desert 
to trade with Egypt, while in times of war again and again armies invaded the land 
by the same route. Across the eastern desert Joseph travelled down to Egypt in one 
of the trading caravans of the Midianites, but before “there arose up a new king 
which knew not Joseph” the Hyksos armies had probably appeared on the eastern 
horizon and invaded and conquered the land. Afterwards the Assyrians and Persians 
led their armies westwards and overran the country, and again in later times the Arab 
tribes of the East subdued and peopled the much coveted valley of the Nile. 

It is almost impossible to say how many nationalities have composed the various 
invading armies of Egypt in old times, and now that the Turks have called on the 
nomad tribes that owe her allegiance to help her to subdue her former vassal, history 
does but repeat herself. The present invasion of Egspt however was never a very 
serious matter, it fizzled out in a few skirmishes on the Suez Canal when the Turks 
realised that all their efforts were needed to defend the precarious possession of their 
European territory. If the armies that attempted to-day the invasion of Egypt con- 
sisted of many nationalities the same may indeed be said of those gathered together 
to defend her and to fight the Turks. Arab and Copt and the native of the Sudan 
see with amazement the men that have come from distant Australia and New Zealand 
to help them to defend their land, to join hands with them from across the world lest 
they should forfeit the beneficent rule of England, who has revived all their ancient 
prosperity. Vast camps surround the Pyramids, French cavalry vie with Arab horse- 
men, and the Sphinx, who has seen such wonders of old, still lies watching the 
wonders of to-day, for the prophecy has come true, and “the Englishman leaning far 
over to hold his loved India has planted a firm foot on the banks of the Nile, and 
the sleepless rock lies watching the works of the new busy race with those same sad 
earnest eyes, and the same tranquil mien everlasting.” 

Diverse as is the garb and the language of the suldiers watched by the Sphinx 
their national characteristics present also as great a contrast, and form a most  inter- 
esting study. At the present time when so large a part of the civilised world is 
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convulsed in the throes of the greatest war man has ever seen, the national character- 
istics of the soldiers in the field come to the fore in the most striking manner. 

All people are influenced more or less by the uature of the country they inhabit, 
the British for instance, like other island nations, have a keenness for adventure, a 
disregard for convention, and a strong feeling of rivalry with their fellows, which has 
led to the development of strong individual character. Great Britain has always trained 
her sons as individuals, and the open order in which her soldiers march to battle not 
only suits the British temperament, but in this war, at any rate, has proved less 
destructive of life in face of the terrible artillery fire. Germany and Russia with 
their vast plains and seething population send their armies into the field massed 
together, army corps after army corps supporting each other. Handled with skill by 
great masters of strategy, they might seem almost invincible in battle, but their 
training leaves no scope for the individual prowess to which we are accustomed. The 
Belgians of to-day, like the Egyptians of the old world, are people devoted to agri- 
culture, and as a rule agricultural countries do not produce nations of warriors. The 
little Belgian army which has shown such gallantry and worked such wonders has 
done so in spite of national characteristics; the Belgians are not lovers of the sword, 
but lovers of hearth and home, and they have been inspired by their patriotism to 
make a stand that will be famous in all the annals of history to come. 

In the midst of the great war in which we are engaged the soldiers of ancient 
Egypt arouse our interest anew, for like the Belgians of to-day they also loved peace 
and quietness; they believed the security of their land to be guaranteed not by treaties 
safeguarding their neutrality, but by the natural boundaries of their country, the sea 
and the desert. Happy and gay they lived at ease in a valley bathed in sunshine all 
the year round and watered by the fertilising inundation of their wonderful river. 
No wonder they hated fighting and became an easy prey to their invaders. Yet 
now and again in the old time even the soldiers of ancient Egypt, taking advantage 
of dissensions amongst their rulers, succeeded in freeing their land from their con- 
querors, and at one memorable time, long before our era, these inhabitants of the 
valley of the Nile were bold enough to claim the empire of the world. With success 
in war public opinion in ancient Egypt changed as to the ethics of warfare, for 
though in the older periods war is spoken of as a necessary evil, yet in the time of the 
great Egyptian Empire, in spite of many complaints of robbery and cruelty practised 
by the soldiers, we read of war as the highest good for the country. 

The earliest army of Egvpt of which we have any record seems to have been 
more akin to our old Militia than to our regular army. Every town and every village 
as well as each temple estate had to supply and equip a certain number of men for 
the army, and in time of war, as in France to-day, the younger priests were probably 
obliged to serve in the ranks. The servants and retamers of the great nobles were 
also enrolled according to the feudal system under the command of their various 
chieftains. These chieftains were not necessarily trained soldiers, and in time of peace 
they had to undertake civil duties, such as the organisation of the great mining and 
quarrying expeditions in the Sinai Peninsula, as well as the transport work of con- 
veying immense blocks from the quarries to the temple buildings. 

In time of war when the army was mobilised special corps were formed of Nubians 
from the south as well as of Libyan mercenaries, each under their own officers, The 
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Madoi, a warlike tribe south of the second cataract, supplied large bodies of soldiers 
to the Egyptian army, and the word Madoi, probably signifying hunter, became the 
ancient Egyptian term for soldier and passed into the Coptic as Matoi. Desert tribes 
always make good soldiers: like Ishmael of old, they enjoy life when their hand is 
against every man: they have splendid fighting qualities born of the wild desert life, 
and Arab warriors have more than once put to flight the armies of civilised nations. 

In ancient Egypt the commissariat was an important special department under its 
own officials, who had to give account to the commander-in-chief. We have details of 
the good commissariat arrangements about 2000 B.c. when an expedition of 3000 men 
was sent by the Hammamat road to the Red Sea. We read that each man received 
two jars of water and 20 bread biscuits a day, while wells and cisterns were dug on 
the route and left safely guarded for use on the return journey. 

A wave of martial enthusiasm and of national prosperity swept over the country 
after the expulsion of the Hyksos about the 16th century B.c., and, after clearing their 
native land of the foreign invaders, the soldiers were incited by their leaders to carry 
their arms into the enemy’s country. Recruiting agents were appointed from amongst 
the class of scribes, and the army was reorganised on a far larger scale, and, in spite 
of the essential non-warlike character of her people, Egypt became a military state. 
Raids and pillage brought riches into the country, and tribute was exacted from all 
conquered tribes. The wealth of Asia lured the armies onward, and for perhaps three 
centuries the whole nation was obsessed by the lust of war. Accounts of these cam- 
paigns may be read on the walls of the Theban temples: they tell uf no reverses, 
victories only being recorded. 

In this time of Egyptian conquest, the army was divided into two great bodies, 
the army of the south and the army of the north: Ramses the Great subdivided it 
again into four great divisions named after the great Gods Ra, Amen, Ptah and Sutekh, 
the king himself taking command of the division of Amen. The troops were again sub- 
divided into squadrons under captains and officers of lower rank, and several regiments 
were formed of allied troops and mercenaries who were regularly drilled and trained 
with the native Egyptian soldiers) Amongst these mercenaries were the Sherden, who 
may have been the ancestors of the sea-roving Sardinians; they are unmistakable in the 
representations with their curious spiked helmets 1eminding us of the German head- 
gear of to-day. Strategy and tactics have their place in the training of the officers, 
and though at most the forces in the field cannot have numbered more than twenty 
to thirty thousand men, yet we read of the wings, and the centre of the army, as 
well as of flank attacks. 

The Egyptians had no cavalry in our sense of the word, though the horse had 
been introduced into Egypt by the Hyksus. The place of our cavalry was taken by a 
strong chariot force which supported and cleared the way for the infantry to charge. 
The Hyksos chariots were manned by three soldiers, but the Egyptians were content 
with two, one to fight, the other to drive: in some cases the reins were tied round 
the waist and managed by movement of the thighs, and the driver carried a shield 
to protect himself and his master. This chariot force numbered some thousands, and 
was very effective in breaking the ranks of the enemy. 

In time of war the King appointed one commander-in-chief, who bad the right 
to appoint officers to subordinate commands. ‘The commander-in-chief was often a 
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prince of the royal house, and other princes often competed for the higher appoint- 
ments under him, though whether any competitive examination was held for army 
appointments we know not; it is far more likely that interest at court and_ bribery 
were much to the fore. We know, however, that a good education was necessary, 
and that the higher officers were often diplomatists as well as soldiers. We read 
of a chief charioteer who styles himself a royal ambassador to all countries, the 
scribes of the army also are often mentioned, for out of this class of army scribes 
a deputy was chosen who is often spoken of as the representative. 

The commander-in-chief may perhaps be compared rather with our minister of 
war than with our generals in the field, for his jurisdiction extended not only over the 
army but also over the navy, if we may so call the fleet of vessels which the ancient 
Egyptians used in war. These boats were chiefly employed as transports for the 
troops both on the great river highway of Egypt, and also to cross the sea to the 
coasts of Syria and Phoenicia; we read both of the disembarcation of troops on 
these coasts and also of the return of the vessels to the harbour of Thebes laden 
with wealth and captives. Under Ramses III we have a unique account of a naval 
battle, the boats being manned chiefly by the famous Egyptian archers; amongst 
them we see some of the Sherden mercenaries, who indeed on this occasion may 
have been engaged in battle with some of their own compatriots, for the Sherden 
with other sea-faring folk were then invading Egypt. On this occasion the Egyptians 
finally grappled the ships of the enemy, and the fight was continued as on land 
with the result of a great victory for Egypt; otherwise we should probably have 
never heard of the battle. 

Corresponding with the colours of our troops each ancient Egyptian regiment 
probably had a standard, a pole with the figure of an animal, an ostrich feather, a 
fan or some other device at the top, round which the men gathered. Their standards 
were reverenced as religious symbols, and may have been the survivals of the tribal 
fetishes, which, adopted by each province or nome, afterwards became the regimental 
badge belonging to the militia of that nome. The standard bearer is often mentioned 
in the inscriptions, and was probably an officer chosen out of the ranks as the 
spokesman for his company; we read in one place that the “standard bearer, the 
representative, the scribe of the army, the commander of the peasantry, they go in 
and out of the courts of the King’s house.” 

In the same way as we have our Lancers or Rifles, the Egyptians also classified 
their regiments according to the arms they carried, they had their Archers, their 
Lancers and their Spearmen; some of the Lancers had a dagger stuck in the belt 
and carried, in addition to their long lance, a short curved sword. Large shields were 
probably supplied to the whole body of Infantry. A light wand, similar to the cane 
carried by our officers, is seen in one representation in the hand of each fifth man, 
and may serve to indicate a subordinate officer in command of four. The Guards 
to whom the safety of the King’s person was committed, were divided into two bodies 
of men, all equipped with lances to which battle-axes were added in the case of one 
corps and shields in the other, while the officers carried either clubs or wands. 

The soldiers probably sang en route, in the same way as our men nowadays. Many 
love songs and war songs have come down to us, but who can tell which they sang 
on the march? Two thousand years hence men may indeed wonder why the English 
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soldiers sang “Tipperary” in the Great European War of the 20th century: it is only 
when the music as well as the words are extant that we can realise why soldiers 
adopt one song more than another; in all ages they care more for the good marching 
quality of the music than for the words. 

It will have been seen from what has been said that the army of ancient Egypt 
was composed of the most heterogeneous elements. Such an army could only be kept 
together by the firm hand of a strong ruler who could weld together this motley crew 
of mercenaries aud native levies. Unfortunately Ramses III was succeeded by weak 
kings, and gradually not only the Egyptian Empire, but also the Egyptian army, fell 
to pieces. The garrisons that were placed in the conquered towns became another source 
of weakness, fur these garrison troops consisted, as a rule, not of native Egyptians but 
of Nubian or Asiatic auxiliaries, many of whom were the old enemies of Egypt. In 
the later days of the Ramesside kings the priesthood of Amen at Thebes ruse to great 
power, and decorativus, such as formerly were bestowed for valour in the field, were 
now showered on the members of the priesthood, who at last succeeded in making 
themselves rulers of the country. 

A time of great political turmoil followed, for while the Egyptian army was 
chiefly composed of Libyan mercenaries, the population of the Delta became more and 
more Libyan, as great numbers of that nation immigrated and settled there, and two 
centuries only after the death of Ramses III, a Libyan chief was crowned king of 
Egypt. For a time the Libyan kings maintained an army strong enough to invade 
Palestine, where they scored some successes; but the short-lived glory of the Egyptian 
Empire was over, the ancient splendour of the great army was a legend of the past, 
and Egypt after fitful flickers of independence became the prey of the armies of 
Ethiopia, Assyria and Persia. 

Thus throughout their history it is clearly seen that the soldiers of Egypt, whether 
ancient or modern, only fight well under leaders whom they trust. They have learnt 
now to trust their British rulers, and they know that success in this great war 
means the continued good government of the British Protectorate of Egypt. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 1914—1915: ANCIENT EGYPT 
By F. LL. GRIFFITH, MA, FSA. 


THERE is perhaps sume satisfaction to be derived from the fact that Egyptology 
is able to show a considerable output of work even in this fateful year. The 
following lists moteover are certainly incomplete, for not only are books few, but 
those that have been published are dittcult to hear of and more difficult to obtain 
owing to the dislocation of the bovkselling business through reductiuns of staff and 
interruption of ordinary business relations. 

Of general news there is little to record except under the heading “ Personal.” 
Exploration in Egypt has been conducted solely by American agencies, amongst which 
that which is represented by the famous archaeologist REISNER has been the most 
active and successful. 

_ Another popular work for travellers in Egypt has appeared written by LAGIER, 
LP’ Equpte monumentule et pitturesque: it is reviewed by WALKER in this Journal, u, 51. 

Au excellent report on the progress of Egyptology during 1913 is given by ROEDER, 
ZDMG, 68 (1914), 442. A series of reviews by G. MaspeEro, brief but illuminating, 
of most of the chief Egyptological publications of the year 1913, was contained in the 
numbers of the Rerue Critique from 23 August to 22 November of that year; in 
1914 his reviews are few in number but individually much longer and more detailed. 
Miss Murray's analyses of the contents of the Zeitschrift fiir aegyptische Sprache, 
printed in Ancient Egypt, 1915, pp. 89, 188, should be useful to many English readers. 
Both our Journal and Professor PErrigz’s organ continue to appear with commendable 
regularity aud announce or discuss the latest discoveries and ideas. 


EXCAVATIONS AND EXPLORATIONS, 


Merog. In the fifth interim report (1913-14) of the ‘Liverpool excavations 
GarsraNnG describes the completion of the clearance of the northern part of the royal 
city (with plans by GEORGE), describes a supposed observatory and discusses some 
astronomical designs and notes (cf. PETRIE’s criticism in Anc. Eg. 1914, 176), and gives 
a revised scheme of the chronology of Meroe. PHyTuran-ADAMS makes a more detailed 
report and describes the excavation of a shrine about two miles to the south of 
Meroe at the entrance of which stood two great “Meroitic” stelae. The larger of the 
stelae offers no less than 42 lines of inscription in good condition and perfect at 
beginning and end: above the inscription was figured a row of prisoners at the base 
of a much-injured double scene of adoration of a deity by a man and a woman. 
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PHYTHIAN-ADAMS provides a careful hand-copy and transliteration of the inscription 
with an index of word-groups. Professor SayceE follows with an interpretation of the 
stela, the royal name on which had been found before at Meroe and again at Dakka, 
suggesting that it gives the Ethiopian version of the war between the Meroites and the 
Roman Petronius in the reign of Augustus. Mr Monp, who devised a system of light 
cables and runners for conveying baskets of debris from these excavations, describes 
a further invention of tipping buckets to be used with it; they should be most 
useful in all extensive archaeological clearances in a dry soil. Liverpool Annals, 
vir, I. 

Kerma. Reports of REISNER’s brilliantly successful “Harvard-Boston ” excavations 
in the spring of 1913 and in the subsequent season 1913-14. The main historical 
result is to show that this post, just above the Third Cataract in Nubia, was already 
occupied by the Egyptians of Dyn. VI and again from the time of Sesostris I to the 
end of the Hyksos period. The great brick mass of the upper or eastern Deftifa 
had been a fort surrounded by a large town: the site of the town however had been 
entirely denuded away by the winds to a metre below the original ground level, 
leaving only potsherds, ete. except where it was protected by the fortress and its 
debris. The town had been exceedingly flourishing in the Hyksos period, when it was 
burnt and abandoned. In the debris at the foot of the fort were remains of alabaster 
vessels inscribed with the names of kings of Dyn. VI. The eastern Def(ifa proved to 
have been a temple and produced an inscription of Amenemhet IIT; near this a number 
of tumuli of remarkable construction were examined; they had been the burial places 
of Egyptian officials of the Middle Kingdom, including the well-known Zefaihap 
nomarch of Siut in the time of Sesostris I, and each of these burials was accompanied 
by bodies of sacrificed slaves, etc., sometimes in hundreds. The archaeological finds in 
the graves and elsewhere, partly Egyptian in character and partly Nubiav, were also 
of the highest importance and interest. AZ, wu, 34. 

Lower Nupia. Archaeological Survey of Nubia, 1907-8, vol. 11, Report on human 
remains, by G. Elliot Smira and F. Woop Jones: id. 1908-9, vol. 1, Catalogue of 
graves and their contents, by C. M. Firrn, reviewed by WRESZINSKI, OLZ, xvi, 20. 

The Temple of Dendir and The Temple of Derr by BLACKMAN are reviewed by 
Hatt, Journal, u, 194, and BreasTep, Man, xv, No. 34. 

Apypos. Part 1 of The Cemeteries of Abydos has been issued (Parts 1 and Il 
having appeared in the previous year). The general account of cemetery E, belonging 
t» various ages, is written by Professor NAVILLE, and the description of it in detail 
by Peer. The work at the royal tombs of Umm el Ga‘ab is described by NAVILLE, 
the pottery, ete, by Hatt. Miss Kathleen Happon deals with a series of skulls from 
the dog-cemetery described in Part 11; they prove to be of pariah dogs with one 
exception which seems to be of a jackal. 

WHITTEMORE reports a further excavation vf the ibis-cemetery in the spring of 
1914, yielding fine examples and interesting varieties of ibis mummies; also ibis eggs 
accompanied by a scarab-beetle, and mummies of various birds and animals. Examples 
are figured, Journal, I, 248. 

La tombe d@’Osiris and Le grand réservoir d’ Abydos, articles by NAVILLE reprinted 
from the Journal de Geneve, Rev. Arch. XXiv, 107, 111. An account of the great 
structure with plans is given by the explorer in AZ, wu, 50. 
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Sawama near Akhmim. Brief account of a cemetery of the first half of Dyn. XVIII 
which contained chietly women’s graves and yielded a fine series of small objects. 
WHITTEMORE, Journal, 1, 246. 

Fayum. Note on the remarkable discoveries at Theadelphia at a temple of the 
crocodile-god Pnepheros, in the excavations of the Alexandria Museum, OFForD, Anc. 
Eg. 1915, 57. 

Riggew. Memoir by ENGELBACH, with contributions by Mrs PETRIE and Miss MURRAY, 
on the excavations of the British School in 1913, when tombs of the Middle Kingdom 
with inscribed cottins, ete., and a fine group of jewellery were the chief tinds. Riggeh 
and Memphis VI. 

Lisur. Report by MAcE on excavations in 1913-14 at the north pyramid. 
A large town site was found with various remains (but apparently no papyri) dating 
from the end of the Middle Kingdom to Dyn. XX, and underneath this the scanty 
remains of XII Dyn. mastabas, the pits and burial chambers of which were full of 
water. To get rid of the water was a difficult business, but it was eventually found 
that a powerful pump installed in one of them reduced the water level all round and 
it is hoped to profit by this knowledge in another season. Several interesting finds 
were made including a standard weight of Senusert for 70 units of gold. New York 
Bulletin, 1x, 207. 

At the South Pyramid, that of Sesostris I, excavations eastward and north of the 
temple disclosed two small pyramids, both plundered, and beyond them to the east 
and north of the causeway a large mastaba belonging to a great official named Imhotp. 
Against the south side of the enclosure wall two solar boats were found buried and a 
small pair against the S. wall of the mastaba itself; further in a pocket in the south 
wall of the enclosure lay two wooden statuettes of the king with the white crown and 
the red crown, and a small shrine containing the mysterious symbol of Anubis standing 
in an alabaster cup exactly as it is figured in the sculptures. The symbol was a rod 
of cedar-wood covered with a dummy animal made of linen and skin all carefully 
wrapped like a mummy. The discovery of an actual example of this mysterious 
emblem is of great importance. LytHcor, The Egyptian Expedition 1914: Eacavations 
at Lisht (Supplement to the New York Bulletin). 

MEMPHIS. Various sculptures, etc., from the excavations of 1913 described by 
PETRIE in Riggeh and Memphis VI. 

SAQQARA. QUIBELL writes on his excavations for the government in 1913-14 when 
clearances were made near the tombs of Mereruka and Kagemni and the pyramid 
of Teta. A good deal of untouched ground was found that had been covered by the 
great heaps from earlier excavations, and contained interments of various ages at 
different levels. ine. Eg. 1915, 6. . 

After the complete clearance of the great mastabas north of the pyramid of Chefren 
in unsuccesstul search of inscriptional proof of their date, during the autumn of 1913, 
Dr REISNER had the shafts and burial chambers completely emptied; this is generally 
a thankless task, but was rewarded by the discovery of eight detached portrait heads 
of life-size. Belonging to the princely families of the Fourth Dynasty they are of great 
interest. One princess was of negro type and another apparently 
type. A very suggestive find was of a large pottery jar, 


of non-Egyptian 
ve find: certainly non-Egyptian and 
perhaps brought from Syria with cedar or olive oil. Boston Bulletin, xu, 29. 
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Giza. Professor JUNKER describes the important Austrian excavations near the 
Great Pyramid in the beginning of 1914. In the eastern part of the concession 
mastabas of the Sixth Dynasty were met with. In one tomb the burial chamber itself 
contained a painted scene of a funerary meal; in general the disposition of the various 
parts and the contents showed an approach to Middle Kingdom types. Important 
observations were made regarding mummies, portrait-statues and the portrait heads 
which were intended to replace the actual heads as they decayed. Journal, 1, 250. 


PUBLICATIONS OF TEXTS. 


(a) From sites in Egypt, etc. 

THEBES. The Tomb of Amenemhét (No. 82) copied by Mrs Davies with explanatory 
text by A. H. Garpiner. A fine volume, the first in the Theban Tomb series, repro- 
ducing with the utmost care and completeness by line, photograph, and coloured plates 
the surviving scenes and any other fragments which have been preserved by previous 
copyists, the remains of destroyed figures, ete. being restored so far as is necessary to 
make them intelligible. The text explains the scenes and inscriptions and deals with 
the formulae and ideas embodied in them with such fullness as to serve as a guide 
to most tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The last chapter describes the typical 
furnishing of a burial-chamber of the period as it would have appeared when the 
ancient tomb-robbers first entered it. Reviewed in Anc. Hy. 1915, 139. 

Meir. Parts 1 and 1 of the Rock Tombs of Meir have been published con- 
taining the tombs of Senbi son of Ukhhotp, and of Ukhhotp his son, dating from 
Dyn. XU. The fine and interesting scenes are excellently rendered in Mr BLACKMAN’s 
drawings. The first volume is reviewed Anc. Eg. 1915, 84, HAL, Journal, 11, 198. 


(6) From Museums, ete. 

Cairo. Tomb inscription of Dyn. IV from Gizeh, the will of a man in favour of 
his wife and brother, leaving to them revenue from the royal palace and the owner- 
ship of two pieces of land on condition that they maintain the funerary offerings for 
himself and his mother, Moret, C.R. of Acad. des Inscr. 1914, 538. The same autho- 
rity has succeeded in reading a damaged tablet from Coptos left unread by WEILL, 
and finds it to record a decree of Neferkauhor nominating Shmai as “Superintendent 
of the South” and enumerating the 22 nomes of Upper Egypt which were placed 
under his authority. Jb. 1914, 565. 

The inscriptions of twenty-eight early cylinder seals from the BLANCHARD collec- 
tion with suggested interpretations. Perri, dnc. Eg. 1915, 78. 

MarsEILLes. Inscriptions on the coffins in the Museum, completing the publica- 
tion of the inscriptions in the collection; the other part was printed as long ago as 
1890. Masprro, Rec. de Trav. xxxvi, 128. 

British Museum. The fifth part of Hieroglyphic texts from Egyptian stelue, etc., 
consists of fifty plates of drawings (one photographic) of monuments ranging from 
Dyn. XI to Dyn. XVIII. 

MANCHESTER. PreEr re-edits the text which mentions the Asiatic expedition under 
Sesostris IIT. The stela of Sebek-khu (publication of the Manchester Museum). 
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Moscow. Stela of the Middle Kingdom with chapter of “bringing the bark” (spell 
270 in Serue’s Pyr.), small fragment from the Pyramid of Pepi, inscription from 
Ekhmim, New Year's wishes, historical scarabs of Rameses II as organiser of the 
fortress station of Zaru, and of Amenhotp II. Turarerr, Egiptologiéeshie zamyethi in 
Bulletin of the imperial academy of sciences, 1915. 

Miscellaneous. Chapters LXXXVIII, LXXxIX of the Middle Kingdom coffin texts. 
Lacau, Rec. de Trav. Xxxvt, 209. 


Hieratic. Photographs of a long and fine Book of the Dead written for Ga-sushen, 
daughter of Menkheperre of Dyn. XXI, with index of the chapters contained in it, 
Navitle, Le papyrus hiératique de Katseshni au Musée du Caire. 

Ostracon from Thebes with signs and dots interpreted as names of boats and tally 
numbers of their loads. Prtriz, Anc. Eg. 1915, 136. 


Demotic W. SprieGELBERG, Die so-genannte demotische Chronik (Demot. Stud. 
Heft 7). Another of his admirable publications of important demotic texts, giving 
a complete edition of the great pap. 215 of the Bibliothéque Nationale with photo- 
graphic facsimile and glossary. The papyrus appears to have come from Memphis or 
its neighbourhood (in the time of NapoLEon’s expedition), and to have been written 
in the first half of the Ptolemaic period. The recto contains not a chronicle but a 
series of oracles written originally on tablets and here reproduced with inteipreta- 
tions: unfortunately the first four tablets and an unknown number at the end are 
lost and only no. 6—no. 13 remain. Professor SPIEGELBERG considers that the oracles 
were connected with the national aspirations of Egypt; the earlier concerned the past 
history of the last national dynasties, XXVIJI—XXX, and they must have concluded 
with the prophecy of the restoration of a native ruler. One result of this study is 
that the usual order of the two Nekhtnebes kings, Nekhtnebef and Nekhtharhebi, 
must be transposed, a fact which is confirmed by several pieces of evidence, thus 
making Nekhtharhebi the last of the Pharaohs. 

On the verso are written a variety of texts, now fragmentary, a story of Amasis II, 
rules for a college of priests, memorandum of a collection of Egyptian laws under 
Darius, regulations of Cambyses regarding the Egyptian temples and a scrap of a 
romance. 

Two bilingual mummy labels in the Ontario Museum are published by W. S. Fox 
with the help of SprecELBEeRG, American Journal of Philology, xxxv, 463. 


History. 


Professor J. L. Myrks’ interesting Dawn of History is reviewed by Hatt, Journal, 
M1, 127; Hati’s Ancient History of the Near East, by Hoaartu, Hellenic Journal, 
Xxx, 113. Dr Bupce has written a Short History of the Egyptian People, reviewed 
by Sayce, Journal, u, 48. Lresretn’s Recherches sur Vhistoire et la civilisation de 
Vuncienne Egypte Ill is reviewed by W. Max MULLER, OLZ, XVII, 505. 

A propos of Bamer’s recent publications (see Journal, 1, 267) AUTRAN writes 
an essay on Egyptian morality and its influence on the world, Sphinw, xvutt, 135. 

GAUTHIER’s Livre des Rots d’ Eqypte, tome I, reviewed by HAL, PSBA, Xxxvit, 108. 
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NEWBERRY and WAINWRIGHT point out that the events recorded at the end of 
the third row of the Palermo stone show points of agreement with those on year- 
tablets of King Den or Udy-mu, and conclude that the series in question should be 
attributed to the reign of this king rather than of Miebis, and that queen Mert-neit 
was his mother, Anc. Eg. 1914, 148. 

MasPEro shows from the new fragments that the Palermo stone introduced the 
reigns of the successive kings of the first dynasty by the Horus-name, a title followed by 
a cartouche, and the name of the mother, Rec. de Trav. XXxv1, 152. GatTHIER, who 
is preparing an edition of the fragments, one of which approaches the original fraginent 
in size, gives a preliminary account of them in Comptes Rendus, 1914, 489. It appears that 
portions of two of these memorials from different localities can now be distinguished. 

F. W. Reap discusses the records of royal accessions during the Old Kingdom, 
especially interpreting certain entries on the Palermo stone nearly in accordance with 
PETRIE and JEQUIER as denoting only numbers of months and days instead of as 
dates in the year. PSBA, xxxvi, 282, xxxvul, 34. 

SETHE explains two entries on the Palermo stone showing that they record the 
making of a statue of metal for Khasekhemui at the end of Dyn. II and two sun- 
boats of copper for Neferarkere of Dyn. V. Journal, 1, 233. 

W. Max MULLER, reviewing Bisstnc’s Vom Wadi es s‘aba rigdle, combats the view 
that the large representation of Menthotp and Antef is the record of the subjection 
of the latter to the former. OLZZ, xvu, 404. 

WEILL continues and completes his long study and classification of the kings of 
the later Middle Kingdom. He considers that Khanoferre Sebekhotp was a Theban 
king who extended his power over all Egypt, allowing however several royal lines to 
subsist locally. Shortly after the Semites of the Delta joined with some of the Lower 
Egyptian kings, and under Khian, ete. attained a similar suzerainty over the whole country 
until the Thebans eventually overthrew them. Journ. As. XI® sér. t. WI, 519, t. IV, 67. 

Professor TURAIEFF of Petrograd has published the second volume of his History 
of the Ancient East (Istorie drevnago Vostoka), covering the period from the rise of 
the Assyrian and fall of the Egyptian empires to the end of paganism in the different 
countries. The treatment is systematic, with bibliographies and illustrations; full 
attention is given to the history of Ethiopia and the Meroites. 

GAUTHIER reviews the names and monuments of kings named Sheshongq, of whom 
he provisionally distinguishes four. Bull. x1, 197. 

LEGRAIN continues his studies of the family of the Theban prince Mentemhe of 
Dyn. XXV—XXVI._ Rec. de Trav. xxxvt, 145. On a scarab of Harua in the service 
of Queen Amyrtaeus. WIEDEMANN, Sphinx, XVI, 173. 

We may here also note Mr Hocarrn’s interesting lecture on Alexander in Egypt 
and the causes and consequences of his occupation of it, Journal, 1, 53 and Mr WEIGALL’s 
Life and Times of Cleopatra with Professor MAHAFFY’s and Mr MILNE’s criticisms, Journal, 
1, 296, u, 1. 

BoEsER’s magnificent publication of the Leyden stelae of the New Kingdom is the 
subject of long reviews by Maspero, Rev. Crit. 1914, 121 and Wreszainskt, OLZ, xvii, 16. 
There are also important reviews by Maspero of GARDINER and WEIGALL’s Topographical 
Catalogue of the private Tombs at Thebes, Rev. Crit. 1914, 141, and Hieroglyphic Terts 
from stelae in the British Museum, ib. 213. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


J. Maspero and G. Wier have begun a work of great importance for the geography 
of Egypt, discussing the Egyptian geographical names in Maqrizi’s Khitat in alphabetical 
order. The first instalment reaches to b. Matériaus pour servir o lu géogruphie de 
lV’ Egypte 1, 1 (Mém. of the Cairo Institute). 

Daressy reviews GAUTHIER’s X*® nome de lu Haute Egypte with valuable corrections 
and remarks concerning hieroglyphic names. Sphinz, Xvi, 104. 

TURAIEFF points out a new occurrence of the place-name Teuzai (El Hibe). 
Egiptologiteskie zumyetki in Bulletin of Petrograd Acad. 1915. 

Fotrtav records the results for ancient geography of a journey along the coast of 
Marmarica with new suggestions for the sites of Paraetunium and Apis. Bulletin Iust. 
Egyptien, v™ sér. t. VIII, 99. 

Dr ButLer’s Babylon of Egypt reviewed by Hartmann. OLZ, xvi, 509. (N.B.a 
suggestion of SETHE for the origin of the name in a supposed Phapinon “ Nilopolis 
of On” is confirmed by the apparent discovery of this very name in the “ Demotic 
Chronicle” published by SPIEGELBERG, see above p. 238.) 

A. H. Garpiver has contributed to the Cairo Scientific Journal, vi, 41 an im- 
portant paper on the map of the gold mines in a Ramesside papyrus at Turin showing 
that all the map fragments belong tu one papyrus instead of two as hitherto supposed, 
one series of fragments depicting the roads from Egypt through black-coloured mountains 
of black schist by the Hammamat valley, the other the eastern end of the same at 
the gold mines themselves among pink bills) This is a great step in advance towards 
fixing the geography indicated, and it is to be hoped that Mr FerRaR and Mr THoMAs 
who had previously attempted the identification of the mines may now be able to fix 
their situation precisely; but Dr GARDINER considers that the original will still repay 
further examination and rearrangement of the fragments. 


ForrIcN RELATIONS. 


An abstract of a lecture by Elliot SmirH on the Foreign influence of early 


Egyptian funerary monuments is printed in the Journal of the Manchester Or. Soc. 
1913-14, p. 10. 


Europe. 


S. R[EinAcH] comments on the articles of Prof. SaycE and Mr Hatt in the 
Journal discussing the date of Stonehenge in the light of Egyptian beads. Rev. Arch. 
XXIV, 129. 

Bovssac traces the cult of the goddess Bubastis along with Isis in South Italy. 
Comptes Rendus, 1914, 499. 

The word adobe, derived from Arabic through Spanish, is in origin Coptic and 
Ancient Egyptian. WIESMANN, 1Z, Lit. 130. 


Aegean, Asia Minor, Hittites, etc. 


Aegean archaeology has so many points of contact with Egyptian that any general 
work on the former may claim to be registered here. Of such there are two, Mr Hat's 
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degeun Archaeology which has been reviewed by HoGartu, Journal, 1, 47, [PETRIE], 
Anc. Hg. 1915, 36, Parkyn, Jun, xv, No. 45, and the second edition of Dussaup, Les 
Civilisations préhelléniques dans le bussin de la Mer Egeée, reviewed by BuRRows, Journal, 
UW, 126; [Perrig], dne. Ly. 1915, 29. There are also Mr HAatt’s notes on recent 
discoveries showing connexions betweeu Eyvypt and the Aegean, Journal, 1, 187, and 
articles on a chryselephantine figure of the Cretan snake goddess at Boston by 
E. A. GARDNER, Ane. Hy. 1915, 49, and Hat, Journal, u, 187, the latter asking for 
proof of its genuineness as, in his opinion, the modernity of the face surpasses any- 
thing that has come even from that island of surprises. 

Upon the seal of the treaty between Hattusil II and Rameses II there is recorded 
to have been a figure of the goddess of Arenna: she was a sun-goddess and perhaps 
the very one figured on Roman coins attributed to Comana in Pontus. GARSTANG, 
Liverpool Annuls, vi, 109. 

SCHROEDER having demonstrated that silver was named fat in the Hittite texts, 
OLZ, Xvi, 5, records the fact, pointed out to him by ScHAFER and others, that this 
agrees with the Egyptian name of silver, ib. 79; MOLLER gives an interesting review 
of the history of silver in Egypt and proves that the name must have been borrowed 
by the Hittites from the Egyptians (who had probably in early times derived the 
metal in small quantities from Nubia) and not vice versa, ib. 78. 


Mesopotamia, Syria, Semites. 

Egyptian w,r “string” = Heb. ytr, Arab. wtr. SPIEGELBERG, OLZ, xvii, 424. 

A paper by Lieut. V. L. TRumpER on the Route of the Exodus in PEFQS, 1915, 22 
(cf. ib. 152) is criticised in Ane. Eg. 1915, p. 86. 

An abstract of a lecture by PEEY on Sinai as known to the Egyptians is printed 
in Journal Manch. Or. Soc. 1913-14, 20. 

MAcaLIstER’s The Philistines, their Histury und Civilisation, reviewed by CANNEY 
and Haty, Journal, 1, 297. 

Note by Haupr supplementary to his article on an early Babylonian invasion of 
Egypt. OLZ, xv, 342. 

BLACKMAN suggests that the famous tomb of Thuthotp at El Bersheh contains a 
reference to cattle captured in the Syrian campaign of Sesostris III. Journal, u, 13. 

Notes on the El Amarna tablets by Knuprzoy, OLZ, xvi, 483, by SCHROEDER, 
who is to issue a new autograph edition of the cuneiform texts, ib. xvin, 174, 231 
(Arzawa). In the recent excavations at El Amarna two tablets were found, the frag- 
ment of a sign-list and the report of a high Egyptian officer of a campaign against 
a city called Burshakhanda. OLZ, xv, 377. 

ALT points out that the Toronto scarab of Shabako published by W. Max MULLER 
was already known from a copy by MaspEro while it was still on sale in Syria, and 
that MasPERO’s question as to its genuineness has not yet been answered, OLZ, Xvi, 
43. W. Max MULLER’s identifications of the Syrian cities from which the envoys came 
in the Golénischeff papyrus are discussed by [Perrie], dnc. Ey. 1915, p. 87. 

Professor KiNG figures and describes a tridacna shell and other objects showing 
Egyptian influence in their decoration, also two Egyptian scarabs and a bronze figure 
of Ptah-Tanen, evidently imported from Egypt, all found at Nineveh, Journal, 1, 237. 
The same authority discusses the royal tombs recently found at Ashur, the ancient 
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capital of Assyria, They are datable from the eleventh to the ninth centuries B.C. 
and lay near the palace and not far from the ziggurats or temple-towers. According 
to the architect ANDRAE who discovered the tombs, the temple-towers, as yet unex- 
plained, may have been royal funerary monuments somewhat analogous to the pyramids 
of Egypt, and the great sarcophagi which had contained the bodies of the kings seem 
to show Egyptian influence. Kine points out that the Babylonian viewed the dead 
with unmitigated fear, so that his attitude to them was radically opposed to the 
Egyptian; although the dead kings may have been differently treated there is as yet 
no real evidence to connect the ziggurats with the tombs, Journal, u, 168. 

Les Prophéties @’Ezéchiel contre U Egypte by PLESsis, reviewed by LANDENSDORFER, 
OLZ, xvu, 407. 

The Schweich Lectures delivered by A. VAN HooNnAcKER in 1914 have been pub- 
lished uuder the title of Une communauté Judéo-Araméenne & Eléphantine. H. ANNELER, 
Zur Geschichte der Juden von Elephantine, reviewed by Grimme, OLZ, xvut, 406. 
RorHSTEIN reviews JAHN, Die Elephantiner Pupyri, in which the author tries to prove 
that the papyri which concern the Yahwe temple are religious frauds not earlier than 
the second century B.c., ZDMG, 67 (1913), 719. Notes on Pap. 55 and 57 of Elephan- 
tine, Low, OLZ, xviul, 7. 

The absence of vowels in the “Phoenician” alphabet shown to furnish a strong 
argument for its originating from Egypt. Scuarer, AZ, wir, 95. 


Africa. 


O. Bates, The Eustern Libyans, reviewed by [Petrie], Anc. Eg. 1914, 181, PEET, 
Journal, 1, 303. GICFFRIDA-RuGGeRI disputes BateEs’s theory that the Nubian C-group 
was Libyan and prefers REISNER’s comparison with the Ababde; he attaches much 
importance to the nasal index of the skull and considers that the protodynastic 


Egyptians were distinct from the Mediterranean race, and that mummification, etc. 


were introduced by invaders, Jfun, XV, no. 32. This latter opinion is opposed by 


Elliot Smtr, who agrees in rejecting the Libyan theory for the C-group, ib. no. 41. 
NEWBERRY interprets thnw iu the designation of Libya as “olive tree” in a sug- 
gestive paper, anc. Ly. 1915, p. 97. He further identifies Ahmose, mother of Hatshepsut 
and queen of Tuthmosis I, with Ahmose named Henttamehu, ie. “Mistress of the 
Libyans,” and would connect Hatshepsut’s remarkable assumption of male dress with 
the fact pointed out by ©. Bates that female chiefs of the Libyans are represented 


as wearing the same garb as the male in reliefs of the Old Kingdom and again on 


a tile of the time of Rameses III, ib. p. 101. SETHE examines records of conquest 


on the early palettes and recognises on one the name of Libya (applying it to the 
country where NEWBERRY applies it to the olive tree). AZ, iu, 55. 

The Egypuan word per‘o, “ Pharaoh,” still survives amongst the Bisharin of the 
North Ethai who have the reot ero, “king.” and probably borrowed it before Coptic 
times. Hess, Beduinisches zum Alten und Neuen Testament, in Z. J. d. alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, 1915, 120. 

Before the Anthropological Society of Berlin SunwELxruRTH brought forward the 
suggestion that the Asiatic elements of civilisation, ox, plough and corn, were introduced 
into Egypt from south Arabia vid Meroe. OLZ, xvu, 445. 
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PETRIE completes his collection of notes on customs, etc., of African tribes parallel 
to ancient Egyptian, showing “how much of general African ideas and culture lies at 
the foundation of Egyptian civilisation,” aud huw Egypt has influenced Africa in a few 
particulars from the eighth century B.c. onwards. In summing up he admits a large 
influence on Egypt from Syria in the second pre-historic civilisation, a potent influence 
perhaps from Elam at the founding of the dynasties, and from Dyn. I onwards the 
influence of Mediterranean culture. dane. Fg. 1914, 159. SELIGMAN adds that, as in 
Egypt, so in many parts of Africa, there is a belief that several souls are contained 
in a human being, ib. 1915, 103. 

SAYCE points out that the fine white Meroitic ware is made from kaolin clay 
(deposits of which he has found to exist ten miles north of the site of Meroe) apparently 
in imitation of ostrich egg-shell. He would account for the sudden appearance of biscuit 
or egg-shell porcelain in China in the sixth or seventh century by imitation of Mervitic 
wares following on Chinese intercourse with Axum; such intercourse is shown by recent 
discoveries to have taken place as early as the very beginning of our era. Ane. Lg. 
1914, 145. 

SELIGMAN describes with photographs a strange type of dry stone monument 
which he has found in the neighbourhood of Erkowit, in the Red Sea province of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Each consists of a rectangular mass with two oval masses 
of solid stone work and rubble, all three being connected by curved walls. In each 
of the ovals is a kind of false door of upright slabs facing the rectangle. Journal, 
ul, 178. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Grammar. 

MONTET criticises in detail and somewhat severely LesquiEr’s Grammaire Egyptienne 
dapres la troisiéme édition de la grammaire d’ Adolf Erman and takes the opportunity 
to state the arguments for assigning vowel values to some of the signs, especially 
in the so-called syllabic spelling. Sphinx, X1x, pp. 1—62. 

Memoir on the formation of words with prefixed m by Grapow, Ueber die Wort- 
bildungen mit einem Prdfia m in Aegyptischen (Abhandl. Berlin Academy 1914, no. 5.) 

The auxiliary w’h in Demotic and Coptic. SerHE, 4Z, Lu, 112. 

Transferred meaning of adjectives in y derived from prepositions. ERMAN, AZ, 
Li, 107. 


Vocabulary. 

In reporting the progress of the Berlin Dictionary during 1914 Professor ERMAN 
states that the provisional manuscript reaches as far as 09° containing in all 
6161 words and that much more had been prepared for by himself and GRapow, 
Sitzb. Berlin Ac. 1915, 84. 

A large fragment of a projected study of Egyptian proper names, containing the 
classification of those of the Old and Middle Kingdoms compounded with uames of 
deities; it throws much light on their forms and meanings, and proves that in early 
times such names were in abundant use though with a different choice of deities from 
the later ones. K. HorrmMann, Die theophoren Personennamen des cilteren Lgyptens 
(SETHE’s Untersuchungen, Vu, 1), with preface by ERMAN. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, 11. Be 
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Orthography of the name of the early king Hwy. SCHAFER, AZ, wu, 98. : 
Late Eg. w'w=soldier not “officer” and h't “angerib,” “bed.” Catice, AZ, Lu, 
116, 130. 


Editions of texts, ete. 

LaNGE republishes an inscription in the British Museum (Mierogl. Teats, 1, 55), 
having recognised it as belonging to a tomb at Hermonthis, from which others are at 
Berlin and Copenhagen and have already been published by him, This inscription 
records a contract for the service of the ku of the deceased. Sitzb., Berlin Ac. 1914, 991. 
SETHE makes several further corrections and points out the occurrence of the name 
of Nebheptre Menthotp obscurely written, dating the stela definitely. AZ, vu, 128. 

Study of the very difficult stela of the artist Irtisen (C. 14 of the Louvre). 
Sorras, Rec. de Trav. xxxvi, 153. 

Additions and corrections to the previous notes on the Story of Sinuhe, with 
conclusions as to its literary, geographical and historical value. GARDINER, Rec. de 
Trav. XXXVI, 192. 

Suggested translations of two passages in the inscription of Una.  BISSING, 
Bull. xi, 241. 

Criticism of translations, etc. in Sotras’ Lu préservution de lu propriété funéraire 
dans UTancienne Egypte. Monvet, Sphina, Xviu, 186. 

On three passages in the biography of Ahmasi son of Abana of El Kab, two 
regarding heroic deeds, the third as to his birth; the wording of the last, taken in 
conjunction with expressions in the Book of the Dead, may concern the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls, SCHAFER, AZ, Lu, 101. 

New parallel fragment to the Hymne au Nil. Grapow, AZ, uu, 103. 

On the hap. leg. aT poakopos in Hermapion’s translation of the Egyptian obelisk- 
inscription, SETHE, AZ, Lu, 128. 

SPIEGELBERG, Die demotischen Papyri Hauswaldt, reviewed by GRIFFITH who 
points out the occurrence of the Nubiau ethnic name Megabari in one of the 
documents. OLZ, xvii, 354; see also Law, below, p. 248, 

MO6LLER’s Mumienschilder (Berlin Museum) reviewed by SpreGELBEerG, OLZ, 
XVU, +03. 

W. Max MULLER reviews SPIEGELBERG’s Demotische Texte auf Kriigen, OLZ, xviii, 
184, MOLLER’s Die beiden Totenpapyrus Rhind, ib. 208, and SPIEGELBERG’s Prinz 
Jouchim Ostracu, ib, 247. 


Palaeography. 

Marestainc, Les Ecritures Equptiennes et Puntiquité classique reviewed by WIEDE- 
MANN, OLZ, xvu, 405. 

Lecture by GARDINER on the nature and development of the Egyptian hiero- 
gly phic writing, Journal u, 61: an abstract of a lecture on the same subject is 
printed in the Journul of the Manchester Or. Soc. 1913-14, p. 18. 

GARDINER discusses a difficult title found chiefly in the Old Kingdom and written 
with a sign resembling an apron or a bag. It occurs only in connexion with foreign 
expeditions and should probably be read ¥‘ and be interpreted as meaning “dragoman.” 
PSBA, xXXvil, 117. 
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JEQUIER views the symbols + and Q as amuletiec ties, not as objects of ordinary 


use, refuting other interpretations, Bull, xt, 121. 

The hawk’s eye as hieroglyph for the eye of Horus, Turalerr Egiptologiceskie 
zumyetht in Bulletin Petrograd Acad. 1915. 

On hieratic writing, illustrated by specimens in the Metropolitan Museum. 
C. L. R[ansom], New York Bulletin, 1x, 236. 


RELIGION. 


ZIMMERMANN's Aegyptische Religion nach der Darstellung der Kirchenschriftstellern 
und die aegyptischen Denkmaeler, reviewed by WIEDEMANN. Sphinx, XVI, 162. 

The view of Osiris as the corn god presented in Frazer’s Golden Bough, Adonis 
Attis and Osiris, ed. 8, is criticised by GARDINER, who finds in the original documents 
festivals of Osiris connected with his death and burial, with the kingship, and with 
the agricultural seasons, but declines as yet to construct a general theory; that 
Osiris in the Egyptian texts appears essentially as a king and even so as limited 
to the dead king is not sufficiently kept in sight in the great work. Journal, 11, 121. 

Review of TuiErry, De religieuze Beteekenis van het Aegyptische Koningschap, 1, 
reviewed by W. Max MUtier, OLZ, xviu, 183. Articles, King (Egyptian) by Foucart, 
Hymns (Egyptian) by Battitr, Images and Idols (Egyptian) by the same, Jsis by 
SHowERMAN, Incarnation (Egyptian) by WIEDEMANS, all in Hasrines’ Dictionary of 
Ethics and Religion, vol. vu. The last of them is highly praised in Anc. Hy. 1914, 188. 

Reviews of D. MackENZIE, Egyptian Myth and Legend, by LEEPER, Journal, 11, 1380; 
Hopryner, Tierkult der Alten Aegypter by Wreszinski, OLZ, xvi, 473: Batzop, 
Prolegomena zur Geschichte der Zwerghaften Gétter in Aegypten by [PETRIE], dnc. Ey. 
1915, p. 85. 

MAHLER publishes a stela at Budapest showing Tethmosis III and an officer 
Nefer-khat offering fish, fowl and other game before Ammon, in support of the idea 
that the fish-symbol in Christianity originated in Ancient Egypt, ZD.MG, 67 (1913), 37. 

A few years back BorcHARpr published a memoir on the architectural remains 
of the sun-temple built at Abusir by Ne-user-re of Dyn. V. Bissrn@ and his pupil 
KeErEs are now preparing a publication of the highly important reliefs which have 
survived from it, and the former gives a summary of the results from their combined 
study, especially of the scenes illustrating the foundation ceremonies and the sed- 
festival, throwing much light on the ceremonies, the deities represented in this con- 
nexion and their symbols. Die Reliefs vom Sonnenheiligtum des Ruthures in Sitzb. 
Bavarian Acad. 1914. 

Before the Berlin Academy, 16 July 1914, ERMAN read a paper on Amenhotp IV’s 
religious reform. The reform was destructive rather than constructive, the chief feature 
being denial of all gods but the sun-god, all mythology and all that was supernatural. 
OLZ, xvu, 445. 

Stela with figure of the lion-god of Leontopolis and inscription in hieroglyphic 
and demotic, at Hildesheim. SpreGELBERG, Rec. de Truv, XXXVI, 174. 

Grapow describes a unique funerary papyrus in true hieratic of the Middle 
Kingdom before Dyn. XII, from a tomb at Asyut; the texts resemble those upon 
coftins of the time. Sitzb. Berl. Acad. xxvu, 376. 
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Representations at Thebes of the shoulder being cut off a living bull-calf for 
offering at funerals. WEIGALL, Journal, 11, 10. 

Moret points out that the label over the window of the mastaba found by 
JUNKER in 1913 (cf. Journal 1, 260) is not “House of the ka of Re-ur,” but “The 
two eyes of the house of the ka of Re-ur,” and from its position judges that it leaves 
the question of the meaning of the name “house of the ka” still open; he himself 
prefers STEINDORFF’s view that the whole tomb is signified, not merely the serdab, as 
MasPeRo believes. AZ, LIT, 88. 

BLACKDEN’s somewhat occult Ritual of the Mystery of the Judgement of the Soul 
is reviewed, Anc. Bg. 1915, 46, Journal, u, 52. 

Representations connected with begetting of children by the dead, WIEDEMANN, 
Sphinw, XVI, 167; and of resurrection, TURAIEFF, Collection (Sburinka) of the Historical- 
Philosophical Society of Kharkov in honour of Prof. V. P. BuzEskut, p. 3. 

Hermapion’s rendering of Maat by Ares in the name of Rameses II, W. Max 
Mt Lier, OLZ, xvut, 353. The name Perseus in Hdt. un, 91, WIEDEMANN, Sphina, 
xvi, 189. 

Comparison of ancient Egyptian and Iranian funerary ideas and practices by 
J. Iamshedji Mont, Journal Manch. Or. Soc. 1913-14, p. 73; of Egyptian burial customs 
with modein ones in Nigeria by Elliot Smirs, ib. p. 95; and of their use of salt in 
preservation of the body with a British superstition, id. ib. p. 97. 

Kets publishes a supplement to his book on the royal dances with offerings 
Opfertanz des dgyptischen Kénigs collected on a visit to Egypt in 1912-13. AZ, uu, 61. 

In a review of Mr Harding Kryo’s Customs, etc. of the Western Oases in the Cairo 
Scientific Journal, Aug. 1914, modern superstitions illustrating ancient practices are 
pointed out; perhaps the most curious is the trundling of a sieve by the father after 
the birth of a child, which is now recognisable in the sculptures of Deir el Bahri and 
other Egyptian temples. dAnc. Eg. 1915, p. 87. 

On the magic power of pictures, etc. and its recognition by the Arabs, WIEDEMANN, 
Sphing, Xvi, 207; an Arabic metaphor for the divine art of making the earth fruitful 
by means of water is paralleled in a Leyden papyrus translated by GARDINER. FRANK- 
KAMENETZKY, OLZ, xvut, 394. 

LeGrain’s Lougsor sans les Pharaons, describing many modern customs and super- 
stitions, reviewed by BranpDENBURG, OLZ, xvin, 21. 


SCIENCE, ETC. 


F. W. MULLER, who accompanied the second expedition of the Deutsche Orient- 
Gesellschaft to Abusir el Meley and examined all the anthropological material found 
there, describes the results in a special memoir Die anthropologische Ergebnisse des 
voryeschichtlichen Grdberfeldes von Abusir el Meleg. The skeletons, which were in very 
bad condition, belonged chiefly to the late prehistoric age, partly to the Hyksos 
period: about 50 were worth study apd partial preservation. No support was found 
for the theory of a religious breaking up of the bedy, which theory is however care- 
fully examined. Important evidence was found regarding mixture of races and changes 
of type in the earlier period, not however agreeing precisely with those postulated by 
Dr Elliot SMirH trom material colleeted chiefly in Upper Egypt. 
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Dr AMSDEN contributes a uote to Ane. ky. 1915, p. 53, on skulls of Dyn. XII from 
Harageh and Lahun, with diagrams of curves comparing the measurements of skulls of 
the same period from Dendera. Prof. Perrie in explaining these diagrams states that 
in general thev give evidence that during the Middle Kingdom the people in Middle 
and Upper Egypt were unified, whereas they were clearly distinct in both earlier and 
later periods, 

WIEDEMANN notes that rubbing of the feet in repose was a form of comfort or 
delight alike in ancient and in modern Egypt. Sphinx, xvi, 172. 

SELIGMAN shows that a peculiar form of circumcision which prevails among the 
Masai is represented on certain of the early slate palettes, where a “Bantu sheath” has 
been supposed to be represented; he considers that the vanquished on these palettes 
are ethnically related to the predynastic or protodynastic Egyptians, some being from 
the north, others, showing negro admixture, from the south. Liverpool Annuals, vu, 43. 

On the camel in ancient Egypt and in Christian hagiology, and a suggested 
representation of the okapi from Tarkhan, WIEDEMANN, Sphinx, xvi, 174. 

C. WHYMPER reproduces his exquisite drawings from nature of the Golden-Headed 
vulture (Egyptian vulture) and the night-jar (Caprimulgus), with interesting remarks 
on Egyptian representations of birds, and a prehistoric ivory carving of the night-jar 
in Prof. Petrie’s collection. Anc. Eg. 1915, 1. 

A. Lucas shows that most of the material in Egyptian mummies that resembles 
and is usually named pitch or bitumen is really resin or gum; wood-pitch also cecurs, 
but he has not yet seen an example that proved to be bitumen, ie. mineral-pitch, 
although there is literary evidence in Diodorus and Strabo that bitumen from the 
Dead Sea was employed by the Egyptians in mummifying, Journal, 1, 241. Cf. the 
references for REUTTER’s experiments in Journal, 1, 284, 285, which include Judaean 
bitumen in the finds. 

PETRIE gives an interesting historical sketch of the use of the different metals in 
Egypt—copper, gold, silver, lead, tin, bronze, iron, antimony (rare) and zine. Iron, 
though rare in early times, was in use at all periods and was probably at first made 
from native iron; smelting from ore probably began about 1200 Bc. <Anc. Eg. 
1915, 12. 

A celt of an unusual material, viz. nephrite as determined by a mineralogist, 
QO. Bates and J. E. Wourr, Ban, 1915, no. 77. 

A paper on Egyptian blue by Laurte, McLintock and Migs in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society, vol. 89, pp. 418—429, is reviewed in Anc. Ey. 1914, 186 (see 
Journal, 1, 73). It may be noted here that WIEDEMANN upholds the thesis (against 
the views of WELLS and Howe) that the emerald column in the temple of Tyre 
(Hdt: u, cap. 44) was of artificial emerald. Sphinx, xvi, 182. 

G. W. Murray describes a Roman mining camp and mentions the discovery 
of ancient workings for amethyst in Cutro Scientijic Journal, August 1914, cf. Anc. Eg. 
1915, p. 88. 


LITERATURE. 


WIEDEMANN discusses the analogies of the story of the Two Brothers with the 
story of Joseph, pointing out remarkable coincidences with the developments of the 
latter originating in the Middle Ages and after. Sphina, xvul, 203. 
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Under the title of Kultur-historical Memorials of the Ancient East TURAIEFF of 
Petrograd is editing a series of small volumes of which the third contains the translation 
of Egyptian biographical texts, with notes and illustrations, Razskaz Hgiptanine Sinucheta 
t obrazcoi egipetskich dokumentalnoich avtobiographie. It includes the Story of Sinuhe, 
for which see also GARDINER above, p. 244. 

Dr BupcE has published a volume on The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, 
reviewed by Sayce, Journal, u, 48. 

The lamented Jean MaspERo published a papyrus from Apbroditopolis containing 
the copy of a formal accusation brought by a philosopher Horapollo of Phaenebythis 
against his wife at the end of the fifth century, and adduced evidence for identifying 
the writer with the author of the Hveroglyphica. The epithet Nilous attached to the 
name of the latter he considered to mean simply “Egyptian.” Bull, x1, 163. 


Law. 


PEET analyses the Mayer Papyri recording the police examination of robbers of 
the royal tombs, ete. at Thebes under Dyn. XX, and shows that the two papyri 
together formed but one roll containing a continuous text. Journal, 1, 173. 

SPIEGELBERG translates and comments on an oath by king and god in a Ptolemaic 
demotic papyrus at Berlin, an undertaking to cultivate and pay rent for a piece of 
land; parallels to this oath are found in Greek papyri. Rec. de Trav. XXXVI, 167. 

SETHE upholds his theory that the «éroyo: of the Serapeum were simply persons 
imprisoned in the temple tur debt or crime. GGA. 1914, 385. 

Articles, Inheritance (Egyptian) by G. Fovcart and Law (Egyptian) by GRIFFITH 
are in HAstiInGs’ Dictionury of Ethics and Religion, vol. Vit. 


Arr AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Miss CRoMPTON gives a short account of the important Egyptian collection in the 
Manchester Museum, Journ. Munch, Or, Suc. 1913-14, 25. MERCER publishes a note 
on the collection of antiquities made by Commander GorRINGE; a photograph repro- 
duces the most important object, a stela of a Memphite official named Ptahmosi which 
had been long lost sight of, Ree. de Truv. Xxxvi, 176. A catalogue by MAHLER of 
the collection of Bethy Zsoir in the University of Budapest, including many forgeries, 
is reviewed by WreSZtNSKI, OLZ, Xvitt, 20, Illustrations of new cases of objects from 
REISNER’s excavations at Kerma and Giza, Boston Bulletin, xur, 39. 

The only addition to the magnificent volumes of the Cutro Catalogue is Statues 
et statuettes de ruis et de purtirnliers, by G. LEGRAIN, Tome 11, containing those of 
Dyn. XXI-NAV from the Karnak cachette: it ineludes also some monuments dated 
to Dyn. XAVI. 

Dr BUDGE has issued a volume of photographs of Egyptian Sculptures in the British 
Museum, the most important. statues, groups and other monuments in the collection, 
ranging from Dyn. Hf to the Ptolemaic age. Reviewed by NAVILLE, Journal, U1, 45. 

SCHAFER contributes an essay on the origin and nature of Egyptian art to .1Z, 
Lu, 1: his admirable articles on the works of art of the time of Amenhotp IV in the 
Berlin Museum, origivally printed ino the datlehe Berichte XXXIV, XXXV 


i , are repub- 
lished in AZ, Lu, 73. P 
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ScHAFER has written a sketch of the subject of Egyptian art for popular purposes, 
accompanied by an excellent selection of reproductions, degyptische Kunst, being the 
first part in a new edition of Kunstgeschichte in Bildern; it is cheaply got up, and is 
sold for the equivalent of 1s. 2d. Reviewed by E. Branpensure, OLZ, xvi, 357. 

156 photographs of well-chosen examples illustrating Egvptian architecture, statuary 
and relief work, with an introductory essay, FECHHEIMER, Die Plastik der Aegypter. 

Maspero’s Essais sur Art Eyyptien reviewed by G. Foucart, Sphine, xvi, 121. 

L. Kieps has an elaborate paper on the treatment of distance (tiefendimensionen), 
including tendencies to perspective, in the reliefs of the Old Kingdom, .17, tu, 19. 

Lecture on the art of the Predynastic period, PEET, Journal, u, 88. 

ERMAN points out copies from Hatshepsut's Deir el Bahari sculptures and inscrip- 
tions employed in Theban tombs of the Saite period. AZ, ut, 90. 

Perric has written an interesting paper on the stone age in Egypt. He pro- 
visionally classifies the palaeolithic implements by form and workmanship according 
to the French series, hoping that in the absence of stratification, the evidence of 
changes of sea-level etc. may eventually contirm or disprove the arrangement in detail. 
Reaching the age of the prehistoric graves he compares especially the fine Danish 
work with the Egyptian. The paper ends with an examination of the climatic con- 
ditions in Europe at different periods of the stone age and a consideration of parallel 
effects in Egypt; this part is illustrated by remarkable photographs to show the 
sculpturing of desert hills and valleys. anc. Ly. 1915, 59, 122. 

On May 22, BENEDITE described a remarkable acquisition of the Louvie, a tine 
flint knife of predynastic age with carved ivory handle, one face depicting a combat 
by land and water with opposing fleets, the tribe which wears side-locks apparently 
triumphant; the other face a desert scene with animals and in the centre a bearded 
hero conquering two lions, showing the influence of Babylonian art. Comptes Rendus, 
1914, 321. 

Relief portraits on wood of Hesy, of Dyn. IT; portrait of Neferkere in hammered 
bronze, Anc. Eg. 1915, 48; statue of Ranefer Vth Dyn. at Cairo, and wooden statuette of 
an officer of Dyn. XVIII at Berlin contrasting the styles, ib. 1914, 192; limestone portrait 
head of Dyn. XVIII at Brussels, ib. 1915, 144. QUIBELL’s Tumb of Hesy is the subject 
of a long and interesting review in Anc. Lg. 1915. 37. 

Bissinc has published and discussed a number of bronze figures of the Middle 
Kingdom in Athens, Cairo, Munich, Berlin, ete., with a chronological list of bronze 
figures which date from before the Ramesside period, Mitth. d. deutschen Instituts zu 
Athen, XXXvuli (1913), 239: a selection of sculptures of the period of Amenhotp IV 
(Akhenaton) to establish the successive deselopments of style, id. Denkmiler zur Gesch. 
d. Kunst Amenophis IV, in Sitzb. Bavarian Acal 1914. 

WIEDEMANN interprets certain representations of herdsmen in Egyptian tombs 
as portraying a particular standing posture of an ordinary individual instead of one 
suffering from a malformation of the knee-joint (ser Journal, 1, 288) Sphinr, XVUT. 
179. 

Limestone group of a governor vf gold lands and his wife with interesting inscrip- 
tion, in the collection of Miss Layarp. GRIFFITH, Journal, UW, 5. 

Diorite sarcophagus of Dyn. XXX from Sakkara. Miss Ransom, New York Bulletin, 


ix, 112. 
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Seribe’s palette for an official Ab-ye, axchead frum a foundation deposit of Tuth- 
mosis III at Coptos, pottery figures of the goddess of Mendes and fayence bag and 
menkhet amulets, Nasu, PSBA, Xxxvi, 249.  Statuette of Ahmosi Neferteri wife of 
Amosis I in the Blanchard collection and amulets of bull and lion conjoined, ete. 
id. ib. XXXVII, 145. 

Ushabti-cases in his own collection, the Hermitage museum, ete. TURAIEFF, Drevnosti 
(antiquities) of Moscow, tome XXV. 

PETRIE’s Amulets reviewed by NEWBERRY, Journal, U1, 129. 

Abstract of lecture by PrTRIE on beetles and scarabs in early Kyypt, Journal 
Manchester Or. Soc. 1913-14, 6. 

Hat's Catalogue of Scarabs, etc. in the British Museum reviewed by Pret, Journal, 
11, 192. 

Scarab of Tuthmosis III celebrating the erection of obelisks: R[ANSom] in New 
York Bulletin, X, 47 (note upon it Journal, 11, 188). Heart scarab of queen Amsrtaeus, 
and gold pendants in the form of rams’ heads, fly, and aegis of Sekhmet. id. ib, x. 116. 

WIEDEMANN points out that a scarab in the Meux collection was made and in- 
scribed for a certain Baron Paul Weisz in the eighties, Wochenschr. f. Klass. Phil. 
1915, no. 17; ref. OLZ, xviu, 188. 

Two parts have been issued of an extensive publication of high archaeological 
value, WRESZINSKI's Atlas zur altaegyptischen Kulturgeschichte. Each part contains 
20 admirable photographic plates of scenes, almost all selected from XVI{[Ith Dyn. 
tombs at Thebes, where much assistance was given to the author by N. de G. DAVIES. 
The descriptions are illustrated by numerous figures, and it is a peculiarity of this 
publication that all of the figures without exception are photographic, including repro- 
ductions of actual objects of antiquity—clothing, ornaments, ete.—which are seen in 
the paintings and sculptures. The plates appear to follow each other without any 
classification; the illustrative objects, ranging from the Old Kingdom to the Roman 
period and not always contemporary with the scenes, are not described or dated, but 
their source is always indicated. 

HunceEr u. LaMer’s Altorientalische Kultur im Bilde, reviewed by MOLLER, OLZ, 
XVHL 182. 

Sremporer's Grub des Ti, reviewed by WreEszinskI, OLZ, xvii, 356. 

DareEssy publishes an inscribed object uot unlike a head-rest, but from the in- 
scription evidently the throne of a priest, and catalogues uninscribed examples of the 
same class. Bull. X1, 233, ef. ne. Hg. 1915, 142. 

Balls of Nile mud stamped all over with criss-cross and in-cribed, from a mastaba 
of Dyn. IV-V at Abydos. PEET, Journal, U1, 8. 

LEHMANN-HAUPT suggests that the linen girdle of Rameses ILI was woven with cards 
or small wooden buards ( Brettchenwebere:) instead of on a loom. Liverpool, Annuls, vit, 50. 
Ling Rorn’s Ancient Egyptian and Greek Looms is reviewed by H.S. H. Mun, xv, no. 52. 

MoNTET examines the representations vf the Egyptian clap net for catching water- 
fowl and interprets it in detail, Bull. x1, 145. 

Val. Gross writes an illustrated article ou ancient Egyptian profane dances as 
figured in the tombs, showing that the Egyptians were skilled dancers and practised 
not only the pirouette but alse the lively grand battement or high kick. Rev. Arch. 
Iv™ Sér. t. XXII, 332. 
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PERSONAL. 


The losses by death ia the ranks of Egyptology have been heavy during the 
past year. Dr J. H. Waker, who had long acted as Professor PeTRIE’s assistant at 
University College, London, died on July 21, 1914 (Ane. Ey. 1914, 190; Journal, 1, 295); 
Lieut. K. T. Frost, who had worked with Perrir at Sinai in 1906, and held a lecture- 
ship in archaeology at Belfast, was killed in France in August (Journal, 1,29). Early 
in the present year Flaxman C. J. SPURRELL died at the age of 72; he was a stimulating 
and highly valued contributor to PETRIE’s early work in Egypt, especially through his 
careful stndies of flint implements (Anc. Hy. 1915, 93). France has lost by untimely 
death in the war Jean MAsPERo, whose studies in the Byzantine documents had already 
borne rich fruit for Egyptology in regard to geographical questions (Journal, m1, 119). 
Of the veterans, E. AMELINEAU, whose activity continued to the last, died in January 
(S. Rfervacu] in Rev. Arch. xxiv, 333; Journal, u, 188), and E, GreBaut in February. 
The latter was for a time director of the Service des Antiquités; “aprés avoir débuté 
plus brillamment qu’aucun homme de sa génération il y a quarante ans, il a disparu 
obscurément sans avoir tenu suffsamment ses promesses” (G. MASPERO in Rev. Arch. 
XXIV, 332). Germany has lost F. Résca, a Coptic scholar of distinction, who had 
recently studied the Berber languages in North Africa and both ancient and modern 
life in Egypt, and of whose future work great expectations had been formed; he died 
from wounds in August 1914, aged 31 (AZ, Lu, 131); also K. HorrMann, a promising 
young scholar, who fell a sacrifice to the war in November at the age of 25, OLZ, 
xvi, 94. He had done much work for the Dictionary, especially in connexion with 
the Kahun Papyri and the proper names; an important fragment of his studies upon 
the latter is published with a biographical note by Prof. ERmaNn (see above p, 243). 
On Feb. 23, Mr Theodore M. Davis of New York, well known for the explorations 
which he carried out among the tombs of the Kings at Thebes, died in Florida at the 
age of 78. 

Appreciative notices of the work and character of the late E. R. AyRToN are 
to be found in Journal, 1, 20; PSBA, XXXVU, 5d. 

In October Sir G. Maspero retired from the Directorship of the Service des 
Antiquités in Egypt and M. Lacat was appointed in his place. Under the new 
arrangements the Curator of the Cairo Museum is no longer responsible to the Director, 
and Mr J. E. Quipext holds the Curatorship in succession to E. BrucscH-Pasha. 

Sir G. Maspero on his return to France has been elected secretary of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et des Belles-lettres, filling the gap left by the death of G. PERRoT. 

In the autumn H. ScuArer was appointed director of the Egyptian department 
in the Berlin Museum, OLZ, xvu, 381, and more recently G. ROEDER has been made 
director of the Pelizius Muscum and of the art section in the Roemer-Museum at 
Hildesheim. OZ, xviut, 217. 

The letters to Sir William GELL edited by Mr H. R. Hauy in the Journal take 
us back to the heroic days of Egyptology. In order of date they comprise a letter 
from SALr of Sept. 1822, showing at least how Youna’s and CHAMPOLLION’s first 
readings of hieroglyphics already began to be thought about and tested on the monu- 
ments in Egypt by an amateur, self-important and over-ambitious though he might be ; 


two lively letters from Gardner WILKINSON of 1826 and 1827, proving his activity 
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and success in collecting matter at Thebes and elsewhere that was useful for the 
understanding of the monuments, and especially throwing light on the order of the 
kings; most important of all, two letters of the same years from CHAMPOLLION himself, 
both written from Paris, the earlier while the great decipherer was busily organising 
the Egyptian Museum in the Louvre, the latter while he was petitioning for a mission 
to Egypt; a letter of 1827 from SEYFFARTH, a very unsuccessful rival of CHAMPOLLION 
in decipherment; and lastly two from BUNSEN of 1829, singularly amateurish but eager 
for information. Mr Hatt explains the allusions, etc. in notes and introductions in 
the course of which he remarks that GELL acted for a time as a sort of Egyptological 
clearing-house; consequently the letters written to him from so many sides are of 
particular interest for the light they throw on the early stages of progress in decipher- 
ment. Juurnal, u, 76, 133. 

In the Bibliothéque Egyptologique the fifth volume of E. de Rove's Guvres 
diverses contains lectures delivered from 1865 to 1872, originally edited from the notes 
of his pupils and now collected together. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We publish in this number a preliminary notice of the Balabish excavations by 
Mr Wainwright. From this it will be seen that very interesting results have been 
obtained. We must condole with Mr Wainwright for having been twice rejected for 
military service by the doctors, but we hope to see him in uniform yet, in some 
capacity where slight medical disability will not be a disqualification. Mr Wainwright 
returued by sea from Egypt in June, without the slightest difficulty or delay, as does 
everybody else. Here is an instance in point of the triumph of the British Navy and 
the futility of the German so-called submarine “blockade.” Any British subject can go 
about his business on the seas without trouble or difficulty. Sed populus teutonicus 
vult decipi, et decipttur ! 


Our American Honorary Secretary, Mr Eckley B. Coxe. has been conducting a 
private excavation this season at Gizah and Memphis, which is reported to have resulted 
in the discovery of a palace of Meneptah. We hope to publish details of this notable 
find in a later number. 


The twenty-third memoir of the Archaeological Survey has now appeared in the shape 
of the volume for 1912-13, Rock Tombs of Meir, Part II. In this volume Mr Blackman 
continues his description of the remarkable Meir tombs, with their interesting repre- 
sentations of the life of the great nobles of the Middle Kingdom. More pictures in 
naturalistic style of the Beja herdsmen of the eastern desert appear on the walls of the 
tomb deseribed, that of Senbi’s son Ukhhotp, and are reproduced. The collotype plates, 
by the Photophane Company, give a very good idea of the reliefs, and Mr Blackman’s 
drawings are careful and accurate as usual. 


With regard to the remarkable inscribed mud balls found in a mastaba at Abydos 
and published in Part I of this year’s Journal, pp. 8-9, Mr Griffith writes that the signs 
incised on them are probably meant for OQ as", and Dr Gardiner has independently 
made the same suggestion. If this is correct we clearly have here the verb htm in its 
not unusual sense of “to make a contract.” Mr Griffith suggests that each ball is a 
kind of token deposited in the tomb by some priest as a sign that he acknowledged 
the contract concerning funerary offerings, services etc. made with him by the deceased. 
The number of balls would thus correspond to the number of contracts entered into 
with the priesthood. This theory certainly gives a very plausible explanation of the 


1 Both the @ and the @ have their usual early hieratic form. The third sign is hardly LY 
which in O.K. hieratic has quite a different form, but may well be Q , of which we have no early 


examples in hieratic. 
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presence of the balls in the mastaba, of the finding of pieces of papyrus or cloth 
within them, on which the contract or some reference to it may just possibly have 
been written, and of the writing of the word htm outside. Mr Griffith now adds: “The 
tomb contracts were evidently a source of much quarrelling and anxiety, and I should 
think these symbolic contracts may have been deemed to have magic force for the 
fulfilment of the originals—but many alternatives are possible.” 

It may here be added that a further examination of the balls makes it clear that 
some of them contain pieces not merely of papyrus reed but of papyrus sheets prepared 
for writing, the sheets being as usual double and the fibres of the two halves running 
at right angles to one another. 

In the Edwards collection at University College, London, there is a similar mud 
ball and fragments of a second. Professor Petrie believes that they came from Abydos, 
though I can find no reference to them in the publications, Unfortunately the in- 
scription is in both cases so crudely incised that it is impossible to make anything of it. 


T. E. P. 


We much regret to record the death of the distinguished French archaeologist, 
M. Joseph Déchelette, which took place upon the field of honour on Oct. 5 last. The 
army order recording his death reads as follows: “ Déchelette, capitaine de larmée 
territoriale au 298° d’infanterie, a été tué le 5 Octobre, alors qu'il entrainait sa com- 
pagnie sous un feu violent d’artillerie et d'infanterie, et lui a fait gagner 300 metres 
de terrain; avant de mourir, il a demandé au lieutenant-colonel commandant le régiment 
si on avait gardé le terrain conquis, et, sur sa réponse affirmative, lui a exprimé sa 
satisfaction, en ajoutant qu'il était heureux que sa mort servit & la France.” It was 
a death like that of Wolfe. 

Captain Déchelette was fifty-three years of age at his death. His name will be 
known to many of our readers from his admirable Manuel d’Archéologie, the fourth 
volume of which, bringing the subject down to the Christian Era, was published shortly 
before his death. He was an authority chiefly upon the prehistoric antiquities of 
Europe, more especially those of the La Tene period, but he took an equal interest in 
all branches of archaeological work, including our own, 


We deeply regret to have to record the death of Mr James Dixon, 
lieutenaut in the Border Regiment, who was killed in action at the 
Dardanelles on August 10. Mr Dixon had worked for the Fund for several 


seasons at Abydos with M. Naville and Mr Peet. His powers as a draughts- 


man were of great value to us, and as an excavator his energy and his 
popularity with the workmen were a considerable asset. Mr Dixon had also 
worked with Mr Blackman for the Egyptian Government at Denddr, and 
with Mr Wellcome in the Sudan. We had looked forward to his rejoining us 
after the war, but he has not been spared, and we can only deplore his loss. 
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A History of Persia. By Lieut.-Col. P. M. Sykes, C.MLG., C.LE. 2 vols. pp. xlviii+1109. 175 plates 
and 7 maps. London: Macmillan & Co. 1915. 50s. 


This book would have delighted the heart of the late Professor Freeman, who not only always 
preached the unity of Ancient and Modern history, but set out himself to give an example how it 
should be written, in his (unfortunately unfinished) History of Sicily. Colonel Sykes has been more 
fortunate. In these two bulky volumes, the result of years of labour, he tells the whole story of 
Persia from the early days of Elam, when “the four kings fought against the five” (as the book of 
Genesis records), to the granting of the Persian Constitution in a.p. 1906. And the attempt at unity 
is justified ; it is a commonplace among all students of Ancient Persian History that the people now 
are the same as they were in the days of Darius and Xerxes ; Herodotus and Nenophon in describing 
them are in agreement with Lord Curzon and Colonel Sykes. Prominent as a cause of this persistent 
character are the well-marked geographical features of the country which are admirably described in 
this book, especially in the opening chapter. 

It is probably in this respect that Col. Sykes’ history will be most valuable to the student. The 
traces of his twenty years’ stay and travel in Persia can be seen in almost every part; there are few 
of the great routes that he has not traversed, or of the great sights that he has not seen; we may 
instance especially his account of the great mosque at Meshed, “the glory of the Shiah world” (11, 236-7). 
He expresses the modest hope that his book may be “used occasionally by students of Greek and Roman 
history.” They will certainly gain in understanding of their problems from the vigorous descriptions 
of one who is something of a trained historian, as well as a traveller and a geographer, and who has had 
such experience as few historians possess. At the same time it must be remarked that Colonel Sykes 
follows his classical authorities rather too closely, and is not quite familiar enough with the literature 
of the last thirty years, especially that published in German. The only histories of Ancient Persia 
that he quotes in that language are those of van Gutschmid and of Noldeke, both works of a past 
generation. It seems strange to have no reference at all to E. Meyer’s great Geschichte des Altertums, 
not to mention more specialized works like those of Prések and Winckler (the only book of the latter 
referred to is his popular Babylonian history, which has been translated into English). And it will 
surprise even those who have a high opinion of Herodotus, to have two pages given to his account of 
the rise of Media, with the remark “this account is drawn from Herodotus and is believed to be true” 
(p. 127). So too it is somewhat of a shock to have Bury’s History of Greece classed among works that 
“constitute a notable advance in our knowledge of the subject” (p. 198). Colonel Sykes, however, does 
less than justice to Professor Bury in ignoring his splendid edition of Gibbon; the Decline and Fall 
is quoted from Smith’s edition, which was the best 20 years or so ago. But, as has been already said, 
specialists have something to learn from Colonel Sykes, and they need not go to him for criticism 
of their authorities. 

The story that he has to tell is a wonderful one; a nation that has numbered among its native 
rulers Cyrus, Darius, Abbas the Great and Nadir Shah, and among its conquerors Alexander, Khalid, 
Chenghiz Khan, and Tamerlane, that has produced one of the great world religions in Zoroastrianism, 
and that has developed an art and a literature that appeal to West as well as to East, is not likely to 
lack interesting pages in its history, and Colonel Sykes tells his story well, although in his long 
narrative of over 1000 pages there are parts that the ordinary reader may be pardoned for skipping. 
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There is a special opportuneness in the appearance of this history at this time, when the world 
is overshadowed by a conflict which owes its rise, largely at any rate, to the “Drang nach Osten” of 
the Central European powers. Colonel Sykes’ book reminds us again and again of the part which the 
powers of the Middle East have played in world history. Every student of the records of the English 
in India knows something of the early days of our enterprise in the Persian Gulf, and will read with 
interest the account here given of those bold seventeenth-century pioueers; but Modern Historians 
too often overlook the importance of Persia, in distracting the energies of the Turkish Sultans at the 
time when the Ottoman power was at its height; it is not too much to say that the division of the 
Mahometan world into Shiahs and Sunnis, and the consequent Tureo-Persian Wars in the 16th and 
the 17th centuries, helped greatly to relieve the danger to Western Europe from monarchs like Selim 
and Suleyman. It would have been interesting if Colonel Sykes would have allowed himself a little 
latitude as to the present time, and had told us what he thought of the prospects of Persia once again 
playing an important part in politics. His last paragraph tells us that the year 1906 “ended the 
Old Order and brought into existence the New”: he hints that he may resume his labours, and 
it is to be hoped that his half promise may be fulfilled. 

Meantime it would be ungrateful not to mention, apart from the more definitely historical parts 
of the book, the illuminating chapters on Persian Art and Literature. And these are rendered the 
more valuable by the wonderful series of illustrations—nearly 100 full-page ones in each volume—com- 
prising portraits, landscapes, buildings, native Persian drawings; some of these are in colours, and 
reproduce Oriental art very effectively. 

It may be added that there are several good maps, and an excellent index, as well as a very 
full table of contents. Colonel Sykes has given us a good and workmanlike book on a great subject, 
and it should find its due place in every historical library. 


J. WELLS. 


The Migrations of Early Culture. On the Significance of the Geogruphieal Distribution of the Practice 
of Mummification, A Study of the Migrations of Peoples und the Spread of certain Customs and 
Beliefs. By Professor G. ELLior Sairy. Manchester University Press. 33. 6d. nett. 


The science of ethnology is now in the throes of a struggle between two widely different views 
concerning the history of human culture. Workers im the science, especially in this country, have for 
the last forty years been dominated by the belief that the similarities of custom and belief which are 
found in widely separated parts of the world are the result of the uniform reaction of the human 
inind to similar conditions. To such an extent has this become a dogma that it has blinded its 
adherents to the obvious fact that the conditions under which the similarities occur are often about 
as dissimilar as could well be. Only recently has there been a return to the older view that these 
similarities are the result of diffusion from a common source by means of migration. 

For some time it has been clear that the first decisive engagement in the contest would take 
place over megalithic monuments and their associated elements of culture, and, chiefly through the 
work of Elliot Smith, hopes have been raised that it may be possible by the study of these monuments 
to learn the place of origin and assign a date to one of the prehistoric cultures shown by the process 
of ethnological analysis to be present in many parts of the world. 

The present monograph is the outeome of the chance examination of a Papuan mummy by one 
with an intimate knowledge of the histury of Egyptian mummitication. During a visit to his old medical 
school last year Professor Elliot Smith examined a mummy from Torres Straits and found evidence 
of processes, such as openings in flank or perineum, mode of suture, extraction of brain-substance by 
the foramen magnum, and incisions on the extremities, which correspond with the technique of an 
advanced stage of Egyptian murmmification, The view that these details of technique were discovered 
independently would make it necessary to believe that, in a climate most unfavourable for such 
experiments, the rude savages of Torres Straits discovered technical procedures which cost the highly 
civilised Egyptian many centuries of patient research. We have evidence from this mummy of the 
spread of Egyptian culture to a region so reinote and inaccessible that it remained wholly unknown 
to our uwn civilisation till the seventeenth century. 
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Having by the examination of this and other Papuan mummies established the Egyptian origin 
of the practice, the next step was to study the distribution of the practice of mummification. This 
study, carried out with the assistance of Mr W. J. Perry, has shown a close agreement with the 
distribution of megalithic monuments aud other uses of stone, of cult of sun and serpent, of divine 
kingship, and of such elements of culture as circumcision, tattooing, ear-piercing, massage, head- 
deformation, the svastika, and myths of flood and petrifaction. Moreover, the correspondence of the 
details of Papuan mummitication with those of one period of Egyptian history have led Elliot Smith 
to regard a time about 800 8.c. as the approximate date at which this group of customs was carried 
over the world. He promises us a work in conjunction with Mr Perry in which he hopes to show 
that the Phoenicians were the carriers of this culture. 

The importance of this work is so great and its acceptance by ethnologists and archaevlogists will 
have such far-reaching consequences that it is our duty to scrutinize the evidence with the utmost 
care. This evidence concerns two quite distinct problems ;—the Egyptian origin of Papuan mummifica- 
tion, and the composition of the culture-complex of which mummification forms one element. 

The case for the Egyptian origin of Papuan mummification rests on the presence of several points 
of resemblance in detail. If there had been only one such resemblance, it might have been possible 
to hold that people who set out to preserve their dead might well have hit upon a similar procedure 
by means of which to effect their purpose. Every increase in the number of resemblances makes it 
more difficult to accept this position, and when there are seven or inore such resemblances in detail, 
the chances against their independent origin become very great. One weak point in the argument 
must be pointed out. One of the facts on which the case rests is that the Egyptians extracted the 
brain-substance by way of the foramen magnum, but this method has only been observed, and that 
not conclusively, in one case belonging, not to the XXIst, but to the XVIIIth dynasty. This defect, 
however, concerns the dating! rather than the main conclusion, for it is a sufficiently remarkable fact 
that such people as the natives of Torres Straits should have extracted the brain at all. 

The conclusions concerning the nature of the culture-complex associated with mummification rest 
mainly on the fact of common distribution, and in so far as they depend on this, there is a weak 
spot in the argument. The area of distribution assigned to the complex is mainly along coast-lines 
and on islands, pointing to the carriage of the culture by a maritime people. Such a distribution may 
well have been produced by more than one migration. It will be necessary to examine minutely the 
distribution of each one of the elements associated by Elliot Smith with mummification, and only 
when this has been done will it be possible to reach a positive conclusion concerning the number of 
waves of migration by which the existing distribution has been produced. 

Elliot Smith’s case, however. does not rest solely upon the criterion of common distribution. 
Conclusions thus reached are reinforced by evidence of other kinds. Thus, the common distribution 
of the cult of the sun and the piercing and distension of the ear-lobe leads Elliot Smith, as it led 
Park Harrison more than forty years ago, to assign these two elements of culture to one migration. 
This conclusion is greatly strengthened when we find in such places as the Solomon Islands that the 
dise worn in the distended lobe represents the sun, while elsewhere images with distended lobes are 
adorned with representations of the sun. It is possible, perhaps probable, that the cnlture-complex 
which Elliot Smith supposes to have travelled over the world about 800 B.c. reached its present 
distribution in two or more successive waves, but if this be so, we shall only have an example of the 
usual course of scientific progress in which the first generalisation is reached on evidence insufficient 
to show the complexity of the conditions for the analysis of which the generalisation provides the 
most profitable working hypothesis, 

To Egyptologists this work should have the greatest interest, not only for its demonstration of 
the far-reaching influence of Egyptian civilisation, but also because it opens up avenues by which we 
may hope in course of time to acquire knowledge about aspects of ancient Egyptian culture on which 
its material and written records will perhaps ever be silent. In the present state of our knowledge 
it would he premature to use the social and religious institutions associated with the megalithic 
complex as a means of explaining the mysteries of Egyptian civilisation. Only after years of patient 
research shall we attain such a knowledge of this complex as would justify its application to elucidate 
the less material aspects of Egyptian culture. The work before us, however, opens a vista of possibilities 


1 The perineal mode of embalming is also of little value so far as dating is concerned. 
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in this direction which should bring the sciences of archaeology and ethnology nearer to one another 
than they have been in the past. The archaeologist has never fallen to the same extent as the 
ethnologist under the spell of the dogma of independent origin. If the two sciences had been in 
closer touch, ethnology might have escaped the blighting influence to which it has been subject for 
the last forty years. 

W. H. R. Rivers. 


The Ancient East. By D. G. HocartH. pp. 256 with 6 maps. London: Williams and Norygate, 1914. 
1s. nett. 


As the result of excavation and research, carried out from many sides during the last half-century, 
our knowledge of the ancient history of Egypt and Western Asia has been continually increased. The 
successive editions of Maspero’s great Histoire ancienne des peuples de (Orient clussique, or Meyer's 
Geschichte des Altertums bear witness, both in their text and in augmented references, to the manner 
in which great gaps in our knowledge of the sequence of events have been filled in with accurate and 
detailed information. These works have long established their position as the principal authorities on 
their subject, and, thanks to the scale on which they are compiled, they remain our standard works 
of reference, But a need has long been felt for a volume on the ancient East which should cover the 
same ground in a comparatively small compass, and should thus form an introduction to the study 
of the subject as a whole. The first attempt in this direction was made some years ago by the late 
Hugo Winckler, whose sections in Helmolt’s Weltgeschichte gave a remarkable survey of the ancient 
history of the nearer East, which perhaps forms the most valuable and sustained of his historical 
studies. In spite of the fact that two separate editions of the work have appeared in English, their 
inclusion in a comprehensive world-history, beside less valuable contributions, has prevented their 
appealing to so wide a circle as their separate publication would have ensured. More recent works 
in English, such as Hall's Ancient History of the Yeur Eust, or Mattingly’s Outlines of Ancient History, 
may also be warmly recommended, the one covering the earlier ground from the Egyptian and oriental 
standpoint, the other from that of classical antiquity. But there was still room for a survey which 
should avoid the detailed discussion of unsettled problems, and, by emphasizing the greater movements, 
should present a complete picture of antiquity in its essential features as revealed by tradition in the 
light of recent discovery. 

For the earlier periods this task has been brilliantly accomplished in Professor Myres’ Dawn of 
History, which forms a companion volume, or introduction, to Mr Hoyarth’s Ancient Hast, both of 
which have made their appearance in the same series. The present volume takes up the record 
practically at the point to which Professor Myres had led bis readers. It begins, in fact, with the 
opening of the first millennium B.c., the point at which Greek and Hebrew historic traditions become 
credible and consistent ; and, if we include the Epilogue, it carries us to the opening of the Christian 
era, including within its survey all those forces which eventually led up tu the religious conquest of 
the West by the East. The volume thus covers a single millennium, less than half the length of 
that embraced in Professor Myres’ work; but the historic material is so much richer that the 
necessity for selection and compression is increased more than two-fold. In unskilled hands such a 
survey might easily degenerate into a dull catalogue of names and dates: it is worth noting how 
Mr Hogarth has disposed his material. 

The problem which he has had to solve 1s to convey in a very limited compass a sense of the 
history of the whole East, as the sum of the separate histuries of particular parts. The ordinary 
method, which is that usually followed in such sumunaries, is to consider events consecutively in 
each country; Mr Hogarth has adopted the more original plan of looking out over the whole area 
of the East at certain intervals, two centuries apart, and noting in each of its component parts the 
changes which have taken place. He has thus avoided the necessity of repetition and overlapping ; 
and the reader never loses his sense of the whole through having to follow for too long the detailed 
fortunes of any one nation in the wide area. In spite of the deliberately restricted scope of the 
work, its author has restated many old problems, and his treatment of certain periods must be 
carefully considered by future historians. An attempt wil be made to touch upon a few of the 
more valuable aud suggestive lines of enquiry which are thus opened up. 
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One point which Mr Hogarth brings out is the precise meaning which must be attached to the 
word “empire,” when applied to the areas over which some of the earlier kingdoms of Western Asia 
claimed control. The first empire in the proper sense of the word, and the only imperial dominion 
which was established in Asia before Alexander’s conquests, was the work of Egypt, a non-Asiatic 
power. In the early part of the sixteenth century Egyptian armies had raided Semitic Syria right 
up to the Euphrates; but they simply ravaged and returned. Thothmes III was the first Egyptian 
monarch to reduce such strongholds as Megiddo, and to establish in the southern part of the country 
a series of permanent garrisons, by means of which he maintained authority and collected regular 
tribute from the subject chiefs. Still more organized was the rule of Amen-hetep III; but the 
scanty traces of Egyptian influence on Syrian civilization support the inference to be deduced from 
the Tell el-Amarna letters that the number of genuine Egyptians who passed through or resided in 
Syria was very small; the Egyptian court seems always to have been ready to rule the country 
vicariously, so long as tribute was forthcoming. Far less entitled to the name were the earlier 
empires of Babylon, and those of Assyria which followed the downfall of Hittite power. As 
Mr Hogarth points out, the nomad Arab bequeathed to the settled Semite of Mesopotamia his 
immemorial instinct of restlessness, which in a settled society found satisfaction in annual recourse 
to tent life and in annual predatory expeditions. The campaigns of Babylonian and more especially 
of Assyrian kings were simply Bedawi razzias on an enlarged scale. Early Babylonian or early 
Assyrian empire must thus be held to imply little more than a geographical area throughout which 
a king could and did raid without encountering effective opposition. The small grounds on which far 
more ambitious claims have sometimes been put forward are well illustrated by the supposed Western 
empire of Nebuchadnezzar I. It is true that in a charter of privileges he is ascribed the title 
“conqueror of Amurru,” but this probably implies little more than a successful raid up the Eu- 
phrates ; a current exaggeration of its significance may be traced in part to a confusion as to the 
authorship of Nebuchadnezzar II’s fragmentary rock-inscription at the Nahr el-Kelb, which is written 
in archaistic characters. The middle and later Assyrian empires were, of course, merely military 
despotisms ; and the policy of deportation and transference of nations introduced as a system by 
Tiglath-pileser IV, and continued by the Sargonids, contained within itself from the first the seeds 
of decay. 

A disputed matter on which Mr Hogarth’s opinion must carry great weight concerns the extent 
to which the Minoan civilization may have influenced the coast-lands of Syria. It has of course 
long been recognized that the settlement of the Pulesti along the strip of coast to which we give 
the name Philistia, is to be traced directly to the great dispersal of Cretans which followed the fall 
of the Knossian dynasty. But a further point, which requires explanation, is the sudden expansion 
of the Phoenicians into a maritime power at about the beginning of the first millennium. The 
explanation of Herodotus, that they were driven to take to the sea by the growing inadequacy of 
their land territory, may in part be right in view of the evidence we possess of Aramean pressure 
from inland. But, as Mr Hogarth points out, the Cypriote aud Aegean importations which have 
been recovered among early Phoenician and South Syrian antiquities may be cited in support of 
Sir Arthur Evans’s view, that Phoenician civilization, and especially the Phoenician script, owed their 
being in great measure to an immigration from the nearest oversea-lands which had long possessed 
a fully developed art and a system of writing. A fresh access of population from an area of higher 
culture would certainly account for the rapid development of Phoenician art, which cannot legiti- 
mately be traced to any Aramean influence. And we should further receive an adequate explanation 
of that puzzling spectacle of a Semitic-speaking people taking to the sea, which to the pure Semite 
was always a source of terror. 

We are glad to see that Mr Hogarth rehabilitates the Medes in the position from which they 
have in late years been deposed by more than one writer. The view that they played no part in 
the overthrow of Assyria assumes that references to the Umman-Manda must be invariably inter- 
preted as applying to the Scythians alone, whereas the term is very loosely employed in the inscriptions; 
and it also involves the assumption that the traditional part played by the Medes is based on an 
erroneous identification made by the Greeks. Mr Hogarth has reason on his side in finding it hard 
to believe that Greek and Hebrew authorities of very little later date should both have fallen into 
such an error. There is much, too, to be said for his view that the Neo-Babylonian empire owed 
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its security and success in no small measure to Median protection. The intervention of Babylon in 
the conflict with Lydia after the battle on the Halys in 585 B.c. must have been undertaken in the 
Median interest, and it is possible that Cyaxares could count on Nebuchadnezzar for more than 
benevolent neutrality in case of need. The ease with which Cyrus possessed himself of the Median 
empire may be traced to disaffection on the part of the northern group of the Iranians, perhaps 
due to the favour shown by the Median kings to their Scythian subjects ; and the rise of the southern 
or Persian Iranians, coinciding as it did with the westward expansion of Media, furnished the occasion 
for the fusion of the two branches under a southern dynasty. That Babylon should have made so 
feeble a defence of her own frontier after the fall of Sardis is certainly suggestive of former depend- 
ence on Median support. An interesting piece of new evidence in this connexion has been recovered 
since the publication of Mr Hogarth’s volume last autumn. It points to the possibility that Gobryas 
may not have been a Persian but a native Babylomian general, who had in his younger days seen 
service under Nebuchadnezzar. With the disappearance of Media he may well have despaired of any 
successful opposition to the Persians on his country’s part. 

Mr Hogarth emphasizes the part played by sea-power in the dissolution of the Persian empire. 
In this connexion he points out that Egypt, which had been the weakest spot in the Assyrian 
empire, proved also the weakest in that of Persia. The natural barriers of desert, swamp and 
sea, set between Egypt and the neighbouring continent, are so strong that no Asiatic power which 
has attempted to conquer the Nile Valley has ever been able to keep it. All history, in fact, 
bears witness that no one, whether in Asia or in Europe, can hold Egypt unless he holds the 
sea. The loss of Egypt was not measured by the mere loss of her revenue, for she continued to help 
every rebel against the authority of the Great King. Alexander, too, appreciated the importance of 
sea-power in his design of conquering the East, and his delay in subjecting Syria proves that he 
realised he must hold all the ports before going up into Asia. We have not space to follow 
Mr Hogarth in his analysis of the steps by which Hellenism penetrated the East. The political 
victory was won by men of Greek civilization, but, as he points out, it was only to a very partial 
extent a victory of that civilization. The West at that time did not assimilate the East except in 
very stnall measure, and it has not assimilated it in any large measure to this day. The East on 
its side has always been obstinately unreceptive of Western influences, and Mr Hogarth is probably 
right in tracing this fact to certain geographical reasons, the most important being the large pro- 
portion of desert steppe in Western Asia and of the human type produced by such country. 

In the course of this review it has been possible to do little more than glance at some of the 
more striking features of Mr Hogarth’s work, But these will suffice to give some indication of the 
great value the book has, not merely for those who would make a first acquaintance with an un- 
familiar subject, but for every serious student of ancient history, whether he approaches it from the 
classical or the oriental side. 


L. W. Kive. 


The Tomb of Ameaemhkét. By Nixa DE Garis Davies and Atan H. Garpiner. The Theban Tomb 
Series. Published under the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. pp. 132. 46 plates. 
London: 1915, 35s. nett. 


The present volume is the first of a number which are to form a “Theban Tombs Series.” This 
series, taken in conjunction with the Catalogue of Theban Toinbs issued last year, may be considered 
as the second step in a Theban tomb programme for which we have to thank several people, not least 
among them being the joint authors of the present volume, and Mr Robert Mond, to whom it is very 
appropriately dedicated, The first step naturally consisted of the proper excavation and preservation 
of the tombs and their contents ; the second, of which the first instalment is now before us, involves 
the copying and description of the various tombs. 

Of the illustrations, whether in black and white or in colour, little need be said, Mrs de Garis 
Davies’ name, like that of her husband, being a sufficient guarantee for accuracy of copying and 
insight into the feeling of the original. 

As for the text, Dr Gardiner has quite naturally taken advantage of thiy first volume of the 
series to discus» Egyptian funerary methods and beliefs in general. In order to Aipreciutacthsloalus 
of his treatment of the subject it is necessary to take into account not only the rare qualifications of 
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the author for his task but also the present state of the science of Egyptology. The pressing need 
for excavation in Egypt has facilitated the accumulation of material while preventing its assimilation 
and digestion. The result is that the path of Egyptology is encumbered by masses of incorrect 
beliefs, often based on nothing more than the hypotheses of early investigators to whom the literary 
evidence was partly or wholly closed, hypotheses which evidence collected in later years shows in 
many cases to be utterly wrong. ‘Ihese fallacies disfigure our text-books and have become part and 
parcel of our science. For the present, however, excavation is at a standstill, and there was never 
a more fayourable moment for calling a halt and purging Egyptology of this accumulation of error. 
Consciously or unconsciously Dr Gardiner has set himself to the task. He takes nothing for granted, 
allows himself to be biassed by no belief, however prevalent, and attacks every problem from first 
principles. Where the evidence shows the prevalent nution to be incorrect be rejects the notion ; 
where the evidence, while not disproving it, cannot be regarded as conclusive he retains an open 
mind on the question. Thus, for example, the usually accepted explanation of the Arp di nisut 
formula seems to him unsatisfactury, and so he dves not hesitate to devote 15 payes of small print 
to an investigation of the question on linguistic and historical lines, so searching and complete that 
it puts any previous discussion of the subject completely into the shade. Similarly, Dr Gardiner 
refuses to adhere entirely either to the German or to the French point of view on the question of 
the magic value of the tomb-paintings, but after a careful and dispassionate discussion of their origin 
and history takes his stand midway between the two extremes. The closing pages of the book, which 
deal with the Egyptian conception of life after death, will be disconcerting to many of those who 
cherish the current beliefs on this point, but they are an excellent example of the fearless readiness 
of the author to throw over preconceptions and stand or fall by the actuul statements of the Egyptian 
texts. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that Dr Gardiner’s ability to treat his subject in this 
penetrating manner is due above all things to his ability to translate the texts of the tomb correctly 
and to compare them with others of similar nature. And this prompts a somewhat disturbing 
reflection. As in classical archaeology the first appeal must always be to the literary evidence, so in 
Egyptology any discussion involving reference to what the Egyptians themselves believed must take 
account of all the known texts bearing on the point; of these not merely a translation but a correct 
translation must be obtained, and consequently only the advanced student of Egyptian philology is 
in a position to deal with such questions unaided and without some dependence on the translations 
of others, already perhaps coloured by their own ideas. This is a serious matter. and we may be the 
more glad that Dr Gardiner has on this occasion deserted philology to make so successful an incursion 
into the domain of Egyptian belief. 

T. E. Pret. 


Une Communauté Judéo-Araméenne a Eléphantine, en Egypte, aue VIe et Ve siteles ar. J.-C. Par 
A. van Hoonacker, Docteur en Théologie, Professeur d’Hebreu et d'Ancien Testament & !'Uni- 
versité de Louvain. The Schweich Lectures, 1914. London. Published for the British Academy. 
Oxford University Press. 1915. pp. xi, 91. 33. nett. 


Dr van Hoonacker, Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament in the University of Louvain, now, 
alas, an exile in our own land, is well known as an acute and independent scholar, particularly by 
his invaluable commentary on the Minor Prophets (Paris, 1908). Everyone therefore was glad that 
the British Academy appointed him to deliver the Schweich Lectures for 1914, and that he chose so 
involved and difficult, though so verv fruitful, a subject as the Jewish-Aramaic couimunity at 
Elephantine. For of all the discoveries made in the last few years affecting Biblical criticisin none 
has given rise to a greater number of speculations than this Our readers will probably be glad to 
have a succinct account of the facts as they appear to Dr van Hoonacker. 

Some little time after the failure of a native Egyptian force to withstand at Elephantine and 
Assouan the influence of Ethiopia, in the reign of Psammetichus I (664-6108.c.), and probably not 
long after 600 8.c., a body, consisting partly of Samaritans and partly of Jews, and mainly, but not 
exclusively, suldiers, was settled there. They spoke Aramaic of a Babylonian type, and brought with 
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them many Babylonian ideas and customs. Yet they worshipped Jahé, evidently the God of the 
Hebrews, and built a temple in His honour, without, however, completely ignoring some lesser deities, 
such as ‘Anath-Jahd, ‘Anath-Bethel, ASm-Bethel, Haram-Bethel, to whom they or their ancestors had 
been accustomed to pay some worship in Samaria or even Babylonia. They were a mixture, as has 
heen said, of Samaritan and more orthodox Jews, for, coming to Egypt at that early date, the fierce 
opposition between the two had not yet arisen. True that they must have known that the Law, and 
particularly Deuteronomy, forbade sacrifices to be offered to God save at Jerusalem, but they considered 
that this restriction held good only in the land of Canaan, and they felt no scruple about building a 
temple of some magnificence at Elephantine, and maintaining a cult in which meal-offerings, incense, 
and burnt-otferings took a prominent place. 

All went well with them. Even Cambyses, when he came to Egypt in 525 B.c., and destroyed 
the sacred buildings of the idolatrous Egyptians, left the temple of Jahé at Elephantine uninjured. 
And we possess several documents belonging to various dates in the fifth century B.c., collected from 
one of the private houses near the temple, describing the rights of owners of property in the colony, 
and giving us reason to suppose that it stood on friendly terms with the heathen around. 

But in 410 pec. evil times came. The Eyyptian priests in the neighbourhood, stirred partly by 
religious, partly by national and political motives (for the Persian rule was intolerable to them, and 
those who were uninjured by the Persians could not be in reality favourites of theirs), organized a 
tumult when the Governor was absent at the Persian court in Susa, bribed the Persian commander, 
broke open and burnt the temple, and carried off its treasures. But the wicked shall net prosper ! 
The Jews fasted in sackcloth, and Jah6, the God of heaven, heard them. A counter tumult was 
raed and the former conspirators were routed; the treacherous commander was eaten by the dogs, 
and all they who had woven il against the temple were killed. 

At this pomt the behevers in Jaho appealed to the High Priest and the Persian Governor at 
Jerusalem for assistance (of some kind or another) in restoring their temple and its worship, but 
received no answer, They also sent a letter to the Governor of Elephantine on his return from Susa 
assuring him of their own imocence, Three years afterwards they wrote to Jerusalem ayain, and 
also te the two sons of Sanballat (Nehemiah’s old adversary) at Samaria. But they did not gain 
much satisfaction The reason of them rebuff is net clear, but probably at this date (407 B.c.) the 
Jewish leaders were not sery kindly disposed to a half-Samaritan community, and also felt scruples 
about re-establishing the anitual sacrifices in Egypt, after they had once ceased. For it was impossible, 
they thought, to sueritice amunals in a land that was impure by reason of its idolatry, Verbal messages 
were indeed sent from Jerusalem, committing the Government and the priests to very little, but no 
written document which could be shown as a proof that the desire of the Jewish-Aramaic community 
for the restoration of the temple was acceptable to the authorities. Whether the temple was actually 
rebtilt or net we do net know. Tf at were, it must have perished in the great Egyptian revolt about 
qoore. when the Persians were driven out of Egypt, and a native king, Amyrtaeus, was once more 
setoon the throne Tt as ueticeable that in a fragment of a letter of about that date mention is 
tnade of the massaere of a number of women and men, the first name among the Intter being that 
of Jedoniah, the very leader of the Samaritan-Jewish community who had sent the letters to Jerusalem 
and Satoarta | Drovan Hoonacker weuld find a possible reference to this calamity in Joel in, 19, 

Besides these general results, which have been gathered from the Lectures as a whole, many 
details are considered, often at some length, Amony these may be mentioned the author’s investigation 
of the relateen between the words JvAd and Jcheeh. His conclusion is that the former was much 
the earher word, and that the latter was derived from it im such a way as to convey a definite 
idea of God as the selfewstent. ‘Pour signitier Dieu comme celui qed eat, il n'y avait pas eu a 
ecoer de toutes pidces un ner nonvean, TL fant ict tenir compte de Vinfluence de la forme J:hov, 
Joker dont Jacked est oun developpement artiticiel C'est par une modification, une adaptation du nom 
Jahan preetistint, quune forme nouvelle fut forgée en vue de faire exprimer au nem divin Tidée 
ditre Taw fortine Jahech nest pas le résultat dune eonjgugaison réguiiére on naturelle du v. mn, elle 
est Je resultat dune transformation de Judou sur le modéle de Jihyk : ainsi Sexplique-t-on la présence 
de La veselie a dans La preformante, et due or A da place du j radical. Grave a Vathnite des lettres 
poor et yet A da freqnenee des préformantes en a A Timparfait, le sens Linguistique des Hebrenx leur 
permettait de reconnaitre et dadmettre Jahveh comme Vequivalent, quant & la sicnification, de JAjth; 
tent comme is etaient censes aptes a reconnaitre un rapport entre le nom HarerA et Videe de rie 
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(Gen, iii, 20)” (p. 71). Dr Hoonacker, we should add, has also drawn a sketch-map showing the 
relation in which the houses and lands mentioned in the documents stood to the temple, and has 
even ventured to give ground-plans and restorations of the temple itself. Altogether he has made an 
extremely interesting and valuable contribution to our knowledge of the colony at Elephantine. 


A. LUKYN WILLIAMS. 


Egypt—from 1798 to 1914. By A. E. P. Brome Wetcaty. pp. x+312. 9 Plates. London: Blackwvod 
and Sons, 1915. 10s. 6d. nett. 


The Turkish overlordship in Egypt, which began on January 20, 1517 and ended on December 18, 
1914, had never for long been undisputed, either by foreign powers, as France under Napoleon or by 
the actual rulers in Egypt itself, as Ali Bey in 1750 or Mohammed Ali during the last century. 

One of the strangest facts concerning Egypt is that since Nectanebo IL was conquered by the 
Persians in Bc. 340, no native ruler has arisen to guide the destinies of his country. Possibly, under 
the fostering care of the British Protectorate, in the distant future au Egyptian of the old stock may 
once more govern the land, though we hope the present Sultan may long be spared to continue the 
good work he has begun. 

During that period of over two thousand years the only real native who succeeded in becoming 
the de fucto ruler in Egypt was Ahmed Pasha Arabi—of fellah parentage—and he but for a few months, 

The reader of Mr Weigall’s preface to this book on Egypt during the last hundred years would 
hope that the fortunes of the people themselves, their habits, aspirations, mental powers and capabilities, 
would have been discussed, but, to one’s great disappointment, the author tells only the story, graphically 
and well indeed, of the ephemeral stranger-governors of this ancient race. 

The first of these, Napoleon Bonaparte, landed in Egypt, at the beginning of July, 1798, with the 
avowed objects of cutting a canal through the Isthmus of Suez, making the Red Sea a French possession, 
invading India, and, ultimately, carving out an Eastern Empire for himself. All real possibility of 
succeeding in these amazing designs was ended two months later by the defeat of his fleet by Nelson 
in Aboukir Bay on August 1, and his dreams of an Oriental Empire were shattered at Acre, as Napoleon 
himself said, by “that young fool,” Sidney Smith, who had “spoiled his destiny.” 

The enduring results of this expedition were very different from: those Napoleon had planned, 
though due to his foresight and Jargemindedness in taking with him a well-equipped staff of scholars 
aud artists. The work of these scientists remains embodied in the monumental Deseription de UEgypte, 
a record of the utmost importance to all Egyptologists. We owe also, to the interest in ancient 
Egypt aroused by Napoleon in the minds of his officers, the discovery of the broken black basalt 
stele known as the “ Rosetta stone.” It was found by an artillery officer, named Boussard, among 
the ruins of Fort St Julien near the Rosetta mouth of the Nile. Tn 1801 it passed info the possession 
of the English and was sent to London in the following year. This, as all know, led to the decipherment 
of the hieroglyphic language. 

The next great figure in Egyptian history is Mohammed Ali, whose career was extraordinary. 
Born in 1769, the same year as Napoleon and Wellington, at Cavalla, a seaport town of Thrace, of 
an Albanian father, a fisherman and small landowner, Mohammed as a child, on the death of his 
father, was protected by the chief magistrate of the town, in whose honsehold he was little better 
than a stable-boy. By turns a humble trader in tobacco, a volunteer tax-satherer, and commander of 
the town-guard, he joined the army of the Sultan sent to Egypt in 1798 to fight Napoleon. On the 
defeat of the Turkish force by the French on the shore of Aboukir Bay, Mohammed Ah was saved 
from drowning by the gig of Sir Sidney Smith, the British Admiral, who had anchored his fleet there 
in order to help the Turkish army. Later he became the leader of a body of Albanian cavalry, and 
finally was placed in command of the whele Albanian contingent fighting with the British ayainst 
the Freuch. 

By means of various intrigues, in which he was an adept, he became the governor of Exvpt in 
1805. Unserupulous to a degree in the methods he used at all times to consolidate Lis peoation. his 
worst crime wax the treacherous slaughter of the Mamelnkes in 1811. Though the manner of their 
destruction was deplorable, yet the necessity of routing out their tyrannous power from the country 
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was urgent. In spite of his absolute callousness as regards human life he, like President Diaz of 
Mexico under similar circumstances, possessed a genius for maintaining order in a rough and ready 
fashion, and, on the whole, his actions were inspired by the thought of what was good for his adopted 
country. 

In time, Mohammed made himself master of the provinces of Syria, Aleppo and Damascus, and, 
but for the jealous rivalry of the then leading powers of Europe, would have made Egypt as great 
as it ever was during the time of the Ancient Egyptian Empire, and would, probably, have reorganized 
the whole of the near East. However, this was not to be, and in 1849 he died and was succeeded 
by, perhaps, the most prodigal ruler the country had ever endured, his son Ismail. 

This man may be dismissed in a few sentences. He was a most consummate actor, and one 
hardly knows at which to wonder more, the clever way in which he managed to induce the European 
nations to consider him as an enlightened ruler and to lend him vast sums en the strength of that 
belief, or the senseless extravagance with which he wasted the money so gained. Que result of his 
orgy of wasteful building has been the needless destruction of many an ancient site. Antinoé will 
serve as an illustration. After comparing the remains of this town in 1798, as shown by the 
illustrations yiven in Jomard’s Deseription de Egypte with the photographs by Mr J. de M. Johnson 
in his admirable paper, Aatinoe and its Pupyri, in the pages of this Journal (Vol. 1, p. 168), on what 
was left of it in 1914, and remembering that most of the ruin was caused by the absolutely useless 
construction of powder-mills and factories, now derelict, from the stones of the Roman walls and 
temples during the reigu of this princely spendthrift, and that this process went on all over Egypt, 
the archaeologist will be excused for wishing that Tsmail had never been born. 

Every man, even the feeblest, has his use. Tewfik, who succeeded Ismail in 1879, will be known 
chiefly to posterity as the ruler who by his weakness and cowardice allowed Arabi’s rebellion to come 
to a head, Still, in the wisdom of Providence, out of weakness cometh strength—sometimes, and 
Tewtik’s unmanly tunidity rendered necessary the British occupation of Egypt which brought about 
the regeneration of the eountry at our hands, and its final deliverance from the blighting influence of 
the Turk. 

We will hope that Mr Weigall, having given us so readable a history of the rulers of Egypt 
during the last century, will sometime devote his powers to the writing of a book on the real 
Egyptians themselves, and the survivals of ancient customs and beliefs that exist among them. 


F. G. WALKER. 


Recueil de Truvans relutits @ la Philologie et a UArchéologie Eyyptiennes et Assyriennes, Vol. 

XXXVI, 1915, 

Although so recently bereaved of his brilliant son, M. Jean Maspero, and confronted with all the 
hindrances to printing and publishing arising from the war, Sir Gaston Maspero has produced another 
excellent number of the eeveil quite equal to those that Egyptologists have always looked forward 
to so much in peace time. 

A very interesting essay in this number is by M. Hippolyte Boussac, upon the worship of the 
Egyptian Goddess Bast in Rome and Southern Italy. A summary of his researches appeared in the 
Ck. of the Acalanie des Inscriptions, bat the article now printed gives additional evidence. 
This foreign deity, in Inperial times, possessed temples, and consequently votaries, at Rome, Ostia, 
Pompeii, Naples and Nemi. From the last site we have an inscription recording a list of gifts 
for the adorning of her cult statue, such as robes of green and of purple silk, and garments of fine 
linen dyed purple, also a golden, and other girdles, mantles, tunics and white vestinents. At Ostia, 
a lady, bearing the curious name of Cattilia Diodora Bubastiaca, offers to Isis and Bast jointly two 
beautiful and weighty golden diadems. The word Cattilia is somewhat defaced but it is obviously 
the Roman gentile uame Cutilia, well known under the Empire. M. Boussac, apparently unaware 
of this fact, thinks that it is perhaps connected with the Cat-headed Bast (Late Latin cattus), 
and means “petite chatte.” In ancient times Egyptian ladies frequently bore as their name that of the 
cat, which in their language was mix or ¢-miu. So, he thinks, apparently, an Egyptian living in Italy, 
or a Roman lady who was a devotee of the Cat-goddess might possibly adopt sume such hastard name 
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as Cattilia, But as the name is obviously a mere mistake for Catslia, his theory will not hold water!, 
M. Boussac gives an illustration of a picture found at Pompei, showing a priest of Bast standing 
and holding a scroll manuscript opened for reciting. Behind him stands a stele, with a Cat on the 
summit, wearing on its head the «tef headdress. The other instances of Bast worship in Italy are 
derived from lapidary inscriptious. She is almost always called Bubastis, as the name of her town 
was commonly used by the Greeks and Romans as that of the goddess herself. 

Sir Gaston Maspero continues his description of the Egyptian antiquities in the Marseilles 
Museum ; this time treating of the more important of the Sarcophagi. One of these, a large stone 
coffin, had been made and engraved for a certain Panesis, whose mother Tsomtui is certified as 
having been “a respectable lady”; but subsequently usurped as the burial coffer for a man named 
Petosiris. The older owner Panesis held offices in numerous towns in Middle and Lower Egypt. 
One of the religious texts engraved for him is a version of the 72nd chapter of the “Book of the 
Dead.” A passage is interesting because it so distinctly sets forth that when his son, as his funerary 
priest, offers the Meal Savrifice, or Mummy’s Menu, at his tomb, although the good things are offerings 
to the gods, Panesis depends upon ther not absorbing them all but leaving portions “in order that 
I shall not perish of hunger.” The text says: “When the son of my body celebrates a téte for me, 
give me my share ration of bread, drinks, beef, ducks, stuffs, aud perfumes.” ‘This in his case is 
addressed to three special deities at the Hall of Judgement of Osiris as the written chapter is placed 
alongside a vignette of Panesi at the trial of Osiris facing three gods. The anxiety of the Egyptians 
that their spirits should be well fed after death enters into almost all the wording of the funerary 
inscriptions. Statues were placed in temples, and doubtless high prices paid to the shrine (or its 
priests) for permitting their presence, for the purpose of attracting the attention of worshippers, and 
of the priests participating in the daily worship, because they bore a text giving the person’s name 
and asking readers to pray for them when offering service to the god. This request meant that when 
adoring, and offering all the provisions and luxuries of life to the Pharaoh, if it was a temple for 
worship of the deified reigning king, or to the God of that special temple, the officiant, or the 
adorer, should include in his prayer the name of the statue’s once living representative. The god 
being thus reminded that this soul needed its daily food, the deity would then spare something for 
the spirit in the nether world. 

This concept explains why all ritual service books for offering assigned to the god thousands 
of every article of food and comestibles. The deity could not personally consume them, but thousands 
of the faithful dead had to be fed upon “the crumbs that fell from the rich god’s table” so to 
speak. Hence the apparent prodigality in the quantity of the provisions, of which specimens only 
were offered at the altar: assigned by the literary rubrics recited by the priest at each function 
when they were presented. 

Notwithstanding the bitterness produced by the conduct of German savants, the editor has 
printed two long memoirs by Professors Spiegelberg and Herr Herrmann Kees. 

A long essay by Mrs Alice Grenfell in English gives her views of the meaning of the much-used 
Aa symbol when placed upon scarabs. The time expended upon this essay must have been very 
prolonged, for the majority of the scarabs referred to are in private, or little known collections, 
and the authoress adds drawings of their symbols. The meanings of mystic character given to the 
Ku symnbol as used in these scarab texts, are nearly all novel. Sentiments are detected as being 
expressed in them, that would not occur to the thought of ordinary Egyptologists, It is possible 
that, in many cases, they are those intended to be expressed by the ancient scribes. The esoteric 
methods are very similar among mystics of all ages, and the views of the writer of this essay may 
open up a new road to the appreciation of old Egyptian thought. 

One paper in the ftecuetl is hy the late M. Jian Maspero. It is upon various Greek inscriptions 
found recently in Egypt. One of these is a record of a certain A. Tullius Ptolemaeus, a Strategus 
of Alexandria. He was also an Archidicast and Eutheniarch of the professors at the city’s Museum, 
and Neocorus of the Temple of Serapis. 

JOSEPH OFFORD. 


1 That the name is a gentile name is shown by its position. If it were a nick-name, ‘little she-cat,’’ it 
could not come first. And ‘‘Cattilia’’ could not mean that in any case. 
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AN UNDESCRIBED TYPE OF BUILDING IN THE EasTERN PROVINCE OF THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN, 
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AN UNDESCRIBED TYPE OF BUILDING IN THE EASTERN PROVINCE OF THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 
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